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“ Know ye not that there is a prince and~a great man fallen 
this day in Israel ?” * was the appropriate exclamation of David, 
upon the death of one of his ablest captains. ‘The scientific 
world, both in Europe and America, may, on the death of Dr. 
Bowditch, adopt a similar lamentation. A man, who, by his 
own unaided efforts, had earned for himselfa place in the very 
first class of living philosophers, a most patriotic citizen, bear- 
ing, with unexampled modesty, the honors with which every 
country delighted to adorn him, and endeared to a whole com- 
munity by the exercise of every private and social virtue, has 
been gathered to his fathers. ‘The life of such a man forms a 
chapter in the history of the age in which he flourished. ‘The 





* 2 Sam. 3: 38. 
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death of such an one is a public calamity. His works, it is 
true, more durable than monumental marble, remain; but the 
noble intellect, that wrought so powerfully for our good, has 
ceased from its labors. ‘The electric glance of that kindling 
eye, the benevolent tones of that eloquent voice, the active 
presence of the man himself, to enforce by his example the 
love of right, and put to shame by his purity the very concep- 
tion of wrong,—all this hath passed away from us for ever. We 
feel conscious, that an obligation is imposed upon us, as 
Christian reviewers, to notice this event, and to present to our 
readers a brief sketch of this remarkable man. We enter upon 
this task with the greater pleasure, inasmuch as there is not a 
feature, in the whole character of him whose life we here pre- 
sent, that is not fraught with important instruction. We re- 
gret that our limits restrict us to a few pages. Dr. Bowditch’s 
life would furnish ample materials for a volume. We have 
reason to hope that his family have it in contemplation to pre- 
pare an extended memoir of their illustrious parent, which shall, 
in a durable form, carry down to succeeding ages the know- 
ledge of the character and labors of the commentator on La 
Place, the Corypheus of American mathematicians. 

The discourse, the title of which stands at the head of this 
article, and from which we shall derive most of the facts which 
will guide us in the following imperfect sketch, is worthy of 
great praise. It is a graphic and elegant portrait of the char- 
acter, both public and private, of the author’s distinguished 
parishioner. ‘Though glowing on every page with the feelings 
of warm yet reverential friendship, it is, we think, in no single 
respect, exaggerated. Dr. Bowditch really was all that his 
intimate friends represented him to be. No one that knew 
him desires to speak of him now dead, in any other manner 
than he always thought of him while living. We congratulate 
the author in having so successfully portrayed the lineaments 
of a countenance, on which all men will delight to gaze. The 
style is characterized by manly, independent firmness, by co- 
piousness and appropriateness of language, and by a wide range 
of the classical forms of expression, which betokens a writer 
accustomed to drink of the pure “ wells of English undefiled.” 

And here it may be well enough to remark, in passing, that 
we have heard it objected to this discourse, that it is overbur- 
dened with quotations both from the old English writers, and 
from the classics. For ourselves, we are free to say, that we 
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1838.] Hon. Nathaniel Bowditch. 323 
sympathize with none of these complainings. We confess 
ourselves the advocates of reserved rights in literature, as well 
as in politics. While we hold to obedience to the general 
canons of taste and criticism, we are very willing that every 
man should allow his writings to take the tinge of his own pur- 
suits, and to derive whatever of interest they may from his 
favorite studies. Our literature will thus become richer, and more 
racy ; and, at the same time, by this acknowledgment of its con- 
sanguinity with the fathers of the tongue, it will be rendered 
more stable and consistent with itself. It is certainly no dis- 
credit to an honest family, to be strongly marked with the fea- 
tures of their parents. We repeat, then, that these criticisms 
seem to us to savor rather of fastidiousness, than of either truth 
or delicacy of taste. We claim for an author a rather freer 
atmosphere, and a somewhat wider field, than such critics are 
willing to allow him. 

The late Nathaniel Bowditch, LL. D., F. R. S., was born 
in Salem, Massachusetts, on the 26th of March, 1773. His 
parents were Habakkuk and Mary Ingersol Bowditch. His 
ancestors, for several generations, had been shipmasters. Upon 
relinquishing this occupation, his father labored, during the latter 
part of his life, at the trade of a cooper. 

Mr. Young has taken very laudable pains to collect all the 
information extant respecting the boyhood of Dr. Bowditch. 
From him it appears, that he was very early noticed as a boy 
of great quickness of parts, unusual firmness of resolution, and 
remarkable sweetness of disposition. ‘The old woman, who 
taught him the rudiments of his education, testified that he was 
*“‘ the best scholar she ever had; he learnt amazing fast, for his 
mind was fully given to it. He did not seem like other chil- 
dren, he seemed better.” ‘ His mother was a beautiful nice 
woman.” Nathaniel was the favorite of his mother. He him- 
self said of her, “ My mother loved me,—idolized me,—wor- 
shipped me.” It is almost useless to add, that this affection of 
the mother was warmly reciprocated by the son. 

By the time he had attained to boyhood, he became distin- 
guished for his skill in arithmetic. On one occasion, he was 
soundly flogged for solving a difficult question so quickly, that 
his teacher believed him to have been assisted by some unau- 
thorized coadjutor. The custom of punishing citizens for 
knowing too much seems not even at that period to have be- 
come obsolete in Salem. It was at a very early period pre- 
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dicted, that if he kept on in this course, he would infallibly 
become an almanac maker ; this, in the conception of his 
acquaintances, being the beau ideal of a mathematician and an 
astronomer. 

We remember to have heard Dr. Bowditch himself relate 
an anecdote of his early life which has, we believe, escaped 
the recollection of his biographers. As every thing connected 
with the intellectual cultivation of such a man must be interest- 
ing, we will give it as nearly in his own words, as we are able 
to recall it. 

During the period of Dr. Bowditch’s boyhood, there resided 
at Salem an old sailor who had been a petty officer on board 
of a British man of war. He had been wounded in action, 
and was living in Salem on half pay. ‘This old seaman was 
acquainted with navigation and the elements of algebra. His 
stories of battles and hair breadth escapes made him the favor- 
ite of the boys of the neighborhood ; and he, on the other hand, 
was gratified to collect around him a little circle of listening 
admirers. Perceiving the quickness of Natty, as he was called, 
he undertook to teach him all the mathematics with which he 
was himself acquainted ; and thus became his first instructer. 
By the time, however, that the pupil had learnt all that the 
master could teach, the old man received information that he 
was admitted a pensioner at Greenwich Hospital, and left 
Salem to embark for Europe. One morning, as young Bow- 
ditch was entering the house, to visit his friend and teacher, the 
old man informed him of the change in his circumstances, and 
expressed his regret that they should not probably meet again. 
‘On parting,” said Dr. Bowditch, “ he patted me on the head, 
and said, ‘ Natty, my boy, you havea talent for these things; keep 
on studying them, and you will be a great man one of these 
days.’ ‘ This remark,” says Dr. Bowditch, “ from a man to 
whom I looked up with so much veneration, had a great effect 
upon me. It encouraged me to hope that I could succeed, and 
strengthened my resolutions to improve every opportunity for 
the acquisition of knowledge.” 

At the age of twenty-two, he made his first voyage as cap- 
tain’s clerk, on board the ship Henry, of Salem, commanded by 
Captain Henry Prince. ‘The next nine years of his life were 
spent in the same manner, as captain’s clerk, supercargo, or 
master, of vessels sailing commonly from Salem to the East 
Indies. 
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1838. ] Hon. Nathaniel Bowditch. 325 

These nine years were among the most important period of 
Dr. Bowditch’s life. ‘The leisure of an East India voyage, so 
irksome to most young men, was devoted by young Bowditch 
to severe application. It was here that he laid the foundations 
of that work, which has made his name known to seamen in 
every part of the globe,—the Practical Navigator,—a treatise 
so perfect in its kind, so clear in its statement of principles, so 
lucid in its arrangement, and so complete in its details, that 
from the date of its publication, no other book has entered into 
competition with it. It is the universal text-book, both in the 
merchant service and the navy, and satisfies every wish, both 
of the practical seaman and the nautical astronomer. 

But it was not to mathematics alone that his attention was 
directed. He here began the acquisition of languages. ‘The 
rudiments of Latin he had mastered at home, for the sake of 
reading Newton’s Principia in that language. During his 
voyages, he learnt French and Spanish, without any instructer. 
Ata later period of life, he made himself acquainted with both 
the Italian and German. By far the larger part of his library, 
the best mathematical library in this country, is made up of 
books in the continental languages, which he read with the 
utmost facility. 

But this is far from being the most interesting portion of the 
labors of young Bowditch. “The spirit of energetic philanthropy, 
which distinguished him in after life, already wrought strongly 
within him. He devoted himself assiduously to the instruction 
of the common sailors, in the principles and practice of naviga- 
tion. So great was his success as an instructer, of pupils gener- 
ally considered so unpromising, that Captain Prince declared 
that “ he had a crew of twelve men, every one of whom could 
take a lunar observation, as well, for all practical purposes, as 
Sir Isaac Newton himself, were he alive.” ‘The consequence 
was, that every one of these twelve sailors, who could read and 
write, subsequently rose to the rank of captain or chief mate of 
aship. At Salem, it was considered the highest recommen- 
dation of a seaman, that he had sailed in the same ship with 
Mr. Bowditch, and this fact alone was often sufficient to pro- 
cure for him an officer’s berth. 

As illustrative of the effect produced upon these sailors by 
the benevolent efforts of Mr. Bowditch, Capt. Prince relates, 
that one day the supercargo said to him, “‘ Come, captain, let us 
go forward and see what the sailors are talking about under the 
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lee of the long boat.” ‘They went forward, accordingly, and 
the captain was surprised to find the sailors, instead of spinning 
their long yarns, earnestly engaged with book, slate and pencil, 
discussing the high matters of tangents and secants, altitudes, 
dip and refraction. Two of them, i in particular, were very 
zealously disputing, one of them calling out to the other, “ Well, 
Jack, what have you got?” “Ive got the sine,” was the 
answer. “ But that a’nt right,” said the other, “ J say it is 
the cosine.” 

Such was the manner in which Bowditch spent what are 
commonly called the listless months of an East India voyage. 
It was here that he laid deep the foundations of that intellectual 
greatness, which has made his name illustrious to the farthest 
limits of the civilized world. It was by improving the time 
which is commonly thrown away in watching the flight of 
albatrosses, and the skimming of flying fish, or in alternations of 
dull, morbid ennui with boyish, insipid jollity, that he became, 
at the age of twenty-nine, one of the first mathematicians in 
the United States, and capable, already, of rendering the most 
valuable aid to the science of navigation. 

Nor is this all: the example of Dr. Bowditch shows that we 
are not to take, as undoubted matter of fact, all that we hear 
concerning dulness, stupidity and insensible sottishness of com- 
mon sailors. When we have urged upon masters and owners 
of vessels the importance of doing something to improve the 
condition of this neglected portion of our fellow-citizens, 
we have been invariably met with the reply, “ It is all useless 
to attempt any thing forsailors. ‘The better you use them, the 
worse they will behave.” We have pleaded that their berths 
might be made more commodious, and their forecastle more 
roomy, and that every ship should be furnished with a library. 
Now the example, in the present case, shows that all this may 
be done with the greatest possible benefit. Since every one 
of the twelve seamen of the Astrea was able to calculate a 
lunar observation, it will not avail to say, that nothing can be 
done for sailors. 

In 1802, the corporation of Harvard University conferred 
upon Mr. Bowditch the honorary degree of A. M. Never was 
a degree more worthily conferred, and it is pleasing to be able 
to add, it was very gratefully received by the young mathema- 
tician, as an evidence that his labors were appreciated by those 
whom the literary world were accustomed to honor. 
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In 1804, he became President of a Marine Insurance Com- 
pany in Salem. ‘The duties of this office he discharged until 
the year 1823, when, upon being appointed Actuary of the 
Massachusetts ‘Hospital Life Insurance Company, he removed 
to Boston, where he resided until his death. 

The institution, over which he was called to preside, is one 
of the largest moneyed corporations in this country. It makes 
insurance on lives, grants annuities, receives money on trust, 
and loans on bond and mortgage. The amount of capital, 
which it controls, is said to be more than five millions of dollars. 
Yet such were the business habits of Dr. Bowditch, and such 
his rare capacity for the most abstruse calculation, that he very 
soon reduced all the affairs of his office to the most exact sys- 
tem, and was enabled to wield, with entire ease, this enormous 
capital, scattered abroad over the whole Commonwealth in 
almost every form of investment. Nor is this all. This im- 
mense business was so conducted, that every one who was con- 
nected with its affairs, either as creditor or debtor, felt perfectly 
secure that he would receive strict and impartial justice. 
Every one considered Dr. Bowditch’s name synonymous with 
perfect integrity ; and no one could conceive of any temptation 
sufficiently great, to cause him to swerve in the least degree, 
from what he believed to be just. 

It was while here, that he commenced the publication of his 
translation of the Mécanique Celeste of La Place, accompanied 
by an original commentary on the text. ‘The work of La Place 
is considered to be the most important scientific treatise, which 
has appeared since the Principia of Newton. Its object is to 
subject all the received phenomena of the heavens to the 
laws of mechanics ; and thus explain the whole visible universe, 
as far as astronomy has revealed it. But, in doing this, La 
Place has used, frequently, the most abbreviated ex pressions, 
and has left out, every where, many of the steps of his process ; 
so that the number of persons, either in Europe or America, is 
comparatively small, who are able to follow him in his reason- 
ings. Dr. Bowditch undertook to render this work accessible, 
by supplying the gaps in the demonstration, substituting easier 
methods where this was practicable, correcting errors where they 
existed, and bringing the subject down to the present period, 
by inserting whatever of discovery had been given to the world, 
after La Place had ceased from his labors. 
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All this was accomplished by Dr. Bowditch in an almost 
incredibly short period of time, and accomplished in such a man- 
ner, as to secure for him the applause, not merely of his own 
country, but that of all Europe. The English mathematicians 
were candid enough to express their doubts whether they pos- 
sessed a man, in all respects capable of the undertaking. Dr. 
Bowditch was at once admitted into the very first rank of math- 
ematicians and astronomers of this or any other age. Distinctions 
of the most flattering kind were heaped upon him. He was, 
at his death, Fellow of the Royal Societies of London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin, and of the Astronomical Society of London. 
He was President of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, from 1829, till the time of his death. 

The intellectual merit of this work is, however, far from being 
its highest praise. Jt was completed during the hours redeem- 
ed by industry and self-denial, and from a laborious occupation. 
Dr. Bowditch, in addition to his official duties as the President 
of a moneyed corporation, was always ready to labor in any 
cause which promised to advance the public weal. His scien- 
tific labors were, therefore, over and above his full proportion 
of duty, as a man of business and a citizen. After discharging 
these duties to the full, he made time to render himself the first 
philosopher of his country, and one of the very first of his 
age. 

But this is not the most interesting point of view in which 
this work is to be considered. He published it at his own ex- 
pense. He knew that the demand for such a work would 
never repay the cost of its publication ; and, although he knew 
that his friends would cheerfully aid him, he resolutely refused 
all offers of assistance, and bore the whole burden himself. A 
few copies were sold, many were given away to literary insti- 
tutions ; but the object of the author was accomplished. ‘The 
work of La Place was spread open before the learned world, in 
a form which rendered it accessible ; and America had made 
a contribution, worthy of herself, to the cause of modern 
astronomy. 

It deserves, however, to be remarked, that as far as this pe- 
cuniary sacrifice was concerned, it was the act of himself and 
his whole family. Before commencing the work, we have 
understood, that Dr. B. presented the case to his wife and 
children, and inquired when they were willing, that he should 
reduce their patrimony, by the amount of the expense neces- 
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1838. ] Hon. Nathaniel Bowditch. 329 
sary for the completion of the undertaking. ‘They all, in the 
most decided manner, urged him to go on, and ex pressed their 
willingness to make every sacrifice, should this be necessary, 
in order to provide the means for erecting so enduring a monu- 
ment to their father’s fame. Mrs. Bowditch was specially 
zealous in this cause, and it was by her advice and encourage- 
ment, probably, more than any thing else, that he was induced 
to undertake and prosecute this herculean labor. She died 
while the work was in progress, and he intended to dedicate it, 
when finished, to her memory. He himself died just before 
the completion of the last volume. We understand that his 
surviving children will delight to carry into effect the original 
intention, so honorable to both their parents. 

Dr. Bowditch enjoyed almost uninterrupted health, until the 
close of the year 1837. He then began to complain of some 
dyspeptic affection, which, upon investigation, proved to be an 
organic disease of the abdominal viscera, terminating in scirrus 
of the stomach and intestines. When informed of the inevita- 
bly fatal nature of his disease, he received the intelligence with 
perfect composure, and immediately commenced making those 
arrangements in his affairs, which would be required by the 
approaching event. As his strength sank under the pressure 
of disease, his mind, unshaken and unaffected, retained to the 
very last its power and its brilliancy. His affections were as 
warm, and his impulses as ardent, on his death-bed, as at any 
antecedent period of his life. Filled with gratitude to God for 
his past goodness, humbly trusting in bim for the future, sur- 
rounded by his family, and in peace with all mankind, this great 
and good man expired March 16, 1838. On the following 
Sunday, he was buried, without parade, in the family tomb, 
beneath Trinity Church. A monument is to be erected to 
his memory, in the cemetery at Mount Auburn. 

The limits of the present article do not allow us to attempt 
a portraiture of the character of this eminent man. We can- 
not, however, close this notice of his life and services, without 
stating, in brief, the impression which he made upon us during 
the few later years of his invaluable life. 

As to the intellectual character of Dr. Bowditch, there is, 
we suppose, but one opinion. After La Place, we suppose, he 
ranked in the highest class of modern mathematicians. His 
mind was distinguished for very great clearness, even among 
mathematicians. His processes were always simple, his 
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reasoning lucid, and he arrived at the result, by the fewest 
possible steps. 

It seemed to us, that this, the natural bent of his mind, was 
visible in what direction soever his faculties were employed. 
In questions of morals, you could no more becloud or mystify 
him, than in questions of quantity. Whatever he saw in right 
or wrong, he saw as clearly as in plus and minus. He seem- 
ed to walk abroad every where in the pure sunshine of truth, 
and error and falsehood, by natural and mutual repulsion, re- 
moved at the greatest possible distance from bis presence. 

Nor was this all. In common with every other mathema- 
tician, he would have smiled at any one who should have in- 
timated, that though a law of quantity could be demonstrated, 
yet it made no difference whether tm practice you acted at 
variance with it or not. But he differed from most mathema- 
ticians, and most other men, in this, that he carried out this 


practical obedience to whatever he believed, into all the relations 


and all the duties of life. He as much believed, that if an 
action was right, it must be done, as that if the earth and sun 
attracted each other, they must have a tendency to come to- 
gether. ‘The connection between the rule and the fact was 
just as firm in his mind in one case as the other. Hence re- 
sulted a consistency of character, a love of justice, a firmness of 
purpose in the discharge of duty, such as very few men in any 
age or country have ever attained. 

Nor let it be supposed that this principle had no other effect 
than to work out the sterner attributes of character. Far from 
it. When surrounded by sailors, who were bound to him by 
no tie but that of common humanity, we see how he devoted 
himself to their instruction. He felt that he could thus do 
good, and his heart at once acknowledged the obligation which 
such power imposes. Setting aside the claims of ‘self-interest, 
and tearing himself away from Euler and La Grange, he de- 
voted a portion of every day to teaching them navigation. 
And this was nothing more than a fair specimen of his charac- 
ter. Nothing could exceed the loveliness with which he ap- 
peared in the bosom of his family. While his children rever- 
enced him almost to idolatry, so full and unreserved seemed 
their confidence in him, and so perfectly open were all the 
channels of intercourse with him, that they seemed hardly to 
cherish a thought which they did not wish him to inspect. His 
noble, disinterested, catholic and benevolent spirit seemed 
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breathed into every bosom, and hence the whole family was 
one, or as he used to say of it, it was “a family of love.” 

To his friends, he was always cheerful, affable and commu- 
nicative. You never saw the mathematician, unless you in- 
quired for him. He then would give you all the information 
you wished, and retire. Although you could not be ignorant 
of the fact, that you were conversing with one of the first mathe- 
maticians of the age, yet there was nothing, which, in the 
least, suggested that he was particularly fond of mathematics. 
He never pressed them upon the consideration of others, and 
he never continued them as a topic of conversation longer than 
his companion wished. It is difficult to imagine an instance 
of more delicate high-breeding, or more refined self-govern- 
ment. 

To those who were so fortunate as to be admitted to the 
family circle of Dr. Bowditch, his appearance by his own fire- 
side will be one of the last visions that can ever fade away 
from the memory. ‘The countenance of the man,—a study for 
a Sir J. Reynolds,—his forehead, broad, high and massive,—his 
eye quick, clear, changeable, and yet mild and innocent as the 
eye of an infant,—his voice, conveying to you in all its tones 
the impression of the most childlike simplicity ;—the harmonious 
combination of so many rare and attractive attributes renders 
the hour in which a stranger was first introduced to Dr. Bow- 
ditch, and especially when he saw him at home, one of the 
most interesting points in the history of his life. You saw the 
philosopher entering with all the enthusiasm of youth into 
every subject of passing interest. You saw his eye kindle with 
honest indignation, or light up with sportive glee; you caught 
the infection of his quick, sharp-toned, good-natured lauch, 
and felt inclined to rub your hands in unison with him at every 
sally of wit, or every outbreaking of mirthfulness. Let the 
conversation turn in which way it might, he was always pre- 
pared to take the lead ; he always seemed to enter into it with 
a keener zest than any one else ; you were charmed and de- 
lighted ; the evening passed away before you were aware, and 
you did not reflect, until you had returned home, that you had 
been conversing, with unrestrained freedom, with the first phi- 
losopher in America. 

We were about to add, “ But all this is passed away for 
ever.” It is, however, not so. The monuments of the ge- 
nius of Bowditch will remain as long as those of La Place, or 
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Newton. Nor is this all. His library, into which he so cheer- 
fully welcomed his friends, and where he sat every evening, 
surrounded by his family, yet remains, and will long remain 
just as he left it. ‘I'he chair, the desk, the table, all remind 
you of what we all have lost ; but, though mournful, it is a pleas- 
ant reminiscence. Every recollection of such a man is delight- 
ful. Every feeling teaches you to think the better of our race. 
We see how genius and virtue embalm the name of one who 
a few days since was in the midst of us; with firmer step, we 
pursue the path of duty, and, with more buoyant spirits, aspire 
to the praises of well-doing. 

We had almost finished the preceding remarks, when we 
received the discourse of Judge White, of which the title ap- 
pears at the head of this article. Although it relates, in the 
main, the same incidents as the other, its manner is so differ- 
ent, and yet so happy, that we read it, after having read the 
other, with undiminished interest. Like every thing which 
Judge White has written, it is every where replete with 
lessons of wisdom, with richness and copiousness of thought, 
and with the overflowings of genuine benevolence. ‘The 
author had, moreover, the happiness of a long, personal intimacy 
with Dr. Bowditch, and he has delineated his character with 
the fidelity of a philosopher, and yet with the admiration of a 
brother. It is in all respects worthy of the author and the oc- 
casion. We cannot shut up the book without giving from 
Judge White’s address a single paragraph, which we would 
willingly inscribe on the tablet of the memory of every young 
man who aspires to professional eminence : 


“ But how, it will naturally be asked, could any young man, situat- 
ed as Mr. Bowditch was, find time for the successful prosecution of 
such profound mathematical and philosophical studies and labors ? 
He passed his days in a merchant’s store, ordinarily engaged in busi- 
ness from morning till night, and exposed to all the temptations and 
diversions, which usually beset young men in a populous place. 
How, then, could he find time for accomplishing such incredible un- 
dertakings? The answer ought to be given distinctly and fully, for 
it presents his example in a most prominent view, for the admiration 
and instruction of all young men, who are capable of catching a par- 
ticle of his spirit. To all appearance, certainly, he had no time for 
such undertakings. Most other persons, in his situation, would have 
had none. Many would not have found time for half the business 
which he performed, and some would have found no time for any 
thing useful. It depends very much upon our own determination 
and resolution, how far time shall be truly time to us, or mere dura- 
tion. Mr. Bowditch was determined to make it, if possible, more 
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than time to him. He had the sagacity and industry to create time 
for himself, and to redouble its value, by his manner of using it. He 
rescued the bright morning hours from the grasp of sleep and indo- 
lence, and devoted them to those abtruse researches, which required 
uninterrupted leisure, and the renewed vigor of his faculties. He 
guarded the calm hours of evening from the intrusions of frivolity, 
and secured them for his own noble purposes. He gathered up the 
broken fragments of time, which every day scattered around him, 
and made them more productive of knowledge to his mind, than the 
entire day was to others. Public holidays, even, were given to 
study, or rather, such days were no holidays to him, without study. 
Not a moment of his time was wasted upon selfish indulgences, or 
artificial excitements of any kind. Narcotic perfumes never mingled 
with the atmosphere, which he chose to breathe. Idle companions, 
and lounging resorts, had no allurements for him. As for dissipa- 
tion and vice, they fled from his presence. His perfect simplicity 
and temperance, in all things, demanded no sacrifice of time for his 
personal wants or gratifications. His habits of life were formed 
with a view to the economy of time, as well as the promotion of 
health and intellectual vigor. Avoiding fashionable and general 
society, he enjoyed that free intercourse of friends and relatives, 
which is the appropriate sphere of our social duties, and which re- 
freshed his spirits, while it gratified his affections. The discharge 
of his social duties, intermingled with exercise, was always to him a 
source of enlivening and delightful recreation. The precious hours, 
which he thus gained, were multiplied by his intense application { 
and diligence. Whatever engaged his attention, to that he gave his 
whole soul, and with an ardor and steadfastness which overcame all 
difficulties, or turned them into advantages.”—pp. 19—21. 
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Articue II. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION ON RE- 
LIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
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Tue history of religious liberty, as it has been developed in 
the settlement of these United States, is a subject of the deep- 
est interest. It is not designed, in this paper, to write that 
history, but merely to glance at a few facts revealed in its pro- 
gress. We regret to say, that no one can do this, without 
discovering how much of bigotry and selfishness exists in our 
nature, and how unsafe a depository of power, under any cir- 
cumstances, is man. In this glance, too, we shall be convinced 
to how high a pitch of moral courage our species may be ele- 
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vated, and what clear light, in the science of government, may 
be elicited from the oppressed and persecuted. Kings and 
ecclesiastics, for so many centuries, had held undisputed sway 
over the mind and conscience, that the people generally seem- 
ed to regard them as inheriting the authority, not only to 
control their property, but also to mould their civil and relig- 
ious opinions. ‘To call in question this authority was con- 
sidered a most flagrant act of rebellion ; and he who dared do 
it was punished for his temerity, either by death or banish- 
ment. 

Let us look at the sentiments entertained in regard to relig- 
ious liberty in the early settlement of the country, and then 
at those which now obtain, and we shall see the change that 
has been effected. 

“They (men) could not (in early times) hold an office in 
the Commonwealth, except they partook of the Lord’s Sup- 
per.”’* In 1638, after the passage of a law to support religion, 
a Mr. Briscoe was fined for writing a piece against it, and Mr. 
Stowers for reading it, was fined 40 shillings.t In 1635, 
Roger Williams was banished from Massachusetts. ‘The dan- 
gerous opinions for which he was sent out of the State were, 
Ist, “ That the magistrate ought not to punish the breach of 
the first table, otherwise than in such cases as did disturb the 
civil peace. 2d, That we ought not to tender an oath to an un- 
regenerate man,” &c., &c.{ “In 1644, Anabapistry increas- 
ed; which occasioned the magistrates at last court to draw an 
order for banishing such as continued obstinate.”|| ‘“ It was 
enacted, in 1658, by Massachusetts, that any Quaker found in 
the province should have an ear cut off for the first offence— 
the other for the second, and his tongue bored with a hot iron for 
the third.” Many suffered under the operation of this law, and 
some were put to death. In 1665, a law was passed by Mas- 
sachusetts, for enforcing the support of ministers, and in 1657, 
forbidding public meetings to be set up in the government, only 
such as the court shall approve. In 1656, the commission- 
ers of the United Colonies recommend to the several general 
courts to pass a law forbidding the entrance of Quakers within 
their jurisdiction.** From 1657 to 1662, “ several laws were 





* Mass. Hist. Col. t Ibid. ¢ Public Records, as quoted by 
Knowles. || Winthrop. § Hist. Boston. 


T Baylies’ Hist. Plymouth Colony. ** Trumbull’s Hist. Connecticut. 
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made against the Baptists and Quakers.”* “ An admonition 
was sent to the assembly of (touching) the anti-pedobaptists, 
which appeared to dissolve their meetings ; but they continued 
to assemble themselves together after they were warned to 
forbear. A sentence was passed, that they should be disfran- 
chised, if they were freemen.”+ Qualifications for a freeman 
in 1636: he must be “ orthodox in the fundamentals of relig- 
ion.” Wm. Vassal, though the most wealthy and intelligent 
in the colony, because he was an Episcopalian, was disquali- 
fied for office.t It was enacted, in 1636, that “ if any Christian 
shall openly condemn the baptizing of infants, or shall pur- 
posely depart the congregation at the administration of that 
ordinance. . . .continuing obstinate therein. . . .shall be sentenced 
to be banished!!’’|| Any person absent from worship “shall 
forfeit, for his absence from every such public meeting, five 
shillings. No persor shall publicly and constantly preach.... 
or be ordained to the office of a teaching elder, where any two 
organic churches, council of state, or general court, shall de- 
clare their dissatisfaction thereat.”{1 In 1643, “ three Congre- 
gational ministers visited Virginia at the request of a number 
of inhabitants, but they were forced to depart the colony after 
preaching a few sermons.” 

In 1702, “ many of the principal inhabitants of Long Island, 
N. Y., were harassed with severe persecutions, heavy fines 
and long imprisonments, for assuming their just rights; and 
others fled out of the province to avoid the rage of Episcopal 
cruelty.”** In 1707, “ Mr. McKennie and Mr. Hampton, two 
Presbyterian ministers, were apprehended and imprisoned, for 
preaching each a sermon without his lordship’s (Lord Corn- 
bury’s) license.”++ From 1727 to 1733, “twenty-eight Baptists, 
two Quakers and two Episcopalians were imprisoned at Bristol, 
by the constables of Rehoboth, for ministerial taxes.” {{ In 1768, 
John Waller, Lewis Craig, James Childs, &c., were imprison- 
ed in the jail at Fredericksburgh, for preaching the gospel.|||| 
It had been enacted in 1643, in Virginia, “ that all nonconform- 
ists depart the colony with all conveniency.”$¢ The master of 
a vessel who brought a Quaker into the province, or the person 
who would entertain them, was prohibited, under a penalty of 





* Mass. Hist. Col. t Ibid. ¢ Baylies’ Hist. Plymouth Colony. 
| Baylies’ Hist.. § Laws Mass. a L. M., 1648. 
** Mass. Hist. Col. tt Ibid. $¢ Backus. 


||| Semple’s Hist. §§ Ibid. 
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£100. Nonconformists were liable to pay £20 sterling for 
every month’s absence from public worship. None but Epis- 
copalians could solemnize the marriage ceremony, and no other 
catechism than theirs could be taught.* 

In South Carolina, the Episcopalians procured the passage 
of a law, which gave them greatly the ascendancy, though but 
few instances of persecution have been recorded. In Georgia, 
this denomination seemed to think, that the control of religion 
belonged of right to them: the State was partitioned off into 
parishes, and when Daniel Marshall, in 1771, preached in St. 
Paul’s parish, he was arrested, and compelled to give bail for 
his appearance at court! When the British yoke was thrown 
off, in the Revolution, the old laws, of course, were abrogated ; 
but, in 1785, a law to support religion was passed, through the 
influence of Episcopalians. In 1649, it was enacted, in Mary- 
land, “that no persons, professing to believe in Jesus Christ, 
shall be molested in respect of their religion or in the free ex- 
ercise thereof.’ ‘That clause is truly liberal and praiseworthy 
at that period. But “ any one speaking reproachfully against 
the blessed Virgin, or apostles, shall forfeit five pounds.”’+ 
Between the spirit which indited this latter clause, and the 
several acts passed in New-England, a casuist can perceive 
but little difference. 

But we have proof enough of the intolerance of the age; 
and we might add a thousand other extracts from the histories 
and laws of other states. But let these suffice to show how 
deeply the public mind was imbued with the old popish notion, 
that there is no government without a king, and no religion 
without a priesthood supported by law. 

In our investigations so far, we have found that our Puritan 
ancestors, who had forsaken the homes of their fathers, ‘ in 
order to enjoy religious liberty, were as intolerant in their 
enactments, as the government from which they fled. We 
have seen them taxing, persecuting and disfranchising Epis- 
copalians, and we have seen Episcopalians repaying them in 
good measure: while both Episcopalian and Puritan have 
taxed, persecuted, imprisoned and banished the Baptists and 
the Quakers. Some of the latter have been publicly executed, 
and many, of both denominations, have died of the inhuman 
treatment received at the hands of their misguided persecutors. 





* Semple’s Hist. 





t Pol. Annals, Vol. I, as quoted by Knowles. 
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This is indeed a sad picture, and out of respect to the descend- 
ants of those deluded persons who enacted the laws referred 
to, we would cover it with the veil of oblivion. But truth and 
justice forbid that such facts should be forgotten. Let that picture 
stand out in bold relief, not to shame the present, but to serve 
as a beacon to future generations. 

Such were the sentiments entertained by the largest portion 
of professing Christians in these United States, for a century 
and a half. We now turn our attention to the efforts of the 
Baptists in producing an entire revolution in public opinion. 
It is not affirmed, that they alone have labored to wrest from 
the magistrate the power to regulate religious concernments. 
The Quakers, every where, and in some States, other sects, 
fought manfully by their side. 

In the proposals for amending the form of government for 
Providence, R. 1., in 1640, we find this article: ‘“ We agree, 
as formerly hath been the liberties of the town, so still to hold 
forth, liberty of conscience.”* ‘This State, it will be remem- 
bered, was settled by Baptists. 

The second charter for Rhode Island, granted by Charles 
II, in 1663, and probably sketched by Roger Williams, allows 
“every person and persons freely and fully to have and enjoy 
his own and their judgments and consciences in matters of re- 
ligious concernments.”+ In alluding to this, some years after, 
Williams observes, “ his majesty declared himself that he would 
experiment whether civil government could consist with such 
liberty of conscience.’ t 

“To suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his powers into 
the field of opinion, and to restrain the profession or propaga- 
tion of principles. .. .destroys all religious liberty. Noman shall 
be compelled to frequent or support any religious worship or 
ministry whatsoever. ’ || 

In 1656, the contiguous colonies urged Rhode Island to join 
them and crush the Quakers ; but she returned this noble an- 
swer: ‘ We shall strictly adhere to the foundation principle on 
which the colony was first settled,”’$ 2. e., liberty of conscience 
in religious concernments. From a work published by Wil- 
liams in England, in 1644, this sentence is extracted: “ There 
ought to be a perfect liberty to all men to maintain such wor- 





* Hazard’s State Papers. + Charter. ¢ Letter of 1670. 
| Laws of Rhode Island. § Benedict. 
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ship and ministry as they please.” And, as might be expect- 
ed from persons holding such sentiments, the Baptists com- 
plained, and remonstrated, and petitioned, where there was the 
least hope of success, in order that the odious laws then in 
force might be abrogated. 

In 1774, a day of fasting and prayer “ in behalf of our poor 
blind persecutors, and for releasement of our brethren,” is re- 
commended by the Baptist General Association of Virginia.* 
What an interesting spectacle! a whole denomination of Chris- 
tians prostrate in the dust, imploring mercy for those who 
were persecuting and imprisoning their ministers! Effort is 
put forth and continued, in a lawful way, until the whole Epis- 
copal hierarchy is abolished. ‘The Baptists were not satisfied 
with having licensed places for preaching,—believing that the 
Savior commissioned his disciples to “go into all the world 
and preach,’—that every law to hinder it was tyranny, and 
every parish line a vestige of religious despotism. In propa- 
gating their sentiments, they were sustained by those distin- 
guished patriots, Henry, Jefferson and Madison, and cheered 
by them in their arduous struggles for universal liberty in re- 
ligious matters. 

In New-England, the laws to support the clergy of the 
standing order, and to tax and oppress nonconformists, con- 
tinued in force long after our independence was achieved. In 
1672, Mr. Backus, vice Mr. Davis deceased, is appointed agent 
for the denomination. “Our brethren were so continually 
harassed for the support of the established clergy, that they 
found it necessary to have some one on the watch.”+ Mr. B. 
carried a petition to the first Continental Congress, then to the 
Massachusetts Provincial Congress, then to the General 
Assembly of that State. In 1775, in their petition to the 
Assembly, they set forth their rights in a bold and fearless 
manner: they ask, not as a favor, but as a right, for freedom 
from taxation in religious matters. Besides remonstrances and 
petitions, Baptist ministers employed their pens in behalf of 
the all-absorbing topic. In 1770, Mr. Backus published “ A 
Plea for Liberty of Conscience,” and afterwards, “ A Letter con- 
cerning ‘Taxes to support Religious Worship,” “ Defence of 
Religious Liberty,” “Government and Liberty described,” 
&c., &c. Other ministers gave to the world their thoughts on 
the bigotry and intolerance of the age, and urged the repeal 
of all laws infringing the rights of conscience. 





* Semple. + Benedict. 
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In. February, 1785, a law for the establishment and support 
of religion was passed in Georgia, through the influence of 
the Episcopalians.* It embraced all denominations, and gave 
all equal privileges; but in May, the Baptists remonstrated 
against it,—sent two messengers to the Legislature, and the 
next session it was repealed. In both ministers and members, 
they were much more numerous than any other denomination. 
Their preachers might have occupied every neighborhood, and 
lived upon the public treasury ; but no,—they knew that Christ’s 
“kingdom is not of this world,” and believed that any depend- 
ence on the civil power for its support tends to corrupt the 
purity and pristine loveliness of religion. ‘They therefore pre- 
ferred to pine in poverty, as many of them did, and prevent an 
unholy marriage between the church of Christ and the 
civil authority. ‘The overthrow of all the abovenamed odious 
laws is to be attributed to their unremitting efforts: they gener- 
ally struck the first blow, and thus inspired the other sects 
with their own intrepidity. It is owing to their sentiments, 
chiefly, as the friends of religious liberty, that no law, abridging 
the freedom of thought or opinion, touching religious worship, is 
now in force to disgrace our statute books. It is not here as- 
serted, that but for their efforts, a system of persecution, cruel 
and relentless as that of Mary of England, or Catharine de 
Medici of France, would now have obtained in these United 
States ; but it is asserted, that the Baptists have successfully pro- 
pagated their sentiments on the subject of religious liberty, at 
the cost of suffering in property, in person, in limb and in life. 
Let the sacrifice be ever so great, they have always freely 
made it, in testimony of their indignation against laws which 
would fetter the conscience. ‘Their opposition to tyranny was 
implacable, and it mattered not whether the intention was to 
tax the people without representation, or to give to the civil 
magistrate authority to settle religious questions by the sword. 
In either case, it met in every Baptist an irreconcilable foe. 

As late as 1811, in Massachusetts, persons, who did not be- 
long to the standing order, were compelled to pay taxes to 
support ministers not of their own choosing. By certificates, 
that they usually attended another meeting, they sometimes 
escaped taxation; but they were frequently harassed by offi- 
cers, and compelled to attend upon the courts. So wedded 





* Vol. B, p. 284. 
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were the people to the opinion, that religion must be sup- 
ported by Jaw, that all unjust enactments on the subject were 
not annulled till 1834. 

In these examinations, we have had access chiefly to the 
laws and histories of New-England, Virginia and Georgia ; 
and we have found the Baptists the undeviating friends of re~ 
ligious liberty. Rhode Island, settled by this denomination, 
has, from its commencement, been the asylum for the oppressed. 
And it may possibly be asked, if, ina State, the receptacle of 
the discontented from the four quarters of the earth, there be 
any religion and any law? and whether the dominant party 
did not here also learn the art of persecution ? 

In regard to religion, it may be observed, that in 1811, there 
were about ninety religious societies in the thirty-one town- 
ships, while the whole population is less than 90,000: so that 
there is a place of worship for every thousand persons. In 
1834, the biographer of Williams, who was a native of the 
State, says, “‘ It is believed, that at this present time, there are 
as many religious societies in Rhode Island as in other States, 
in proportion to the inhabitants, and that the ministry is as 
well supported, though it is done by the voluntary liberality of 
the respective societies. ‘The state of morality and religion 
would, it is believed, bear a favorable comparison with that in 
other States.” The laws are as much respected as in other 
commonwealths,—-she has never been agitated by an insurrec- 
tion, nor often, if ever, witnessed a mob. Not a law infringing the 
liberty of conscience has ever been passed by her Legislature,— 
none to support religion,—for it has been thought wisest to leave 
this matter to the good sense of each particular neighborhood. 
In this respect, she forms an enviable contrast with her sisters. 
She stands out in the midst of them, unstained with the blood 
of heretics,—an object of the world’s wonder and admiration, — 
giving to the old maxim, that “all sects will persecute if they 
have the power,” a triumphant, though, alas, a solitary refu- 
tation. 

The question may be asked, how should this denomination, 
in its sentiments of religious liberty, be so much in advance of 
the age? The form of church government, established by 
the Puritans, was a pure democracy, and essentially that of the 
Baptists. ‘True; but in the reception of members the two de- 
nominations differ widely : while a large portion of the former 
come into the church by birth, the latter enter on their own 
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responsibility. ‘They feel that they have rights, and prize 
them. One feature in the polity of the former renders it a 
kind of parental government, authorized to mould the opinions 
of its subjects before they are able themselves to discern them. 
But from the first, the Baptists seem to have perceived the 
truth on this subject. Whether they derived it from particular 
texts, or from the general principles of the Bible, it is not now 
for us to inquire. ‘Their knowledge on this subject is coeval 
with their existence as a distinct people. Religious liberty is 
a Baptist watchword, a kind of talisman, which operates like a 
charm, and nerves every man for action. 

But while the Baptists have been the undeviating friends of 
religious liberty, at the same time they have labored, and suf- 
fered, and made sacrifices for civil liberty. The patriotism of 
no class has burned with a purer or steadier flame,—none 
other has exhibited a loftier attachment to country and to civil 
rights. In both wars for independence they were found rally- 
ing around their country’s flag : their ministers were chaplains 
in 1776 and in 1812: their blood has been freely shed at 
Bennington, at Saratoga, at the Eutaw and at Savannah. 
The prayers of their churches and associations, for national 
protection, have gone up to the God of battles. By referring 
to the extracts below, we shall find abundant proof, that their 
love of civil, was as ardent as that of religious, liberty. 

In the first charter for Rhode Island, obtained in 1644, by 
Roger Williams, authority is given to the inhabitants to rule 
themselves by such form of civil government, as by voluntary 
consent of allor the greater part, they shall find most suitable.* 
The first General Assembly of this State, in 1647, denominate 
their government “ democratical, that is to say, a government 
held by the free and voluntary consent of all.”+ In 1644, © 
while Williams was in England procuring the first charter, he 
published a book, in which he discloses his principles on. both 
religious and civil liberty: “ Kings and magistrates must be 
considered invested with no more power than the people be- 
trust them with.” ‘The sovereign of all civil authority is 
founded in the consent of the people,’—a doctrine not under- 
stood by the other statesmen of this country till more than a 
century had passed away. 





* Hazard’s State Papers. t Laws. 
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In answer to a letter from the general committee of Virginia 
Baptists, in 1789, Washington recollects that the denomination 
‘have been throughout America uniformly, and almost unani- 
mously, the firm friends of civil liberty, and the persevering 
promoters of our glorious Revolution.”* 

Involuntary respect goes forth to the man who brings to 
light some great and useful truth in the sciences or in the arts. 
Such was the discovery of the art of printing,—the power and 
uses of steam,—the true theory of the solar system: but what 
are these in comparison with the great moral truth which the 
Baptists have held forth before the public eye for centuries ?— 
a truth, without which life would be a burden, and civil liberty 
but a mockery. Nor is this all. While the Baptists have 
always defended the principles of religious liberty, they have 
never violated them. ‘They have had but one opportunity of 
forming a system of civil government, and they so formed it 
as to create an era in the history of civilization. In the little 
Baptist State of Rhode Island was the experiment first attempted 
of leaving religion wholly to herself, unprotected and un- 
sustained by the civil arm. The principles, which were here 
first planted, have taken root in other lands, and have borne 
abundant fruit. ‘The world is coming nearer to the opinions 
of Roger Williams ; and so universally are his sentiments now 
adopted in this country, that, like other successful philoso- 
phers, he is likely himself to be lost in the blaze of his own 
discovery. Adelgos. 





* Washington’s letter. 
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Articce III. 


THE CLAIMS OF EDUCATION SOCIETIES UPON THE FRIENDS 
OF AN EFFICIENT MINISTRY. 


Twenty-third and fourth Annual Reports of the Directors 
of the Northern Baptist Education Society, presented at 
the Annual Meetings held in Boston, May, 1837 and 
1838. . 


Twentieth Annual Report of the Baptist Education Society 
of the State of New York. Hamilton, Aug., 1837. 


Twenty-second Annual Report of the Directors of the Ameri- 
can Education Society, May, 1838. 


Ir gives us pleasure to state, that these interesting and able 
Reports show not only an undiminished but increasing zeal in 
the cause of ministerial education. We gather from them the 
following facts. ‘The whole number of beneficiaries at present 
under the patronage of the Northern Baptist Education Society 
and its branches, is one hundred and seventy. In the course 
of the last eight years, assistance has been extended to four 
hundred and twenty-five candidates for the ministry, at an ex- 
pense of $56,13994. Of the one hundred and seventy who 
are now receiving aid, forty-four are pursuing theological stud- 
ies, fifty-two are in college, and the remaining seventy-seven 
in the earlier stages of their education. The Education Society 
of the State of New York, which is not limited in its operations 
to the support of beneficiaries, has also originated the Hamilton 
Literary and Theological Seminary, and sustained it for seven- 
teen years. The number of students that have been aided 
from its funds, exceeds five hundred. The total amount of 
expenditure, from the beginning, is $150,000, besides which, 
about twenty scholarships, of $1000 each, have been endow- 
ed, and a subscription of $13,000 raised for permanent 
funds. It appears from the Report of the American Education 
Society, that it has aided, during the past year, 1141; that, 
during the twenty-three years of its existence, it has aided in 
all 2933, and has introduced into the sacred office about 
1200 individuals. There are now under the patronage of the 
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Society 1141. Of this number, 283 are in theological semina- 
ries, 588 in colleges, and 270 in academies, or under private 
instruction. 

The enterprise, in which these societies are engaged, is, in 
our judgment, the leading enterprise of the age. ‘The success 
which has attended it, as indicated by the results abovenamed, 
is certainly such as should fill our hearts with the most fervent 
gratitude, and excite us to renewed zeal in a work on which 
God has placed so distinctly, the seal of his approbation. Such 
efforts for the enlargement of the Christian ministry are, both 
as to the form in which they are prosecuted and the extent to 
which they are carried, almost peculiar to the present age of 
the church. In this respect, at least, the living generation of 
churches may look back to the past, and take encouragement 
for the evidence of progress which the contrast exhibits. After 
all, however, the question, whether we are doing much or little 
in this cause, is the question, not of the comparative activity 
of our own and other times, but of the proportion which our 
exertions bear to the real exigences of the case. It is by this 
rule, and this only, that we are to judge of our obligations ; 
and who, we ask, that judges of them thus, will say that he 
has discharged their claims, or adequately felt their importance ? 
The church, be it remembered, has undertaken to convert the 
world. She has acknowledged the duty; she has entered 
upon the work ; and, of course, that duty is unperformed, that 
work remains yet to be done, so long as there is a creature 
under the whole heaven to whom the gospel has not been 
preached. Faith, we read, cometh by hearing. It hath pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching, to save them that believe ; 
and, since it is impossible for the church to apply this agency 
in her collective capacity, she must do it through the medium 
of her representatives ;—that is, she must raise up, and Send 
abroad her messengers into all Christian and pagan lands, and 
cease not, till the seventh angel shall sound, and voices break 
forth in heaven and on earth, saying, “ The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, 
and he shall reign for ever andever.” It is now, we suppose, 
a liberal estimate to say, that probably not more than three or 
four hundred ministers are introduced into the sacred office 
yearly, as the combined result of all the efforts that are made 
for this purpose by the whole church militant of our land. 
Church militant, did we say? How can we say it without 
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an incongruity which every one feels, if this. be the host with 
which we think to fight the battles of the Lord, and subdue 
the world to the obedience of the faith? Such a supply does 
but little more than repair the ordinary wastes of death. It 
does but little more than enable us to keep possession of the 
ground which has been already won. Nay, if it were not so, 
if all those, whom the assistance of the church enables to enter 
the ministry from year to year, actually increased its ranks to 
the extent of their whole number, and thus constituted a new 
available force for the purpose of an aggressive movement 
against the powers of sin, how disproportionate to the demands 
of the enterprise would be even such a provision! Should the 
other portions of Christendom do their part in evangeliz- 
ing the world, and devolve on us only our proper share of the 
work, it would belong to us at this moment to furnish not fewer 
than two thousand preachers of the gospel, and that too, on the 
supposition, that we allow but one preacher for two thousand 
pagans.* 

But it is not necessary for us to measure our efforts upon 
so grand a scale, in order that we may see their deficiencies. 
It is a solemn fact, that, at our present rate of progress, we 
shall never be able to overtake the wants of merely our own 
country. ‘They have now been for a long time gaining upon 
us with a rapidity which should make every Christian and 
every patriot tremble for the result. Should we henceforth 
forget that the “ field is the world,” and make it our exclusive 
object to spread the means of instruction merely through our 
own land, all that we are now doing would be insufficient to 
furnish even one fourth part of the people of these United 
States with a competent supply of well-qualified ministers of 
the gospel. Every day, every hour, increases the fearful dis- 
proportion. ‘The absolute number of ministers in our country 
is greater at the present time, it is true, than at any former 
period ; but their relative number, as compared with our popu- 
lation, is vastly less; and it must go on to diminish yet more 
and more, unless we adopt speedy and more efficient measures 
to arrest its decline. 

This we are most solemnly bound to do, as the consistent 
followers of him who hath said, “Go ye into all the world 





__* We use here a calculation, which happens to be at hand, and suppose, that 
if it varies from the present state of things, it so varies as to strengthen, not 
weaken, the argument. 
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and preach the gospel to every creature.” In conformity with 
that ordinance of Heaven which has made preaching the great 
instrument of salvation, we profess to be laboring to carry into 
effect this command of our Lord, by educating for the sacred 
office those sons of the church, who may not be able to edu- 
cate themselves, and who yet desire to serve God in the min- 
istry of his Son. We are under no mistake, we can be under 
no mistake, in regard to the principle on which this plan of 
action proceeds. If we are, then an apostle has misled us. 
Hear his language : “‘ How shall they call on him in whom they 
have not believed? and how shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher? and how shall they preach, except they be sent?” 
Rom. 10: 14,15. They can preach in no way, absolutely 
in no way, the church responds, unless they be sent. As to 
the fruit of this conviction, and as a desirable method for at- 
taining the object in view, education societies have been 
formed among us, and assert their claim to our prayers and 
contributions. In some branches of the church they have now 
been for more than twenty years in a course of operation. In 
this period they have, beyond all question, done infinite good. 
We should be unthankful for the most signal favors of Heaven, 
we should be blind to the plainest evidence of fact, were we 
to deny this. We do not deny it; we acknowledge it ever, 
with all thankfulness and joy. 

Still, if what has just been stated be correct, there is, after 
all, much less occasion here for j joy, than for sorrow and lamen- 
tation. All that we have yet done is, it will be perceived, as 
nothing, compared with what we have yet todo. ‘The demand 
for ministers still exceeds the supply, beyond all proportion. 
The efforts which the church is at present making to remedy 
this deficiency, by means of education societies, are not only less 
than her pecuniary ability would permit,—that we hold to be 
too plain either for argument or denial,—but they are in fact an 
inadequate expression of the conviction which the church her- 
self has, that the deficiency in question exists, and devolves 
upon her a duty which she has not done, till it be removed. 

We wish to detain our readers for a moment upon this 
latter thought. 'To repeat it, in other words, we say, that the 
support we are giving to those measures which have for their 
object, not only the increase in point of numbers, but the more 
thorough education of those who preach, does not seem to cor- 
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respond at all to the interest which is unquestionably felt by 
Christians, that the gospel may yet, in some way, be preached, 
and the world be converted toGod. It is impossible not to be- 
lieve, that there is a vast amount of such interest in the churches 
of our land, which does not take this direction for the attain- 
ment of its end. ‘To measure their piety, by their exertions to 
increase the supply of fully educated ministers, would bring us 
certainly to a most painful, we honestly think, also, false con- 
clusion. We cannot consent to adopt such a standard. It 
must be, that no inconsiderable part of their energy, in laboring 
to spread the truth, is expended in other ways. Who can per- 
suade himself, that we should not witness very different results, 
if education societies were the object of such a patronage as 
we should expect would be extended to them, if it were the 
settled conviction of the whole church, that they are, we 
will not say her only, but her wisest, her most efficient in- 
strumentalities for promoting the cause of Christ. The evi- 
dence of such a conviction, we are constrained to say, does not 
appear. ‘There is, on the contrary, but too convincing proof, 
that the object of education societies has not yet secured that 
place in the confidence, even of some religious people, to 
which the friends of the cause feel that it is entitled. 

To the question now, why it 1s that so many support it but 
feebly, or neglect it altogether, who yet,—for it is of such only 
that we here speak,—have the interests of religion unquestiona- 
bly at heart, different answers, perhaps, would be given by differ- 
ent persons. Nor would those answers necessarily be inconsistent 
with each other. For there are various causes, no doubt, which 
contribute to the fact in question; and no one of them should 
be separately insisted on, to the exclusion of the rest. But 
while admitting, as we thus do, that there are other important con- 
siderations also, which should be taken into account, still we 
have no doubt, that the explanation which we seek, is to be 
found principally in a single fact. ‘That feature of the plan 
of education societies, which gives so much prominence to liter- 
ary qualification as a means of ministerial usefulness, has failed, 
as yet, to commend itself to the full regard of many in the 
Christian church. Those to whom we refer suppose, and cor- 
rectly suppose, that the system of providing for the education 
of suitable candidates for the ministry attaches, not certainly 
less, perhaps more, importance to the character, than to the 
number of those who preach. ‘They know that it encourages 
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and, so far as possible, demands, on the part of those whom it 
assists, a course of severe and protracted study ; and that it 
esteems no length of time which may be necessary, within 
certain limits, for completing it, as spent in any other than the 
very wisest manner.* All this they understand; but in the 
policy on which it proceeds, they are unable fully to concur. 
They do not sympathize in the view which rests so much of 
the efficiency of the Christian ministry upon the basis of intellect- 
ual attainments. ‘They are much more impressed with the 
importance of seeing to it, that many laborers are thrust into 
the field, than of taking care that they be qualified for their 
work, by the possession of proper knowledge and discipline. 
Their feeling is, to state it im a word, that the wants of the 
church require a much more rapid increase of ministers than 
the slow process of education societies can ever furnish; and, 
furthermore, that men, whose attainments are far less complete, 
will, after all, answer every purpose perhaps equally well. It 
is believed, that the prevalence of such ideas in the minds of 
real Christians, yea, their wide-spread and efficient prevalence, 
especially in portions of our own denomination, still presents 
one of the greatest obstacles to the success of education societies, 
which remains to be overcome. ‘The cause has as yet sur- 
mounted them but in part. Until it shall have done so en- 
tirely, and thus have secured the full confidence and support 
of those who now seek the end of their Christian calling in 
other ways, the creation must still groan in its bondage, and 
ery for deliverance in vain. If this be so, we cannot deplore 
too deeply the existence of any such ideas, in regard either to 
the object of education societies, or the practicability of its 
attainment, as would interfere at all with their success. Noth- 
ing, on the contrary, can be of greater consequence surely, than 
that all Christians should entertain here the same views, and 
pursue the same measures. 





* The rule of the American Education Society is this: **‘ No person shall be 
patronized who does not furnish satisfactory evidence of piety, and who is 
not in the way of obtaining a thorough classical and theological education, that 
is, either preparing to enter college, as a member of some regularly constituted 
college, where a thorvugh classical course is pursued; or engaged in theologi- 
cal studies, with the design of taking a regular three years’ course.—Rules, 
c. v, §2. The Baptist Education Society, as we understand it, is making all 
possible progress towards the same point. In the chapter respecting beneficia- 
ries, it is laid down as follows: ‘‘ Every beneficiary must sustain a fair, moral 
and decidedly religious character. He must also maintain his character as a 
scholar. He must not advance from one stage of instruction to another, ex- 
cept in the regular course, without the permission of the Board.”’ 
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It is the importance and duty of precisely such a concurrence 
in favor of education societies, which we wish to illustrate and 
enforce in the present article. ‘The remarks, which have been 
already made, indicate the aspect under which the subject will 
be considered. ‘The grounds, on which many, in our own 
branch of the church in particular, refuse to codperate, in this 
plan for the increase of ministers, are, it has been said, two- 
fold :—that ‘it insists too much upon literary qualifications as a 
condition of usefulness, and that it fails to multiply the number 
of preachers so rapidly as the demand for them requires. We 
know of no greater service which a person could render to the 
cause of education societies, than to expose these objections, 
and show their insufficiency, whether as a plea for inaction, 
or for the preference of other measures. 

It will be our endeavor to prove, that the objections referred 
to, so far from having any just foundation, lie in fact against the 
very things which constitute the chief merit of education socie- 
ties ; that they are entitled, in other words, to support, precisely 
for the reasons, first, that they encourage so high a standard of 
ministerial preparation, and, second, that, so far as regards the 
mere numerical increase of the ministry, they are contributing 
to it more effectually than any other means which Christians 
could employ. 

The position which education societies have taken, in refer- 
ence to a full and mature course of study as preparatory to the 
public duties of the ministry, entitles them to our most cordial 
approval and our most efficient support. This is the first point 
before us for confirmation. It would be sufficient for establish- 
ing it, merely to exhibit the connection which uniformly exists 
between the usefulness of ministers and the stores of intellectual 
preparation with which they enter upon their work. This 
ground, however, has been often trod. ‘There is another view 
of the subject, equally impressive, perhaps, if not equally direct. 
The best way, in some cases, to expose an error, Is, to trace it 
to its sources. Let us, on this principle, proceed to inquire, 
briefly, whence it is, that so many have been led to imbibe 
opinions unfriendly to learning, and have thus been kept from 
realizing the importance of providing the requisite facilities for 
its attainment 

. We may discover the origin of this, in some measure, we 
answer first, in the ideas which such persons entertain re- 
specting the nature of the means on which the preacher of 
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the gospel is dependent for his success. ‘There is often, on the 
part of truly good people, an excessive jealousy of every thing 
which savors of reliance on human instrumentality for attain- 
ing the ends of the ministry. ‘They regard the work of con- 
version as so peculiarly the work of God, as either to lose sight 
entirely of all other agency, or to undervalue it, and deem its 
application of little or no importance. Such is their concep- 
tion of man’s dependence, that it leads them, to contract the 
sphere of his activity to the most narrow limits. ‘They almost 
think, that the preacher has traversed its whole circuit, if he 
has but presented to his hearers the truth, merely in the form 
and in the language in which the Scriptures have expressed it. 
It is not learning, say they, nor eloquence, nor argument, but 
the influence of the Spirit, which converts the soul, and pre- 
pares it for heaven. ‘They carry the sentiment so far, as to feel, 
not only that the intervention of the Spirit is indispensable, in all 
cases, to give effect to the gospel, which is certainly true, but 
that very little beyond this is in fact either indispensable, or in 
any way very highly important. Not content with denying 
the independent efficacy of means, in themselves considered, 
they go further, and call im question their utility. The 
sovereignty of God, according to their conception of it, is likely 
to be the most honored, when the ministrations of the word are 
such, in regard to their manifest and undeniable weakness, as to 
afford least room for doubt as to the cause of any good of 
which such ministrations may perchance be instrumental. 

It is inevitable, that the effect of such views should not be 
to alienate those who entertain them from any special interest 
in the cause of education societies. Such individuals are at 
issue with them on first principles. ‘They must necessarily 
regard them as making exactions of the candidate for the 
ministry, to which his usefulness does not require that he 
should submit, and hence, as imposing, in their demand for 
charity, a burden on the church herself, which she is not 
bound to sustain. We cannot but consider it as proof, that 
such ideas still exist and have an influence, when we see so 
many who hurry into the sacred office afier scarcely sufficient 
delay to establish their own claim to church character, and 
when too, which is a still sadder spectacle, we see so many, 
who, iaetend of frowning upon such intrusion, actually invite 
and welcome such laborers into the field ?* We acknowledge 





* The evil, to which we allude, is wide-spread, and is felt in other denomi- 
nations, as well as our own. A venerable professor in one of the oldest 
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and honor the feeling of piety, which may in some instances 
prompt this impatience. But is it, we would ask, the dictate 
of a sound, enlightened piety? Is it according to truth and 
reason, or is it not rather contrary to both, to disparage thus the 
importance of means, and act as if they had no connection with 
the operations of the Spirit? Is it an authorized confidence in 
God, or is it presumption to say, that he will certainly bless 
our endeavors, if they are but well meant ; and that we need 
but little evidence of our fitness for his service, except that of 
our sincerity ? The answer to these questions discovers to us 
the mistake, which is so often made upon this subject. It is 
true indeed, that the ablest exhibitions, humanly speaking, of 
the claims of the gospel, must be utterly powerless, unless the 
presence and energy of the Spirit attend them and make thei 
effectual. At the same time, it is to be recollected, that there 
are laws in the kingdom of grace, as well as of nature, and 
that conformity to them is as essential to success in the one 
case as in the other. Nay, the condition on which moral re- 
sults depend, are, if possible, the more rigidly exacted, and re- 
quire for their fulfilment a vastly higher exercise of human 
power. 

If this be so, then we can in no way honor God so much, as 
by respecting his own appointment. We can in no way labor 
for the spiritual good of others, with so much effect, as by con- 
curring in the responsibility which God lays upon us,—exert- 
ing ourselves to discharge it by putting forth our utmost vigor 
in the sphere which he has assigned to us. ‘Those, who so far 
mistake the limits of this sphere, as to arrogate to their own 
efforts that sufficiency which can be only of him who work- 
eth all things after the counsel of his own will, are guilty most 
certainly of the greatest presumption ; but then, those again, 
who so far mistake these limits, on the other hand, as to ex- 
pect that God will interpose and give them success without 
exertion of their own, which be has promised to give only in 
connection with it, are also guilty of presumption ; and it is 
really debatable which is the greater presumption of the two. 





Presbyterian theological seminaries of this country had occasion, a few years 
since, to make this public declaration: ‘* Seldom, if ever, I think, have we 
been able to persuade as many as one half of any class to continue their studies 
to the close of the prescribed period. Many stay but half the usual time ; 
others not more than a third part ; and some, after spending with us a single 
short summer session, have gone forth and announced themselves as the pupils 
of our seminary.”’ 
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But it is not necessary for us to err in either of these respects. 
If we but take here the correct view, it conciliates every diffi- 
culty. Jt neither derogates at all from any prerogative of 
God, nor sets aside man from the office to which God has 
appointed him. While we recollect, that it lies with the 
Spirit to determine, in every case, whether the word preached 
shall be effectual or not, we are to recollect, also, that in point 
of fact, the word ts effectual or otherwise, very much according 
to the character of the agency which is employed in preach- 
ing it; that there is no inconsistency, in other words, between 
the mode of the Spirit’s operation and the laws of mind ; 
and hence, that so far as human action is concerned, success 
in the labor of the ministry is to be sought essentially by 
the same methods, as those on which we rely in other cases, 
where the object is to change the opinions of men, and induce 
them to think and feel and act with ourselves. It follows, of 
course, that of two ministers, whose piety is the same, he will 
be most successful in winning souls to Christ, who has the 
ampler resources of talent and sanctified knowledge. It fol- 
lows, that, af other things be equal, he will be best able to 
serve the church, who has done the most to cultivate and im- 
prove the faculties which God has bestowed upon him. Just 
so far as the light which his learning enables him to shed upon 
the sacred text is clearer, and just so far as the power, which 
his mastery of the arts of discourse and argument give him 
over conscience is greater, he must, in that degree precisely, be 
more likely to gain converts to the truth, than one who is 
destitute of that learning and inexpert in those arts. 

All this would seem to be so plain, that had it not occurred 
to some to question it, it certainly would not have occurred to 
us, that there could be any need of an attempt to prove it. 
The mistake, to which the few words that we have said are 
opposed, is not by any means, that piety is made to occupy 
too high a place in the list of ministerial requisites :—t is im- 


possible to exalt it too high :—it is, that other qualifications, 


which are also important, are degraded from the rank which 
is due to them, and thus that the ministry has entailed upon it 
that comparative inefficiency, which results necessarily from 
seeking to accomplish its ends by a mere partial use of the 
means which God has ordained for the purpose. So far as 
the interests of education societies have suffered from this 
mistake, it has been surely for a most insufficient reason ; and 
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the influence of it ought to cease from the church entirely and 
for ever. 

2. We proceed to remark upon another cause, which would 
seem to have misled some in their estimate of learning. We 
refer to the misconstruction which they put upon certain pas- 
sages of the Bible. It results, indeed, from inattention to the 
true sense of what the Scriptures teach respecting the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit, that any should have ever fallen into the 
error which has been already considered. But what we now 
have in view is something entirely distinct from this. ‘There 
is a class of passages in the Bible, which do really appear, per- 
haps, at first view, to disparage the worth of all mere human 
science, and which have thus afforded a pretext for under- 
valuing it, of which some have always been ready to avail 
themselves. It will be impossible to comment on these in 
detail ; one example will suffice. It shall be taken from the 
second chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. It has 
been cited in support of the view which we oppose, more 
frequently perhaps than any other. It is the principal witness 
in the case. Let us examine its testimony. “And J, 
brethren, when I came to you, came not with excellency of 
speech, or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of 
God. For I determined not to know any thing among you, 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” It is thus that the apostle 
speaks in the first and second verses of this chapter. ‘To the 
same effect he says again, in the fourth verse; ‘ And my 
speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power.” 

Such language now utters, in the ears of some, a voice of the 
most decided reprobation of that whole style of discourse, 
which requires any special effort of mind, either on the part 
of the hearer to comprehend, or on the part of the preacher 
to originate. ‘The example of the apostle, as here set forth, 
appears to them to discountenance every thing beyond the 
most unstudied simplicity of thought and speech, and thus to 
sanction a mode of preaching, which, provided there be piety, 
will be equally as successful in the hands of the untaught and 
the ignorant as of the educated and the learned. As to such 
a construction of the terms, in which the apostle has expressed 
himself, is it not, we would ask, decisive against it, that the 
apostle’s own practice so manifestly contradicts it? Who can 
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read attentively the very epistle in which the terms under re- 
mark occur, and not discern upon every line of it the stamp 
of a most vigorous and cultivated intellect? We may assert 
the same thing in regard to his other writings, especially his 
epistles to the Romans, the Galatians and the Hebrews. Ex- 
amples of more expert or sounder reasoning can hardly be 
found in all the volumes of uninspired wisdom which the world 
contains. He who brings to the study of these portions of the 
Bible the very largest measure of learning, finds it all exhaust- 
ed in the attempt to master them and make himself competent 
to teach them to others. Had their author been unfriendly to 
learning, and wished to bring it into disrepute in the church, 
who can believe, that he would have thus written in such a 
way as actually to impose on the church a perpetual necessity 
for the cultivation of learning, in order to understand and ex- 
pound even his own instructions? A degree of foresight far 
short of inspiration would have saved him, we may be sure, 
from such an inconsistency. 

And after all, what ground is there for imputing it to him, 
even so far as regards those declarations which seem most to 
authorize it? The apostle reprobates, it is true, the wisdom 
of the world, and disclaims all connection with it, both as a 
source of instruction and as an instrument of success. It is 
certain, also, from the manner in which he speaks, that there 
are arts of discourse, which he disdained to use, and of whose 
aid he represents the gospel as entirely independent. What 
his meaning here now really was, we can be at no serious loss 
to discover ; it is reflected clearly, we think, from a view of 
his position when he wrote this epistle to the Corinthians. 
Minuteness of criticism we wave as unnecessary. In the 
passages which have been cited, it will be observed, that there 
are two points, in which the apostle declares that there was a 
difference between himself and other teachers ;* one of these 
relates to the matter, and the other to the manner of his 
preaching. He characterizes the former, when he says, that 
he came not with the excellency of wisdom, declarmg the 
testimony of God, but on the contrary determined to know 
nothing save Jesus Christ and him crucified ; and so also when 





* Critics differ, indeed, in regard to the precise turn of thought which these 
passages contain. But the difference is not esseutial. In the remarks above 
made, we assume that our translation presents a fair view of the general 
sense. 
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he styles what he taught, the wisdom of God, even the hidden 
wisdom, which God ordained before the world; which none 
of the princes of this world knew ; and still more in the same 
strain. The peculiarity in his manner of preaching was, that 
he used not excellency of speech, or the enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but set forth his message in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power. All this now, as we understand it, is 
said in contrast, not certainly to a legitimate use of man’s fac- 
ulties of speech and reason, but to that perversion of these 
faculties, for which all the Greeks indeed, but the Corinthians 
in particular, were notorious.* ‘The apostle, knowing to whom 
he wrote, knew at what aspects of the gospel offence would 
most readily be taken. He felt that it was necessary to assert, 
at once, its grand peculiarity as a revelation from God, and 
thus mark for ever the distinction between it and the idle specu- 
lations of that philosophy, falsely so called, of which there 
were so many teachers and admirers at Corinth. ‘The charac- 
teristics of this philosophy were self-sufficiency, pride, arrogance, 
and every other temper of mind which is most hostile to the 
reception of Christian truth, or real truth of any kind. Well 
might the apostle say, that he had no fellowship with such a 
spirit, and well might he, in the language of a bitter irony, 
stigmatize it as the excellency of wisdom and knowledge. 

So, too, the plainness of speech, which he studied to observe, 
had its antithesis in the practice of the times. It was the pro- 
fessed object of the rhetoric then taught, to show how language 
might be best used so as to perplex and bewilder and confound 
an opponent, instead of exposing his error, and convincing him 
of the truth. He who could use words with the greatest dex- 
terity+ for this purpose, was considered as most accomplished 
in the art of discourse, was followed by admirers, was honored and 
applauded. It could not be expected that a teacher of the 
gospel, or any honest teacher would seek to gain influence by 
such measures. ‘The purity of truth would be sullied by a 
contact so vile and unworthy! ‘That the apostle Paul should 
have disdained such artifices as these, was a matter of course. 
That, in writing to the Corinthians, who held them in such high 





* <* Ab eo tempore ’’ (rebuilding of Corinth by Julius Cesar) ‘ philosophie 
studia Corinthi exculta sunt; in primis autem, Sophistarwm ingens numerus 
ibi fait.”"— Ros. Schol. in Priorem ad Corinth. Epist. 

t ** Give me doctrines,’’ said one of the wranglers of this school; ‘I will 
find arguments to support them.”’ 
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esteem, he should have expressed his contempt of them, was 
perfectly natural.* But the censure extends no farther. It 
requires the Christian preacher to forego no advantages which 
may be secured from a judicious cultivation of his reason, or 
taste, or any other faculty which God has given him. It leaves 
him at liberty to use a simple or polished style, to address the 
judgment or the imagination, to employ metaphors or syllogisms, 
as may best accord with the habits of his own mind and the 
character of his auditory. Such, fairly construed, is the import 
of the apostle’s language. Such, fairly construed, is the spirit 
and tone of the whole Bible. It would be difficult to name a 
book which eulogizes learning in loftier terms, or urges to its 
pursuit by stronger appeals. It is, of all books which the world 
contains, the very last that should be quoted against learning 
and the friends of learning. 

3. A part of the hostility or indifference which is shown to the 
cause of education societies proceeds, we remark, in the third 
place, from an idea which many have, that there is something 
in the pursuits of study necessarily unfavorable to the cultiva- 
tion of ardent piety. It is not the soil, by any means, to which 
such persons look for the fruits of eminent holiness. ‘They 
suppose it almost impossible, that habits of devotion and habits 
of intense mental application should exist together. They 

_ have seen, it may be, so few instances of their union, that they 
take the infrequency of the fact as evidence of its impossibility, 
and cease to expect a different result. There is learning of a 
certain kind, it must be conceded, which deserves to be thus 
proscribed ; and, as to learning of any kind, there are ways of 
seeking it, which merit, not praise, but reprobation ; and which 
are attended, not with good, but evil only, to those who pursue 
them. But this, it should be borne in mind, is true of every 
other thing. It is eminently true of the acquisition of wealth ; 
and yet there are none in the world, except those who would 











* We may compare the attitude of Paul, in this case, with that of Luther and 
others at the commencement of the Reformation. ‘The frequent abuses of 
reason, when applied to matters of faith, led Luther and many of the older the- 
ologians to express themselves severely respecting the use of reason on these 
subjects. Their objections, however, were directed only against the arrogance 
and perversion of reason, and especially against the Aristotelian philosophy then . 
prevalent in the schools. Paul objected, in the same way, to grhogogi«, 3 


Col. 2: 8, or yr@ors wevdovuuoc, 1 Tim. 6: 20. All these writers have, 


in other passages, done full justice to reason in itself, as the noblest gift of God.”’ 
—Knapp’s Theology, Vol. 1, p. 54. 
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go out of it to escape its evil, who would for this reason, inter- 
dict and renounce its use altogether. Even Christians may 
desire it, and seek it, and increase in it, and yet, at the same 
time, be themselves enriched with all the spiritual increase of 
God. Still, how many snares beset the path of those who would 
be rich! How many sources of gain are there, to which they 
may not lawfully resort; and how many ways are there of 
seeking it from any source which would make it a curse, and 
not a blessing, to obtain it? Still, riches, although the root of 
so much evil, may be used also for purposes of good ; and when 
sought with this view, may be made an object of the most ear- 
nest pursuit, and yet occasion no interference with our spirit- 
uality. And the pursuit of learning should occasion as little ; 
it should occasion infinitely less ; for we have done injustice to 
learning, in comparing its tendencies with those of wealth. 
There are resemblances, indeed, between them, but the differ- 
ences are greater. Piety has vastly fewer dangers to encounter 
in her intercourse with learning, than with wealth. The affinity 
between them is stronger; and “the association of them,” it 
has been said with perfect truth, “is natural; and ought, if 
possible, to be invariable. All their elements and tendencies 
harmonize perfectly ; and, if combined, would increase each 
other’s efficiency. Piety would exalt and illuminate learning, 
and learning would contribute to the dignity, the strength and 
the enlargement of piety: they ought always, therefore, as far 
as possible, to dwell and live with and in each other; each 
loving and cherishing the other as itself.” 

And so, in fact, they have lived and dwelt in some of the 
most illustrious examples of Christian character on record. 
Those who think, that intellectual pursuits have any necessary 
tendency to injure the piety of those devoted to them, must be 
under a mistake; the evidence is to the contrary. We men- 
tion the name of Leighton ; and what an association, of all 
that is lovely and venerable in goodness, does the name sug- 
gest! He would have been an ornament to any age of the 
church. He would have shone with lustre among the primi- 
tive disciples themselves. Yet his intellectual attainments 
were surpassed only by his spiritual. His works give proof of 
an almost unbounded erudition. He would have filled the 
world with the renown of his learning, had he not already fill- 
ed it with that of his virtues. In the same rank, or, if possi- 
ble, still higher, stands also our own Edwards. It has ennobled 
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the race of mankind that he has belonged to it. The perfect 
pattern we except, of course ; but, with that exception, it may 
be doubted whether the charms of religion were ever wrought 
into a form of greater loveliness. His aim was, as he himself 
wrote it in his diary, that “on supposition that there never 
was to be but one individual in the world, at any one time, who 
was properly a complete Christian, in all respects of a right 
stamp, having Christianity always shining in its true lustre, and 
appearing excellent and lovely, from whatever part and under 
whatever character viewed ;—T act,” he says, “ just as] would 
do, if I strove with all my might to be that one who should 
live in my time.” And so, blessed saint! thou didst strive, 
and strive too, with such effect, as to approach the mark as 
nearly as almost any mortal who has yet lived. But he did 
this, it is well known, amid habits of study as severe as human 
industry ever practised. His whole life, with little exception 
beyond the necessary intervals of sleep, was, as it were, one 
prolonged act of the most intense mental excitation ; so success- 
ful, as to raise him, by general consent, to the highest summit 
of intellectual greatness, yet so little injurious to his spirituality, 
that, to use his own language, his heart all the while “ panted 
only after this, to lie low before God, as in the dust, that he 
might be nothing, and that God might be all, that he himself 
might become as a little child.” 

It is not, therefore, it cannot be necessary, that the efforts of 
education societies, or any other efforts to advance the ministry 
in sound learning, should cause it to decline in piety; and 
such efforts, when properly made, should receive no opposition 
or discouragement from the fear of such a result. 

To these causes of the error which we are endeavoring to ex- 
pose, we shall add but one other. It is well known, that there 
have been, at different times, many individuals in the church, 
greatly eminent for their usefulness, who yet never enjoyed the 
benefits of a finished education; and hence, not a few have 
argued, from this fact, that such an education must be of com- 
paratively little importance in the case of others also, who are 
intended for the same labors. Men of this character have ap- 
peared in our own denomination with more frequency, perhaps, 
than in almost any other.* It is to the services of such minis- 





* The names of these to whom reference is here made, must be too familiar 
to need enumeration. It may be proper for the writer to take this occasion to 
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ters that we are mainly indebted for the present prosperity of 
the Baptist churches, both in England and in our own country. 
We cannot revere, indeed, too highly their memory, or imitate 
too sedulously their bright example. We should assuredly do 
neither of these, but on the contrary, both wrong their memory 
and pervert their example, were we to bring them forward as 
the apologists for a low style of ministerial preparation. It 
stands on record, let all the world know, not that of history 
merely, but of the imperishable monuments of their own zeal 
in the establishment of literary institutions, that these very men 
have been among the most liberal and active promoters of 
learning, that learning has ever found. ‘Their own want of it 
taught them its value ; and, in the spirit of a true benevolence, 
they wished to give those who should come after them an op- 
portunity to surpass them in usefulness. There is nothing 
which they would have more earnestly deprecated, than the 
idea, that their attainments should be held up as a model to 
others. ‘They saw that their success, great as it was, would 
have been immeasurably greater, could they have entered on 
their work with the fruits of a mature preparation. They in- 
curred the loss from necessity, and were enabled to overcome 
the disadvantages to which it subjected them, only by the force 
of the uncommon natural endowments for which they were 
distinguished. If others, in these days of greater privilege, 
incur the same loss from choice, and yet imagine, that they 
shall escape with as little injury, let them be sure, in the first 
place, that they have some just pretension to the same superi- 
ority; and even then, supposing that they can reconcile it 
with their modesty to think so, let them see to it, in the next 
place, that they can answer it to their consciences, that they 
are content to serve the cause of Christ with less ability than 
that which it was in their power to have acquired. 

But if the doctrine, for which we contend, receives such 
support even from the apparent exceptions in the case, how 
much more is it confirmed by the general rule itself. We know 





say, that he is by no means of the opinion, that an extended course of prepara- 
tory study is always necessary as a qualification for the ministry. It is, he 
supposes, always desirable. But the great requisite is a call to this work from 
God himself. It will often happen, that individuals will have evidence of this 
call, who are so situated, in regard to age and various external circumstances, 
that they may dispense with the delay of the usual preparation, and enter upon 
the work by a shorter process. Many of our most laborious and useful minis- 
ters now in the field, are such as have taken this course. 
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of no single point, on which we may adduce from history a 
more decisive testimony than upon the very one which is here 
before us. You may consult the records of the former dispen- 
sation or the latter,—of ancient times or modern,—of this nation 
or other nations,—and you will find the almost unvarying fact to 
be, that those men who have been most conspicuous for their 
talents and learning and piety, have been most eminent also 
for the success of their labors. ‘These are the men whom you 
find bearing the most prominent part in all those great move- 
ments of the church, which have been of the most signal ser- 
vice to mankind. ‘They are the men, whose influence God 
has ever most used and most honored in carrying forward his 
cause. ‘The instruments, with which he has wrought most 
effectually, have been the same in every age. As to Moses, 
who stands foremost among his ancient servants, we know, from 
the testimony of Scripture itself, that he had the education of 
a prince, and was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. 
The individual, of the apostles, who was superior to the rest 
in the extent of his acquirements, was, beyond all comparison, 
the most useful also of the whole number. He who brought 
with him into the school of Christ the ample learning, which 
he had been so many years toiling to acquire at the feet of 
Gamaliel, was thus qualified for a sphere of effort infinitely 
higher and more extended, than that which was opened to any 
other laborer in the primitive age of the gospel. Again, at a 
much later period, when the Christianity which Paul had 
done so much to diffuse in its purity, had become corrupted, 
and the delusions of popery had beguiled men from the truth, 
what agents, we ask, but those of the same character, did God 
raise up to accomplish the work of reform? Let the names 
of Wickliffe, of Luther, of Melancthon, of Calvin, of Knox, and 
of others, proclaim the answer. In times, too, more recent still, 
when the life of piety was nearly extinct in the churches both 
of England and America, the men, be it known, who roused 
them from their slumber and awoke them to activity, had been 
previously trained for the part which they were to act, by an 
education as complete as the very best privileges of the age 
could make it. ‘The Wesleys, Whitefield, and their associates, 
who took the lead in the great revivals of the last century, 
came forth to their holy work from the peaceful retreats of 
study. ‘They were already known as scholars of no mean 
fame, in one of the most learned universities of Europe, while 
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as yet they were wholly unknown as preachers of the gospel.* 
They had received, it is true, in a most eminent degree, that 
unction of the Holy One, which teacheth all things ; and it is 
certain, that had they been without it, they might have been 
as learned as Parr or Bentley, and equally as useless, so far as 
regards the work of human salvation. But, on the other hand, 
it is also certain, that their gifts and acquisitions contributed their 
share also in fitting them for the scenes in which they were 
called to act ;.and no one can believe, for a moment, that, had 
they possessed the very same measure of piety, and yet have 
been untaught and illiterate men, they would ever have 
shaken with such power the foundations of irreligion, and sent 
abroad into the world that holy influence, which still lives, and 
will live, to the very end of time. Thus, whether we take 
counsel here from the providence or the word of God, we are 
taught the same thing. ‘The question as to the nature of the 
accessions to the ministry, which we most need, the experience 
of the church herself has settled. The policy of education 
societies is but an application of the result. It aims and tends 
to secure to us ministrations of the character of those, under 
which the gospel has ever achieved its greatest triumphs. 





* The correctness of this remark as regards the Wesleys no intelligent per- 
son will call in question. The propriety of its application to Whitefield may 
be less obvious. Without claiming for him a high order of scholarship, we 
mean that he was an educated man, and that he had passed through all the 
customary forms of academic study before he undertook to preach. The 
learning, of which he himself was by no means destitute, he appreciated in 
others, and sought to promote it in various ways. His laborious, although in 
the end abortive, attempts, to establish a college in Georgia, are a proof of this. 
Witness also his interest in behalf of the New Jersey College, then in its in- 
fancy, and to which he rendered important services. Philip, in his ** Life and 
Times of Whitefield,’’ mentions an incident which bears upon this point, and 
is worth repeating. In one of his published journals, we suppose it was, 
Whitefield spoke of having made an attack upon the impiety of the ‘ letter 
learned’? teachers, who count the doctrine of the new birth enthusiasm. 
Warburton and others of the clergy, who felt themselves implicated in this 
charge, took advantage of the language here used, and represented him as a 
despiser of learning. Whitefield, unwilling to afford even the shadow of a 
pretext for such an accusation, afterwards erased the epithet “ letter learned,”’ 
and substituted another of a different import. It appears really wonderful, 
that he did not entertain the sentiment imputed to him, when we consider, 
that nearly all the learning of his time was irreligious, and arrayed itself 
against him in his work of reform. It raises greatly our estimate of his en- 
lightened piety, that, with such a provocation to bias his judgment, he could 
yet distinguish so justly between what is good in its own nature and what is 
evil only from perversion and abuse. 
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It will require but a moment to present all which we deem 
it necessary to say upon the other general division of the 
subject. 

In giving our support to education societies, we are taking 
the most direct course that can be taken to multiply the num- 
bers of the ministry. ‘This result, however, be it thought of as 
it may, is of vastly less consequence than the other. It is un- 
worthy to be so much as named in comparison with the char- 
acter of those, who are to go forth as the heralds of the gospel. 
One single preacher, who combines, in due proportion, the ele- 
ments of moral and intellectual fitness for his work, will be 
worth more to the church, than many preachers, who are 
greatly deficient in the qualifications which public teachers of 
religion should possess. Still, it is important,—as important as 
the salvation of souls can make it,—that we should be pressing 
men into the public service of the church as rapidly as 
possible. 

It is now the merit of education societies, we iitheiiiins that 
they are tending also to precisely this result, not only as fast 
as consists with the higher duty of enforcing their demand of 
suitable preparation, but faster than any system of measures, 
which dispenses with such demand, and even faster than any 
system of measures at all, which has been as yet devised. 

As to the considerations, which are supposed to authorize 
this statement, we can do little more than enumerate them 
without expansion. 

First. We may be permitted to say, that the truth of it is a 
matter of necessary inference from the view which has been 
already urged, viz., that the moral power of the ministry is in 
proportion to ‘the piety and intelligence of those who exercise 
it. On this principle, such a race of ministers, as it is the aim 
of education societies to train up, is precisely the one which Is 
adapted to exert upon the world the strongest influence, and 
thus to gain from it to the ranks of Christ the greatest number 
of persons, who may be led to seek the ministry as their duty 
and their privilege. 

Again. Education societies contribute to the increase of the 
ministry, by placing the means of preparation for it within the 
reach of those, who, under other circumstances, would never 
have relinquished secular pursuits. It is possible, that a few of 
those, who are now aided from this source, might, by great effort 
and sacrifice, haye fitted themselves for public usefulness, had 
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no facilities of this kind been provided. ‘This can be true, 
however, of only a very small number. It may be asserted 
with little or no qualification, that so many ministers as we 
enable these societies to educate, so many we obtain more 
than we should have, without their operation.* 

Finally. If we would judge correctly of the tendency of 
education societies to multiply the numbers of the ministry, 
we must take into account also an important indirect way, in 
which they conduce to this end. The importance of the posi- 
tion in which they place their beneficiaries, while engaged in a 
course of study, is not, we think, generally appreciated. It is, 
we are persuaded, the very position, in which the church her- 
self should choose to place them, were it for nothing else than to 
bring into the field the greatest possible supply of laborers in 
the shortest possible time. In proof of this remark, we need 
only remind our readers of the manner in which education 
societies bring those under their care into contact with so 
many of the irreligious youth of our country, who also are in a 
course of public instruction. ‘The influence which they are 
thus enabled to exert upon their associates in study has often 
been such as to change, not only their characters, but the 
whole plan of their lives. It would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say, that for every faithful beneficiary whom the church 
educates at her own charge, she gains in addition to him, and 
through his instrumentality, at least one other minister of the 
gospel, who occasions her no expense, and who yet is as able 
to serve her interests as if he had been from the first the ob- 
ject of her care. It is certain, that as to some beneficiaries, 
even this statement is far short of the truth. ‘There are many 
among them who are instrumental, in their preparatory course, of 
the conversion, not of one merely, but of several. ‘I‘hese, thus 
reclaimed from the service of sin, consecrate to God and _holi- 
ness the talents and influence which they would otherwise 
have employed on the side of error and irreligion. 





* On the subject of ministerial qualifications, the doctrine of this journal and 
of the great body of Christians it is designed to represent, is, that no amount 
of education (or even of piety) does of itself qualify a man for the minis- 
terial office; and consequently, that it ought never to introduce to it, one who 
has not prior qualifications and credentials from a higher source. In this 
view, the writer, no doubt, heartily concurs with his brethren. We suppose 
his meaning to be, that many, who ought to be engaged in the ministry, are 
hindered by modesty or discouragement, and that a suitable education tends to 
remove such hindrances. See note on p. 358.—Ep. 
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We have thus taken a hurried survey of the ground before 
us. We have seen from it, that although there is still a great 
deficiency of ministers, yet education societies do not receive 
from Christians at large even such a support as would seem to 
correspond with their own conviction, that this deficiency exists 
and must in some way or other be supplied. We next in- 
quired for the causes of this, and traced them principally to 
two,—first, some distrust as to the wisdom of giving so much 
prominence to the intellectual preparation of ministers, and, 
second, some doubt as to the adequacy of this mode of proce- 
dure to meet the demand for laborers so effectually as might be 
done by some other means. We then endeavored to examine 
the force of these objections, and to show, that in both respects, 
as to the character and the number of those whom education 
societies introduce into the sacred office, they are operating pre- 
cisely in the way, that every friend of the cause of Christ 
should desire. 

We have but a word to subjoin. If the views which have 
been. presented are correct, they surely devolve upon the mem- 
bers of the Christian church a high and solemn responsibility. 
If they are correct, they obviate the only objections to the 
societies for which we have been pleading, that can lie with 
any real weight against them. Admitting that what we have 
attempted to prove has been proved, and what more is want- 
ing to establish their claim to the confidence and support of 
every Christian? ‘The plan may involve indeed, it does per- 
haps involve, certain minor evils, which we could wish to avoid. 
But what then? ‘The most important conditions it certainly 
fulfils. It is contributing, as we have seen, to increase at once 
both the numbers and the efficiency of the ministry, as no 
other course has hitherto done, or any, as yet discovered, can 
do. This should satisfy us. We are not to sit down and fold 
our arms, and wait till some perfect and unexceptionable way 
to the attainment of our object opens itself before us. The 
time for action, alas, would then never come. 


Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis; at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 


There is no enterprise which accomplishes its good without 
some admixture of evil. The instinct of a truly noble soul in 
such a case is, to be so intent on the good, as to forget the 
evil. And where, we ask, is the sphere of Christian effort 
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which holds out the prospect of greater good, than the one 
which we have been now contemplating? By laboring here, we 
are giving an impulse to those energies of the Christian ministry 
which are our hope and the hope of all mankind. We are lift- 
ing up the only standard that can avail us against that flood 
of iniquity which is coming upon us as a nation, and threaten- 
ing to sweep away our heritage. We are opening new and 
wider and deeper channels, for conveying the waters of life 
throughout our land and all lands, and are hastening on the 
day, when the “ angel shall fly in the midst of heaven, having 
the everlasting gospel to preach unto them that dwell on 
the earth, and to every nation and kindred and tongue and 
people.” 


Articie IV. 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


Am | immortal ? The interests involved in this question are 
so solemn, that but few are able to exclude, for any length of 
time, the consideration of it from their minds. Few other sub- 
jects so universally engross the secret thoughts of men, or when 
thus considered, make so serious an impression. We do not refer 
to the descriptions of poets, nor, exclusively, to the formal 
treatises of philosophers and of moralists, many of the ablest of 
whom have written on this subject ; but to the human family 
at large,—to the mass of mankind. This is said, also, in full 
view of that surprise and grief which Christians experience, in 
seeing the world living in neglect of their interest in a future 
state. For much of this neglect can be accounted for on other 
ground than that of indifference. 

The inquiry, “ Am I immortal?” may be expected, there- 
fore, to awaken, to whatever class of individuals propounded, a 
general and serious interest. 

On a subject, on which not only the profoundest, but almost 
all philosophers, from the time of Socrates and Plato to the 
present, have spoken, it can hardly be expected that much, if 
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any thing, strictly new can be said. New, we mean, to those 
familiar with such discussions. But the merit of an argument 
for the immortality of the soul cannot, at this age of the world, 


be supposed to depend on its novelty. To be the means of 
adding the slightest confirmation to a believer’s mind, of re- 
moving a single doubt, or even of exciting the attention of any 
to an examination of the subject for themselves, is motive suffi- 
cient for the highest efforts. 

It should be here observed, that the most direct method of 
proving the immortality of the soul is from the Bible. Per- 
haps some would assert that a revelation is the only source of 
certain knowledge on the subject. It is sufficient, however, 
for our present purpose, to say, that the truth of the Bible 
being admitted, that of our own immortality must also be 
granted ; since the substance of revealed religion is the retri- 
butions of a future state. However important virtue is to our 
peace and prosperity in this world,—and none view it so impor- 
tant as Christians,—yet, according to the Bible, and especially 
to the New Testament, it is the doctrine of an eternal judg- 
ment which renders the results of actions, in this life, so momen- 
tous. Not all, but most of the motives to virtue in this life, and 
those altogether the most serious, are drawn from the unseen 
world. ‘To prove, therefore, that the Bible is a revelation from 
God is virtually to prove our own immortality. 

We shall not be expected, in this article, to consider the evi- 
dences in favor of a divine revelation, but rather, to gather u 
and arrange whatever exists, over and above the Bible,—to 
inquire what reason and nature teach on this subject. If rea- 
son and nature show that the immortality of the soul is highly 
probable,—a most reasonable belief, beyond which none can 
expect the argument to be carried,—then religion, to which a 
future state is a fundamental doctrine, must also be deemed 
reasonable. For many things, which are incapable of proot 
from the light of nature, may nevertheless be made to commend 
themselves to our judgments, from the consideration, that they 
are in accordance with whatever they stand connected. 
Truth is made to appear probable, when it is seen to be a 
part of a system of things; as, for example, the doctrine of 
atonement by Christ, though it cannot be proved to a certainty 
from the light of nature, is nevertheless corroborated by the 
prevalent feeling, that as sinners we need some such meritorious 
intervention. 
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In examining the facts which render the belief, that our 
minds will outlive our present bodies, reasonable, some will be 
found capable of being considered without reference to the 
Deity, and are nearly, if not wholly, as forcible to the atheist as 
to the Christian. We say nearly, for it is rare that truths com- 
mon to any given subject, though independent of each other, 
do not throw light on each other by a kind of mutual reflection. 
Hence, he who sees in every thing around him the designs of 
an intelligent Maker, will perceive, in this class of arguments, 
a reality which will be hidden to the atheist. But it is believed, 
that even the atheist will find strong reasons to expect that he 
is to live for ever. 

It is a law of our constitution, to expect the continuance of 
things as they are, unless some cause can be foreseen to pro- 
duce a change. It is not essential to the argument, how we 
come universally to have such an expectation as a natural 
characteristic of the mind, or how the stability of nature’s laws 
comes to be so, whether by an intelligent author, as God, or 
by blind chance, or by unconscious necessity. ‘The evidence 
is the same in either case. A change requires a cause. ‘The 
human mind cannot disbelieve this, though it may deny it in 
words. Nothing can come into existence without an adequate 
cause. No more can that which already exists cease without 
acause. Bishop Butler is the earliest author, it is believed, 
who clearly perceived that atheism proved nothing against a 
future state. “That we are to live hereafter,” says he, “is 
just as reconcilable with the scheme of atheism, and as well to 
be accounted for by it, as that we now live is.” If it were 
possible that we now exist without an intelligent Maker and 
Preserver, there can be no reason shown why we may not, on 
the same principle, continue to exist for ever. ‘The fact that 
we now have a being,—it matters not by what power brought 
forth,—is an argument, and a good argument, why we always shall 
have, unless some agent can be foreseen which will be our de- 
stroyer. Death appears to be the only agent of which we 
have any suspicion. Could it therefore be shown, that death 
is not our destroyer, we should have no ground to expect that 

thing else will be. And, of course, in proportion as it is 
probable that death is not to put a period to our existence, it 
is probable that we are immortal. That is, there is no ground 
to fear that any thing else will destroy us, if death do not. 
The question then is, Will death be our destroyer? All 
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must perceive, that no one can know certainly from the nature 
of the case. Experience is here out of the question. And 
observation is of as little use. For whatever influence 
death produces on the mind, if it produce any, it wholly 
eludes our senses. ‘They cannot extend beyond the change 
which death produces on the body. The sensible effect of 
this event is the dissolution of those material organs which the 
mind, in this life, seems to have used as its instruments of ac- 
tion amid material objects. We cannot see far enough to say, 
whether death reaches beyond and touches the spirit. And in 
proportion to our want of evidence that it does, is it a reason- 
able expectation that it does not; and hence that the soul will 
survive the ruin of its tabernacle. For death is the only thing 
we fear in this case. Neither experience, nor observation, 
then, can throw any light on this question. For, ruinous as 
the sensible effects of death are, we have no knowledge that 
they reach the inner and invisible man. If they do, we have 
no evidence of the fact, from any thing we know of the nature 
of death ; and hence, as no reason is seen to the contrary, it is 
a natural expectation that here, as elsewhere, all things will 
continue as they are. What is, will be. 

If neither experience nor observation furnish objections to 
the doctrine of a future state, let us next inquire what is the 
teaching of analogy on this subject. 

It cannot be denied, that there are some things, in this de- 
partment of evidence, which tend to awaken the suspicion at 
least that we are mortal. ‘The question is, On which side lies 
the weight of analogical evidence? And if it be in favor of 
our surviving death,—as it is easy to show,—to what degree 
of conviction will it lead us? since none can consider the proof 
from analogy to be perfect. Such is not the nature of this 
species of evidence. 

An imperfect analogy is to be seen in the perpetual repro- 
duction of vegetation, which naturally suggests the idea, that 
we may live again after death. ‘This, it is true, is a loose and 
altogether an unsatisfactory kind of evidence, yet not without 
its effect. Death and life, decay and reproduction, seem won- 
derfully associated in the vegetable kingdom. Our Lord says, 
“Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
This is what we all have witnessed ; and, doubtless, it has 
often suggested the thought that death may be a necessary 
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event, in the more perfect development of our higher nature. 
We may, in consequence, bring forth more fruit. Plato seems 
to have obtained the idea, that death was as necessary to life 
as life is to death ; though it must be admitted, that he is vague 
and altogether unsatisfactory as soon as he begins to speculate 
upon the nature of this relation. And, should it be urged, that 
the analogy does not hold good, since, in one case, it is merely 
the reproduction of a material organization, and, in the other, a 
continuation of a spiritual existence, wholly unlike any thing 
that is physical and organic ; let the objection be admitted. 
For the feebler the argument is, on the score of analogy, the 
stronger is it on the ground, that the soul is something distinct 
and different in nature from the body. And hence, the proba- 
bility is increased, that death does not affect the soul, it being 
something ‘ quite out of the reach of this king of terrors.” 

A desire to be brief, and the familiarity of our readers with 
the facts, render it inexpedient that any thing more than an 
allusion be made to the change which many of the lower species 
of animals, such as worms, insects and birds undergo, and still live, 
—still live as more perfect beings. ‘They pass into a new sphere, 
apparently as unlike their former one as any thing we antici- 
pate in a future state is unlike our present mode of existence. 

But the argument grows stronger, as we come to the exami- 
nation of those changes which our own race, ourselves, ex peri- 
ence. ‘The argument, however, is still from analogy. And 
the conclusion, to which it brings us, is that of mere probability, 
It is probability, not only as distinguished from demonstration, 
but also from certainty. ‘To remove objections, and to make 
an hypothesis appear plausible, is all that can be realized by 
this species of evidence, on any subject. No amount of evi- 
dence from analogy would produce the degree of conviction 
which a single example in kind would; which we all should 
feel, could we certainly know that even one man had _ passed 
through the change unhurt. ‘To have survived many changes 
of a different kind, yet great and sudden, naturally leads us to 
believe it possible, that even death may not destroy us. But 
such is our confidence in the invariableness of nature’s laws, 
by whatsoever established, that, had we a single example,—did 
we certainly know, that any man had lived, an intelligent, sen- 
tient being, after his body had returned to dust,—it would 
nearly, if not quite, establish the belief of our own immortality. 
But this we cannot know by any thing short of a revelation 
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from God, which is now placed out of the account. That any 
man has survived death cannot be certainly known by any of 
the natural means of knowledge. And yet it can be shown to 
be highly probable. 

What death is we cannot say. We only know, that it is 
attended with a dissolution and entire disorganization of the 
body. Now it is a fact, familiar to all, that our bodies are un- 
dergoing continual change. ‘There is a perpetual dislodgment 
of the particles of which it is composed at any given time, and 
their place is supplied by others. But it will be objected to 
this, as affording an argument from analogy, that it is not sud- 
den, like the effects of death. A change, it is urged, which, if 
gradual and imperceptible, might be experienced without harm, 
would, if sudden, be ruinous. Suddenness, it must be admitted, 
has a tendency to harm, of the truth of which many examples 
might be adduced. The eye can bear a beam of light, if let 
in upon it gradually, which, if admitted suddenly, w ould destroy 
the power of vision. But the objection.is believed, nevertheless, 
to be altogether specious. For, first, it matters not how sud- 
denly the change is produced, provided death do not reach the 
spirit. And, again, all have experienced changes as sudden 
as that of death. We apprehend many striking analogies 
may be discovered between birth and death. ‘There are analo- 
gies, also, eminently adapted to remove objections, arising from 
the apparent ruin that attends death. It appears to be a law 
of our nature, that, in the progress from a less to a more perfect 
state, there should be not only a development of new faculties 
adapted to new modes of existence, but a cessation of whatever 
has become useless by such change. 

The points here worthy of consideration are two. Not un- 
frequently faculties are not developed, or lie wholly dormant, if 
actually formed, till the time arrives in which they are of use. 
No one could predict, had he no example before him, that the 
fruit-tree would,—having grown for a given number of years 
till the time of bearing ” fruit arrives,—blossom and yield its 
fruit. Its blossoming and fructuous principle is not selon 
able by any of our senses, till it is seen in blossoms and in fruit. 
But it is developed, we know not how or why, at the given 
time. There are, alsoi—and which brings the analogy still 
stricter to the case before us,—faculties in the animal constitu- 
tion, which, previous to birth, are wholly dormant, but on the 
change of condition then experienced, are at once and for 
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ought we know, as fully developed as they ever are. And 
some of them are faculties the most essential to life,—such as 
the circulation of the blood and respiration. The analogy is, 
that at death,—that more glorious birth,—faculties now slum- 
bering will awake to action and use ; faculties, also, it may be 
inferred from analogy, suited to our higher nature. Our expe- 
rience of the past warrants us to expect in a future state, so far 
as the enlargement of our nature is regarded, all that the Chris- 
tian hopes for. Even the atheist may expect this from what 
he has already experienced. 

The other point to which allusion has been made is, that 
whenever a faculty has become useless it ceases, and ceases at 
the precise time of its becoming useless. It often decays, and 
in such a manner, had we no experience to the contrary, as to 
threaten ruin. ‘The blossom decays and falls off, to give place 
to the forming fruit. Instinct ceases when, and in proportion 
as, reason dawns. And every anatomist knows, that in nothing 
is this so remarkable, as in the destruction of those temporary 
faculties of the animal system, which as sudden as death are 
utterly destroyed at birth ; and give way to the exercise of those 
dormant powers, which suddenly wake to action as their more 
perfect substitutes. Analogy teaches, therefore, not only tbat 
new powers may awake at death, adapted to a new and higher 
condition, but that the development of these powers may be 
preceded by a destruction of such of the former ones as were 
temporary. And it ought also to be remarked, that this ruin, 
though it may not be as extensive as in death, yet, is as perfect, 
so far as it goes. And the only reason why we no more fear 
these changes is our experience, that they are not an evil but are 
necessary ; and that the harm produced is rather from their not 
taking place, than from their occurring. And thus, could our 
experience or our observation extend as far, we might con- 
template death with the same composure.* 





* The advocates for the immortality of the soul often adduce as an argu- 
ment, that the internal powers of the mind are independent of the senses, espe- 
cially after they have furnished the materials. 'We can remember and reason, 
hope and fear, though every sense were destroyed. To this the infidel objects 
that the whole mind is dependent on the brain; as is seen in the fact that the 
slightest harm done to the brain often destroys the consciousness at least of all 
mental! action. The inference is, that the destruction of the brain must be at- 
tended with the destruction of the mind. Analogy answers, though an injury 
done to the brain before death may suspend mental action, yet, at death and 
after, it may be necessary that the brain be wholly removed. There are ur- 
gaus for nourishing the body, to mention no others, the destruction of which 
befure birth would destroy life,—but which must be destroyed at birth in order 
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Our limits forbid the consideration of the evidences, arising 
from the idea that the soul is immaterial, and therefore, being 
simple and indivisible, is not destructible, like the body, which 
is complex. We have no doubt, but that the conclusions 
drawn from these facts have been more favorable to the belief 
of the soul’s immortality, than a rigid analysis of the argument 
and sound reason would warrant. Yet it is quite certain, that 
something more, than a bare suspicion that the mind is not to 
be destroyed by death, is to be gathered from a careful exami- 
nation of the subject. As the phenomena or manifestations of 
mind are wholly unlike those of matter, as much so as thought 
and feelings are unlike figure and color, the qualities of matter, 
it is wholly unphilosophical to suppose their essences to be the 
same, or even to resemble each other. And if their essences 
or substances are unlike, what may destroy one, may not the 
other. ‘That which may kill the body, may not be able to kill 
the soul. 

The atheist, therefore, be it understood, would gain nothing, 
by robbing the universe of a God. He could not thereby ex- 
tinguish those glowing spirits which, for the same reason that 
they now exist, may exist for ever ; and which, be it remember- 
ed, may exist for ever, under the same laws that now have do- 
minion over them. He who puts a period to his present exis- 
tence, to escape its miseries, may find himself crushed through 
eternity by the iron band of the same blind and relentless des- 
tiny which now drives him to despair. O, who can endure 
the thought of being eternally the sport of changes produced 
by unintelligent causes! How cheerless to be in the world 
without God! What spirit does not cleave to the idea of an 
intelligent Maker and Preserver. How deep, serene and holy 
must be his state of mind, who in death commits his soul with- 
out fear into the hands of God as unto a faithful Creator ! 

The argument has been conducted, thus far, without consid- 
ering any of the reasons for a future state, which imply the 
existence of a God. ‘These conclusions ought to be as satis- 
factory to the atheist, and would be, were he as willing to be 
convinced, as to the Christian. There Is, however, another 
class of evidences, which derive their convincing power from 
the idea, that we have an intelligent and beneficent Maker. 
We say intelligent and beneficent only, for though it as easy 





to life. Because an injury on the brain at one stage so seriously affects the action 


of the mind, it does not prove that it will be so at another. Every thing in its 
season and in its order. 
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to prove that God is a moral governor, in the highest sense of 
that expression, that is, that he rewards and punishes actions, 
as right or wrong, in this world, as that he has wisdom and 
goodness (and to admit this, would, without doubt, add some- 
what of weight to the following argument), yet a lower ground 
is taken, that the argument may be more comprehensive. ‘The 
deist is now addressed, and if it can be made to appear reason- 
able to him, that the soul of man is to live for ever, the Chris- 
tian, of course, cannot fail to gather from it still stronger proof. 
Deists, as all are aware, are of two classes. Both believe that 
there is a God, omniscient and good, according to their defini- 
tion of God. But while one believes, the other denies, that 
the human soul is immortal. ‘To this class, the following con- 
siderations might be addressed. 

It is a historical fact, familiar to all, that the immortality of 
the soul has been the prevalent belief of all nations at every 
known period of the world. Or if there be any exceptions to 
this general statement, they are not of sufficient weight to 
invalidate the argument derived from this prevalent belief. 
The question arises, how men have come to be in posses- 
sion of such a belief. Why do men so universally, pagans 
as well as Jews and Christians, expect to live for ever? 
How does it happen, that not only Pythagoras, and Socrates, 
and Plato, and Cicero, but the people of their nations and 
times,—of all nations and times,—have been so imbued with 
this belief, that no reasoning or even ridicule of the E;picureans 
or other skeptics has been able to eradicate it? That this 
has been reasoned out by a purely intellectual process, like the 
Newtonian system of astronomy, none will pretend. The 
most ancient philosophers, who have reasoned on this subject, 
are only defenders of the already popular belief. None have 
claimed tobe its discoverers. Such a name, orthe suspicion of the 
fact, is not on the record of history, even the most ancient and 
fabulous. And that it was invented and promulgated, as the 
enemies of religion say, to produce an effect on the vulgar, for 
moral and religious and political purposes, is too absurd to re- 
ceive a serious answer. Why is it, then, that the world, the 
great mass of which could scarcely adduce a single valid argu- 
ment in support of the doctrine, still believe in a future state ? 
Various reasons are assigned to account for this belief. Some 
consider it a first truth, as it is technically called, or a belief, 
which the human mind in its natural state cannot but have, 
and has, irrespective of any reasons for it. A belief of a future 
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state is numbered by some among those fundamental principles 
of knowledge which are not the results, but the elements, or 
starting-points, of all reasoning. Now, that there are such ele- 
ments of knowledge,—truths which must be admitted to be true 
before we can reason at all,—is very obvious; a knowledge of self- 
existence aud personal identity -(2. e., that | am the same being 
to-day who lived and acted yesterday, last year, &c.) are first 
truths. That there is a moral quality in actions is another. 
We are so made, as to feel that there is a difference in the de- 
sert of actions, and this feeling is an ultimate fact, for which no 
reason can be assigned, other than that it is so. ‘That every 
effect must have a cause, and that the laws of nature are inva- 
riable, are without doubt of the same class, and are to be reck- 
oned among the fundamental laws of human belief. Many, I 
aim aware, consider the knowledge of a God and the belief of 
a future state a first or intuitive truth. Highly as we ought to 
esteem the names of Abercrombie, and Stuart of Andover, who 
are among the most recent advocates of this opinion, yet the 
opinion is not free from doubt. If it be true, every man must 
look within to his own consciousness for the source of the be- 
lief. Let any man test himself. His whole state of mind, 


conviction and evidence, must also be incapable of analysis, it 


being a simple, ultimate fact. But such an analysis is possible. 
If we rightly apprehend the nature of intuitive knowledge, it is 
that which is not only believed, independent of reason, and be- 
lieved though no reason be assigned, other than that we and 
all do believe it; but is a truth for which no reason can be 
given. ‘That a whole is greater than a part, not only needs no 
demonstration to be believed, but it cannot be demonstrated. 
But that there is a God, and that the soul is immortal, are each 
of them legitimate subjects for the exercise of the reasoning 
powers. Many and cogent arguments, independent of a revela- 
tion, may be adduced, such as have fastened deliberate and du- 
rable conviction on the minds of thousands who would other- 
wise have lived and died in doubt. There is danger of doing 
harm to the cause of truth, by any attempt to make the eviden- 
ces in favor of a God and of religion in general, easier than 
they are in fact. True, he who runs may read, but not with- 
out attention. How, then, shall we account for this prevalent 
belief of the soul’s immortality ? It is easy to perceive, that 
there are circumstances in the constitution and condition of 
man in this world, such, that if the idea of a future state should 
once be given him, and once be fully formed in his mind, it 
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would not be readily lost. Such a thought would be likely to 
produce a powerful impression on him, and not only be foster- 
ed by what he feels within and witnesses abroad, but would, 
also, be transmitted to others. Every thought of his own death 
and the loss of every friend would be a fresh occasion, not only 
for private solemn meditation, but of preaching the doctrine to 
his fellow-men. Nothing but the greatest ignorance and stu- 
pidity, such as has characterized only a few scattered remnants 
of the human race, could cause this idea to fade from the mind, 
or prevent its practical power from being felt. ‘The Scriptures 
account for the origin of this belief by the early intercourse of 
God with men. But, irrespective of the Bible, of whose au- 
thority in the present argument we do not avail ourselves, the 
fact is almost as satisfactorily proved from profane history. 
The earliest writers on the immortality of the soul mention a 
tradition which they then called both ancient and divine. 
They considered their knowledge of a future state to have been 
communicated to men from the gods. Nothing can be more 
reasonable, than that this, and many other religious but now 
greatly corrupted traditions, should have a common origin with 
the doctrines of the Bible. ‘Therefore, if what was before said 
be true, only give to man an idea of a future state, and such is 
his nature and condition in this world, that it would be perpet- 
uated. ‘Though much corrupted with doubt, yet it would be 
perpetuated among nations far removed from a knowledge of 
the true God, and sunk deep in general ignorance and deprav- 
ity. If there be a God, as the deist admits, it is reasonable to 
suppose, that that ancient tradition which Socrates calls divine, 
should have been a revelation from him. And, indeed, we see no 
other way to account for this prevalent belief. If it were possible 
to have discovered the truth by a process of reasoning, there is 
no evidence that it was so discovered. It cannot have been an 
invention with which to influence the public mind. ‘That it 
is intuitive knowledge does not accord with our consciousness. 
The only remaining method of obtaining it is, that of a direct 
revelation from heaven. And the belief that it was so reveal- 
ed, is coeval with the belief of our immortality itself. This 
accounts for the original idea. It began with the very roots 
of our race, and has been transmitted to every branch.* 





* We fear that there is here too much attributed to tradition. It is hardly 
susceptible of historical proof that any tradition has come down from the time 
of Adam, so pure. To us it seems more probable, that there is in our nature 
such an original propensity to cherish this belief, that the slightest evidence 
produces conviction.—Ep. 
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But there are other considerations, that address themselves 
to intelligent minds, which have great ‘weight. There is among 
men a universal desire for continued existence, which is gener- 
ally considered an argument in favor of a future state. All 
must admit, of course, that this would constitute no ground of 
evidence except there isa God. Nor, with the admission of 
this fact, is the argument very strong. ‘There are many desires 
not gratified, of which all are conscious. But that our Creator 
should have given us, as he seems to have done, a special de- 
sire for life,—a constitution which shrinks at the very thought of 
annihilation,—only to mock our desires, is not less unreasonable 
than profane. Were these desires artificial, or the result of rash 
speculation, the case would be different. But since it seems 
to be an original endowment, from which nothing but violence 
can free us, it does add some weight to other reasons. Onl 
allow, that we are the offspring of a Being of infinite wisdom, 
goodness and power, and no reason can be assigned why we 
should not realize that desire for immortality which he himself 
has implanted. Another argument is to be found in the fact, 
that we seem to be capable, “by our constitution, of a perpetual 
increase in happiness. The soul’s capacity for enjoyment is 
obviously fitted for enlargement. And, asa counterpart to this, 
there is in the heart of man, as all are conscious, a universal 
longing for something superior to his present condition. ‘“ The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now.” ‘There is an earnest expectation, a waiting for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God. If it shall be said, that this argu- 
ment proves too much, by proving that all must necessarily be 
happy, it is answered, that it is sufficient that provision for the 
happiness of all has been made. There isan eternal existence, 
a constitution for present and growing happiness, and the foun- 


tain is opened. Whosoever will, let him take of the water of 


life freely. But this does not prove, that all necessarily will, 
only that all may be, happy. ‘This appears reasonable, and 
we claim no more for the argument. It can have no weight 
with the atheist ; but surely it must influence his mind who be- 
lieves that a wise and beneficent Creator endowed us as we 
are. But admit the doctrine of final causes, that God acts by 
design, which, in our inquiries into the works of the Deity, is 
as a light shining in a dark place, and the conviction is strong, 
that we see in our constitution abundant indications of our 
immortality. 
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One of the most favorite arguments among the ancients, for 
the immortality of the soul, was its superior excellence. Al- 
most all mention this, and on it Cicero, in particular, dwelt with 
more than his usual eloquence. He speaks of the mind as 
possessing internal powers, exalted and divine, which distin- 
guish it not only from the life of the vine and the tree, but also 
from that of the brutes,—powers adequate to investigate truth, 
to make advancement in the arts and sciences, to improve so- 
ciety, to create literature, and to cultivate the taste. And the 
inguiry is, Shall this, so transcendent, so godlike spirit, perish 
with the body? Would God have created so fine a piece of 
workmanship, for the temporary existence of this life? Now, 
against this argument, beautiful as it appears, and though to it 
all must concede some importance, there are objections. ‘To infer 
that the soul is immortal because it is so excellent, would re- 
quire us to believe, on the same principle, that it has always ex- 
isted ; a result to which many of the ancients actually came; and, 
besides, analogy does not warrant the conclusion that the § supe- 
rior excellence of a thing protects it from destruction. The 
loveliest flower fades as soon as the most worthless weed. 
Beauty is as early a victim to disease and death, as deformity. 
Genius is as subject, some say more so, to insanity, as the most 
stupid. 

“The good die first, 


And they, whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 
Burn to the socket.” 


These are objections, the force of which all must feel. Yet all 
must admit, that were we immortal, we should need just such 
powers as we have, and that they need nothing but immortality 
stamped upon them to make them in the image of God. 

But there is an argument intimately connected with this, 
which, to our minds, has in it more weight than any other single 
consideration. We mean, the soul’s capacity for improve- 
ment, or that peculiar quality by which it seems capable of 
advancing, if not indefinitely, at least far beyond any thing yet 
experienced. 

To this there is an apparent objection, but it is believed not 
to be real. It may be said, there is full employment in this 
world, for all the powers of the most improved intellect which 
has arisen or may be anticipated. ‘Though, if the intellect 
were capable of indefinite improvement, this objection would 
not be valid, yet, for the sake of argument, admit it, and the 
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question still arises, For what object is the creation of such an 
amount of undeveloped intellectual capacity, as is seen in 
the case of children and savages,—in a word, of all the unculti- 
vated portions of the human race? How many an unpolished 
block of marble has never been dug from the quarry, and never 
will be, except there is another world! How many a gem has 
never reflected the beauties of light, nor ever will, except 
there shine upon it the light of eternity! If the intellectual 
characters of the few,—for it is but a few,—who, in civilized so- 
ciety, have lived to the full age of man, were to be taken as 
the limit to which the human mind is capable of improvement 
(which none can admit), what a vast proportion, even then, of 
the mental capacity, which God, infinitely wise, has brought 
into existence, might as well never have been created. How 
reasonable the expectation,—it need not be said, how magnificent 
and glorious, but how much in character with the attributes 
and works of God,—that all this should be only the beginning 
of an eternal state! ‘T'o say nothing about the reasons for a 
future state, from the moral constitution of man, there seems to 
be a great waste of intellectual endowment, unless man is to 
be transplanted to a more genial clime, to a fitter, if not to an 
eternal, sphere. It is difficult to believe, and, therefore, the 
contrary is highly probable, that God has given such capabili- 
ties, never to be developed. It would be difficult to reconcile 
the fact with our notions of wisdom. ‘Talent and genius among 
men are always deemed a reflection of the divine wisdom. 
But who is not able to distinguish, in an arch of architecture, 
or in a piece of painting, between the design and its comple- 
tion ?—especially when the fulfilment of the design is only 
commenced. ‘The outlines of the work often so perfectly pre- 
sage the future course, that another hand has been able to com- 
plete the original design with happy success. And who can 
doubt but that, in the works of God, a still more obvious dis- 
tinction exists between the design and the completion? ‘The 
more perfect the wisdom, the more palpable the design. ‘“‘ Com- 
ing events cast their shadows before,” in good as well as in evil. 

This argument, founded upon the incompleteness of things 
in this world, might be carried still farther, and be made still 
clearer, by considering the moral character and government of 
God. ‘There are manifest indications of a moral government 
on earth, such as show that God favors virtue, and disap- 
proves of vice. But none can fail to perceive, that vice has 
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temporary triumphs, and that virtue, not unfrequently, goes 
unrewarded. What Bishop Butler says on this subject, as 
well as on the tendency which virtue has to ultimate superiority 
over sin,—like reason over brute force,—and which he employs 
to prove that God is a moral governor,—might all be turned, 
with equal effect, to support the doctrine of a future state. 
For if this world does not furnish sufficient scope for the full 
development of all of which the principles of virtue are capa- 
ble, it is a reasonable expectation, that God will give opportu- 
nity for it in another state of existence. But the length, to 
which this article has already been extended, forbids the fur- 
ther consideration of this source of evidence. We leave the 
reader to compare what the Scriptures teach concerning the 
distinction between the righteous and the wicked after death, 
with his own moral nature, and with the different results of 
human actions in this life. Whether he looks within upon 
himself, or abroad upon the government of God over men, he 
must recognise the elements of a final judgment. He will, 
at least, find enough to make a day of final retributions a 
reasonable event. 

If this be a fair specimen of the evidence for the immor- 
tality of the soul from the light of nature, a serious and attentive 
reader may be expected to inquire, at this point, what con- 
clusion we are authorized to draw. We return the inquiry : 
Reader, to what conclusion have you arrived? Irrespective 
of the word of God, what degree of conviction would this, 
or a similar course of reasoning, produce? Would you be 
certain that you are to live for ever? 

Do you not reply, that the soul’s immortality is highly 
probable ; that nothing can be more reasonable than such a 
belief; but that there can be no certainty of it from the light of 
nature ? 

It is at this precise point, that a revelation from God is 
seen to be of unspeakable value. In that, life and immortality 
are brought to light,—into open daylight. The Bible removes 
all doubts. It is as a light shining in a dark place. Proba- 
bility becomes certainty ; a reasonable expectation, a glorious 
reality. The light of nature shows that the cavils of the infidel 
are foolish ; but the Bible confirms the trembling believer. 
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Articte V. 


ON THE EXPRESSION, KINGDOM OF GOD. 


[Translated from Prof. Tholuck’s note on Matt. 5: 3, in his Exposition of our 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount.] 


A THOROUGH investigation of the exceedingly rich idea 
conveyed by this term, would require a special work. But, as 
the passage before us does not demand a complete and a per- 
fectly exact investigation of it, we shall content ourselves with 
an outline. For a thorough and satisfactory discussion of the 
term, there is no work to which we can refer. Fuiecx did, 
indeed, collect together a variety of matter ; but it is mingled 
with much that is foreign to the purpose. His work is also 
diffuse, and it fails as to harmony and proportion. Had C.G. 
Baver followed out the plan which he commenced in his 
treatise “On the Nature and Scheme of the Divine Kingdom” 
(in the Commentationes Theologica, edited by Rosenmiiller 
and Maurer, |, p. 2), we might have had something truly val- 
uable. Certainly, no modern writer, who has treated this 
subject, has so carefully examined it on all sides. Much that 
is truly good may also be found in the treatise of Sarrorivs, 
“On the Design of Jesus in establishing a Divine Kingdom.” 
Among the more recent doctrinal works, the hints thrown out 
in Bauncarren-Crvsivs’s Biblical Theology (pp. 149—159) 
appear to me deserving of special regard. Writers on this 
subject have, for the most part, employed themselves with 
pointing out the historical connection of the New Testament 
doctrine with that of the Rabbins. Such a course, however, 
is of minor importance, because we must grant, that the Re- 
deemer connected with this expression other ideas than did the 
Rabbins. 

There are, in particular, two deficiencies in the usual treat- 
ment of this subject. By many, the various aspects and refer- 
ences contained in the expression, kingdom of God, are 
arranged together as different significations of the term, without 
showing, by an investigation of the fundamental idea, that one 
common thought is contained in all these various aspects. On 
the other hand, what is worse, many hold up one part of the 
idea exclusively, and misapprehend the other parts. 
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The first mentioned deficiency appears, for instance, to name 
an earlier interpreter, in Euthymius, who, on Matt. 3: 2, after 
saying that Christ himself is in that passage called the kingdom 
of heaven, remarks: ‘“ Or, by the kingdom of heaven is meant 
the commonwealth of the angels which the Messiah was about 
to govern by the laws of the gospel. Also, the enjoyment of 
good things in heaven is called the kingdom of heaven. The 
name, kingdom of heaven, signifies also many other things, 
being a very significant term, as we shall find in proceeding.” 
Of the interpreters of the time of the Reformation, may here 
be mentioned Zuinglius, who, in his note on John 3: 3, says, 
“The kingdom of God is here taken for the heavenly doctrine 
and the preaching of the gospel, as in Luke 18th. It is also 
sometimes taken for eternal life, as in Matt. 25th and Luke 
14th; and sometimes for the church and the company of be- 
lievers, as in Matt. 13: 24.” Respecting these indefinite 
assertions, the more recent lexicographers, Schleusner and 
Bretschneider, have not expressed themselves distinctly ; par- 
ticularly defective is the latter on this subject. He starts from 
the Rabbinic idea, which he also finds in the New Testament ; 
he then heaps together a large number of New Testament 
passages, in regard to which, he says, “It is not plain in what 
sense the term ts taken !—as Matt. 4: 17. 5: 10. 19: 20. 7: 
21. 16: 19, 28. 18: 3, 4, 23. 12: 28, et passim.” Still 
further on, he gives the signification: ‘ the happiness of Chris- 
tians after the resurrection 13” and then throws together mean- 
ings of various sorts, as “ Christianity,” “calling to the king- 
dom of Christ,” “Christ himself,’ “the news of the divine 
kingdom.” How the word acquires all these meanings, is not 
explained. Wahl more properly embraces all the significations 
of the term in this one: “ Happiness to be obtained now and 
hereafter through Jesus Christ.” But in this combined form 
of the idea, the thought of kingdom, or reign, is wholly lost. 

The other deficiency, which consists in viewing the idea in 

only one of its aspects, to the neglect of the others, is found in 
the treatises of Koppe and Keil, according to whom, the ex- 
pression is to be referred merely to the Messiah’s reign, here- 
after to be established. It is also found in Storr, according to 
whom, the administration of Christ, in his glorified condition, is 
alone to be understood by this term; and in Teller, according 
rg it means the system of the Christian religion. So in 
others. 
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In our explanation of this term, we commence with the 
expression, kingdom of Gop, according to which the terms, 
kingdom of heaven, and kingdom of Christ, ought to be ex- 
plained. In my opinion, no one has more correctly exhibited 
the fundamental idea than Origen, among the ancients, and 
Calvin, among the reformers. Which aspect of the complex 
idea the church Fathers particularly presented, may be seen in 
their explanations of the third petition in the Lord’s prayer. 
Augustine, especially, develops the idea in a truly profound 
and comprehensive manner. ‘The most of them understand 
by it the kingdom of glory, the future manifestation of Christ. 
Origen, in his book concerning prayer, gives a more strict 
exhibition of the idea of kingdom. He says, “Clearly, the 
man who prays that the kingdom of God may come, and 
means that the reign of God should commence in him, and 
bring forth fruit, and become perfected, prays rightly ; every 
saint being ruled by God, and subjected to the spiritual laws 
of God, just as if he were dwelling im a well regulated city. 
The Father is present with him, and Christ is ruling together 
with the Father in the sanctified soul, according to what the 
Saviour said,—we will come unto him, and will make our 
abode with him.” After some illustrations, he proceeds: “The 
more the hallowing of the name of God advances, so much the 
more will his kingdom come.” 

In like manner, Calvin, in his commentary on the petition 
in Matt. 6: 10,—thy kingdom come,—says, “God is said to 
govern men, when they voluntarily yield up themselves to his 
government, their sinful nature being brought under the yoke, 
and their inordinate desires being renounced. Wherefore, the 
substance of this petition is, that God would, by the light of 
his word, irradiate the world with the influence of his Spirit ; 
that he would make the hearts of men obedient to his righteous 
will; that whatever is disordered on earth, he would, by his 
authority, restore to order; that he would commence his reign, 
by subduing the lusts of our flesh. And, since the reign of 
God is gradually advancing till the end of the world, it is nec- 
essary to pray daily for its coming.” With these remarks 
should be compared his commentary on Matt. 3: 2, and John 
3: 3, where he says, “They commit a mistake, who explain 
the kingdom of God as meaning heaven ; since it rather sig- 
nifies spiritual life, which begins in this world with faith, and 
daily advances according to the constant advance of faith.” 
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With these views of Calvin agree the views of Luther, as 
expressed in his sermon on the kingdom of God. 

The fundamental idea of the kingdom of God | therefore 
state in this manner: It is a community in which God rules, 
and which, as his government is righteous, obeys him, not 
merely by constraint, but with voluntary love. As a necessary 
consequence of this voluntary and affectionate subjection to 
God, the members of this community are inwardly united to- 
gether by mutual kind offices of love. To establish such a 
community, the Redeemer came into the world; and since 
such a community will exist in a complete state only after the 
overthrow of all his enemies (1 Cor. 15: 28. Heb. 10: 13), 
this reign of Christ is specially a future reign. 

Those writers commit a gross error, who maintain that the 
reign of Christ is only a present one. The prophets; whose 
glance, while it surveyed the whole extent of the Messiah’s 
reign, was yet more particularly directed to the period of its 
completion, place it at the end of time; and thus, too, in the 
New Testament, the promise of a future kingdom is the preva- 
lent one in most passages. See in the gospels, for instance, 
Matt. 13: 44. 25: 34. 26: 29. Mark 9: 47. Luke 13: 29; 
and in like manner,—though some have questioned this inter- 
pretation,—in the epistles, 1 Cor.6: 9, 10. Gal. 5: 21. Eph. 
5: 5. 1 Cor. 15: 50. 2 Thess. 1:5. 2 Tim. 4: 1, 18. 2 
Pet. 1: 11; also, Acts 14: 22, &c. 

Such interpreters, also, as Koppe and Keil, who understand 
the expression, kingdom of God, only as meaning a future 
reign, present, indeed, but one aspect of the idea ; still they 
are nearer the truth than their opponents. In a very unsuit- 
able manner, however, do they set aside those passages which 
are in opposition to their views, by remarking, that ‘‘ sometimes 
the term signifies also the arrangements preparatory to the 
future reign.” Hence they explain the passage in‘Mark 12: 
34, thus: ‘Thou art on the nght way to the future kingdom 
of the Messiah.’ They ought rather to acknowledge, that the 
kingdom is represented in the New Testament as one already 
come, though only in its beginning. 

The future reign of God became a present reign, when HE 
appeared among mankind, who could say respecting himself, 1 
always do the will of God. He, the king of the divine king- 
dom, is also the first citizen of it. He commands us now to 
pray daily, that his kingdom may come; and the more his 
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spiritual life comes to be possessed by men, so much the more 
they cease to be disobedient subjects of God, so much the 
more does his kingdom come.. The kingdom of God is repre- 
sented as a present one in Matt. 11: 12. 12: 28. 16: 19. 
Mark 12:34. Luke 16: 16. 17: 20; and by the apostles, 
Rom. 14: 17. 1 Cor. 4: 20. Col. 1: 13. 4: 11. Heb. 12: 

28. And while, in this manner, the first three evangelists and 
Paul represent the reign of God as a future one, and yet also 
as one that has already come, there appears in them a remark- 
able coincidence with the doctrine which is frequently regarded 
as peculiar to John, namely, that the everlasting life begins 
here in time. 

The meaning of the phrase, kingdom of Gop, being thus 
determined, the other phrases, kingdom of Curist, and “king- 
dom of HEAVEN, may be easily explained. ‘The kingdom, or 
reign, of Christ means nothing else than the dominion of God, 
conceived of in connection with the mediation of Christ. (See 
J. Gerhard’s Loci Theologici, Tom. XX, 122, 123.) ‘This 
reigning of Christ will endure until the purposes of his media- 
tion are accomplished, and then, in the language of Paul (1 
Cor. 15: 24), he will deliver up the kingdom to the Father. 

Heaven, in the expression used by Matthew,—kingdom of 
heaven,—is not, according to the Rabbinic usage of speech, 
equivalent to God. (See Baumgarten-Crusius’s Biblical 
Theology, p. 151.) This word contains a reference to the 
future reign, and to things above the present world. Very 
illustrative on this point are some passages in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, particularly the 12th chapter, and Paul’s expression, 
Jerusalem, which is above. Gal. 4: 26. To this idea, the 
expression, world to come, in Heb. 2: 5, and 6: 5, is, in many 
respects, analogous. 

Let us turn now to the passages in the sermon on the mount, 
where the phrase, kingdom of heaven, occurs. By some di- 
vines and interpreters, the following passages,—Matt. 5: 3, 10, 
19, also 6: 10,—are adduced as proof, that the phrase signifies 
the reign of Christ on earth ; while others quote them as proof 
of the opposite opinion. ‘That the expression means the future 
reign of Christ, is, they think, supported by Matt.7: 21. This 
twofold view is altogether natural ; for, in reality, in the first- 
mentioned passages, , the reign of God here is meant, as well 
as the reign of God hereafter. Reference is, however, partic- 
ularly had to the period of its completion, and hence to the 
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reign hereafter. This may be concluded from Matt. 5: 12, 
as appears both by the contents of the verse, and by the men- 
tion of a “reward in heaven.” ‘This twofold signification 
occurs also in other promises. That Matt. 7: 21 relates ex- 
clusively to the future reign is evident ; because the general 
judgment, which comes at the end of the world, is there the 
subject of discourse. 





Articute VI. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF LEARNED SCHOOLS. 


One of the greatest of our weaknesses, as American schol- 
ars, is our general ignorance of what has been effected by the 
learned of other ages and of other countries. Even in those 
departments of science to which we devote our lives, instead 
of enjoying the light which has been shed upon many ages, we 
satel ourselves too frequently with that of the day in which 
we live, as though the sun had never beamed kindly on those 
who lived before us. The metaphysician often speculates, as 
though none had speculated before him; and the moralist, as 
though the question respecting good and evil had never been 
before agitated. Hence the perpetual beg actum, so novel 
to the actor, and so stale to others. e are no historians. 
We are so absorbed with the present and the future, that we 
forget the past. We prize science, but we undervalue know- 
ledge. We acquire, indeed, a just reputation for accurate 
scholarship within certain limits, but are strangers to the extent, 
and variety, and richness, of mature European scholarship. On 
no subject, perhaps, are we more prone to theorize without a 
suitable knowledge of facts, than on education. Of the innu- 
merable experiments that have been made in past ages, we 
acquaint ourselves only with the few that come to our observa- 
tion unsought. 

Such reflections have urged themselves upon our minds, 
while contemplating the subject of the present article. Be- 
ginning our sketch with the ancient nations, and passing through 
the middle ages, we shall attempt to trace the origin and 
progress of modern literary institutions. In so wide a field, 
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selection will be indispensable ; we shall, therefore, omit those 
parts with which the general reader is already familiar, except- 
ing so far as they may be necessary for connecting the chain 
of events, and preserving some degree of symmetry. 

In contemplating the cultivated nations of antiquity, we shall 
perceive, at the outset, that their views of education were widely 
different from ours. We educate individuals for their own 
sakes ; they did it for the public good. We have divided sci- 
2nce, and divorced the different branches so far from each 
other, that we never expect to see them united in the same in- 
dividual ; they regarded them as a whole, and did not consider 
a man as educated who had not completed the circle. We 
withdraw our students from practical life, immure them in cells, 
and teach them every thing from books; they led theirs into 
the busy scenes of life, to witness the action of the living world, 
and taught by example. 

The most striking feature of oriental schools, in ancient times, 
was the inseparable connection between learning and religion. 
The priests alone were entrusted with the keys of knowledge, 
and were the only authorized teachers of the nation. ‘To the 
people they imparted only what was simple and practical, re- 
serving all that was mysterious in science to the initiated of 
their own order. 

This system prevailed particularly in ancient Egypt. Its 
most celebrated schools were those of Thebes, Memphis and 
Heliopolis, which were exclusively under the charge of the 
priesthood. In this country, all the arts and professions were 
hereditary. Accordingly, sacerdotal families not only inherit- 
ed science as their portion, but each family inherited its own 
branch of science. Philosophy, history, astronomy, physics, 
mathematics and architecture had each a separate patronage, 
and, consequently, an exclusive cultivation. The advantages 
of this system, which, in its spirit, belongs to modern, rather 
than to ancient times, may be seen in the wonderful remains 
of Egyptian art. What scene more interesting to the curious 
traveller than the valley of the Nile? The sacerdotal schools 
of Egypt were the nurseries and guardians of religion, science 
and politics ; and these three mighty sources of influence were 
thrown out with combined energy upon the whole body of the 
nation. ‘The literature and science of the whole nation were 
dark and mysterious, like its priesthood ; the government strong 
and stationary ; the public taste always sombre ; art heavy and 
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massive—often majestic, but never graceful. Perhaps no 
body of men ever stamped their own image so deeply and in- 
delibly upon a great nation, and gave it such a monotonous 
unity of character as did the priests of Egypt. 

The Spartans had, properly speaking, no schools of learning. 
They were taught to despise the arts and refinements of other 
nations. ‘Though all the male children were taken from the 
tuition of their mothers at the age of seven, and were, from 
that time till they were thirty years old, under the care of the 
state, it was not a literary, but merely a physical education, 
that they received. ‘Their sinews and hearts of flesh were har- 
dened into iron ; the Spartan discipline was essentially athletic 
and military. ‘The man, as a thinking, rational being, was de- 
graded: he was a mere physical agent, valued only for his 
mechanical power. As an individual, he had neither rights 
nor enjoyments, the dignity of his nature was not acknowledged 
nor felt. He was a kind of raw material, to be manufactured 
by the institutions of Lycurgus into an instrument of the 
government. 

In the school of Pythagoras, we behold the dawn of a brighter 
day. He was the morning star of a truly philosophical educa- 
tion. With him, moral, intellectual and physical education 
were combined. Man was not made for the state, but the 
state for man. He was to be educated, not as a slave,—as a 
mere being of sinew and nerve,—but as a rational, immortal be- 
ing, whose true perfection was to be sought in the harmonious 
development of all his powers. His soul was to be purified 
from the contagion of evil; his intellect was to be highly dis- 
ciplined and informed ; and his body was to be the healthy 
mansion, and the vigorous instrument, of the rational nature 
residing within. Young men were received three years upon 
trial; if they were approved, their property was thrown into 
the common stock, and they became members of the associate 
body. Five years were spent in silent submission to lessons of 
wisdom ; not that the apse daxit of the teacher should exclude 
thought, but the disciple was to learn the elements of know- 
ledge before he attempted to be acritic. The Pythagorean 
principle of education was to form the judgment and the taste 
on the authority of settled rules and principles, and, after the 
mind was thoroughly disciplined, to allow it to become free 
and independent. 

In this school, the time was occupied as follows: The stu- 
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dents commenced the day with worship, and with a review of 
the studies of the preceding day ; after which, for the purpose 
of reflection, they took a solitary walk. Then followed their 
gymnastic exercises, next, the hour of instruction, and, finally, a 
social walk, in which they conversed together on what they 
had been taught. 

Their long course of study made mature scholars ; and the 
system, as a whole, produced stupendous results. What men 
were reared in Crotona! What great changes did they effect 
in lower Italy! What veneration did they acquire in all 
Greece ! 

Next in order is Athens, in literature and art the perfection 
of beauty. From the time of Solon to Aristotle, the whole 
city of Minerva was one great school of education. Homer had 
Jong been the school-book and bible of the Greeks. Soon after 
Solon’s time, Pisistratus established the Lyceum, so distinguish- 
ed in later times; his son Hipparchus repaired the academy, 
and adorned it with porticoes, and groves, and gardens, both of 
which, as public gymnasia, were direct means of improvement 
in education. Next, Pericles the orator and statesman, and 
Phidias the artist, and the three tragic poets, fixed the standard 
of Athenian taste. Now schools of eloquence began to multi- 
ply, and no less gifted men than Isocrates were devoted to this 
calling. While common education was provided for by the 
state, the higher schools of philosophy and art were dependent 
on individual enterprise. Athens was at this period the para- 
dise of sophists,—lecturers whose genius was fired more by the 
love of gain than by the love of science. But Socrates rose 
in his indignation and mowed down all their glory. From 
him originated that mode of instruction which bears his name, 
but which under his disciples verged more and more to the 
character of lectures. The philosophical schools, which now 
overshadowed all other branches of education, the Academy of 
Plato, the Lyceum of Aristotle, the Cynosarges of Antisthenes, 
the Porch of Zeno and his followers, and the Gardens of Epi- 
curus, are too well known to require description. Besides, they 
are less connected with our subject than with the history of 
philosophy. The schools of eloquence, established at Rhodes, 
Alexandria, Ephesus and Marseilles, deserve, perhaps, a passing 
notice. ‘They were the nurseries in which men were trained 
for popular eloquence. A rich melody of voice, a nice Attic 
pronunciation, a laborious examination of the national writers, 
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a mastery of the principles of composition and of popular rea- 
soning, were the things which chiefly occupied the student’s 
attention. 

If, fora moment, we turn away from the Greeks, and consider 
the character of education in the old Roman republic, we shall 
perceive that we are among a people different from any that 
we have yet mentioned. We find none of the solemn philoso- 
phy of oriental priests or sages, throwing its spectral shade over 
the whole body of the nation,—none of the: brilliancy of the 
sprightly and enthusiastic Greeks. A rustic simplicity of 
manners, a religious veneration for ancient usages, a taste 
for practical utility, and a hatred of all luxury, distinguish 
this grave and dignified people. With them, education was 
far more domestic than with others. The Roman matron 
had an influence in forming the character of her sons, unknown 
out of Italy. In vain shall we look elsewhere for such female 
instruction as that given her sons by the mother of the Gracchi. 
The father of the family acted a still more conspicuous part in 
educating his sons. ‘The venerable customs of ancient times, 
the sacred feelings of national honor and national pride, and 
even the selfishness which regarded all others as natural slaves 
of the eternal city, were industriously infused into the heart of 
the young Roman by an unparalleled paternal influence. 
The pedagogue acted but a subordinate part in education. 
He accompanied the youth when abroad, watched over his 
personal safety, governed his manners, and gave him some 
simple instruction. ‘The forum and the camp were the two 
great public schools of ancient Rome. 

Towards the close of the republic, Grecian literature began 
to be cultivated, and Grecian teachers to be employed ; and a 
mighty revolution was hereby effected. At this period, the 
temple of her literary fame begins to rise, but the fabric of the 
state begins to fall. Rome shone for a time, with the reflect- 
ed lustre of Grecian refinement, but lost the majesty of her 
ancient manners and institutions. Now, nothing was more 
honorable for a young Roman, than to have Grecian masters 
in grammar, rhetoric and philosophy. The more affluent even 
went to Athens or Rhodes for their education. ‘These, and a 
few other foreign schools, were maintained, on the principle of 
personal enterprise and personal fame ; where the rivalry and 
competition of individual teachers became so great as to render 
them a by-word in all the world. 
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During the reigns of the Roman emperors, these Grecian 
schools began to decline, and the emperors established profes- 
sorships in theirown city. Seneca and Quinctilian were among 
the first who were honored as imperial professors, supported 
from the public treasury. Hadrian founded the Atheneum at 
Rome, in which public lectures were delivered on philology, 
rhetoric and philosophy. Imperial schools, on the model of the 
Atheneum, were soon introduced into the provinces, and were 
most numerous in Gaul. In form and arrangement, these 
schools were the germ of modern universities, though in point 
of time, a period of many centuries intervened. ‘The first part 
of the course of study was philological ; the classic writers of 
Greece and Rome were critically read ; and prose and metrical 
compositions were written in both languages. ‘The second 
part of the course was dialectics, and the third philosophy. 
Matriculations, college Jaws, merit rolls and rustications were 
household terms in the schools of the later emperors. 

The first Christian catechetical schools originated towards 
the close of the second century. ‘That of Alexandria, founded 
by Pantenus, but most distinguished under Clement and Origen, 
passed gradually from a catechetical to a theological character. 
‘The converts at that seat of learning were not unfrequently 
mature men, who had been trained in the schools of philosophy. 
With them, catechetical instruction must necessarily assume a 
somewhat scientific form. At that time, Alexandria was the 
literary centre, where the tides of Grecian and oriental philoso- 
phy met; Asiatics and Europeans lectured in the same halls 
of learning. ‘The new Platonic philosophy and Gnosticism, 
sprung up in that fertile soil ; and as both arrayed themselves 
against pure Christianity, Clement and Origen felt themselves 
obliged as well as inclined to give their school a philosophical 
and speculative character, in order to guard the church against 
attacks from this quarter. Hence this school, like every other, 
betrayed the age and the country where it had its origin. In 
being speculative, it was merely acclimated and naturalized ; 
and, “without something of the kind, it would have had no hold 
on the public mind, no point of contact with the spirit of the 
times. Errors indeed it had, and those of a most serious char- 
acter; yet the service which it rendered the church in defence 
of its great principles was immense. Besides speculative and 
exegetical theology, it enfolded in its ample embrace, the whole 
circle of the sciences as taught in the other schools of that age. 
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The school of Antioch was somewhat averse to theological 
speculations, and, with a sound and perfectly sober philology, 
directed its energies to the interpretation of the Scriptures. It 
held nearly the same relation to that of Alexandria, which the 
inductive philosophy does to the transcendental. Diodorus, 
Chrysostom, ‘Theodorus and Theodoret were its greatest orna- 
ments ; and their exegetical writings are the very best which 
have descended to us from the ancient church. In both these 
places, more depended on the personal talent and reputation 
of the teachers, than on the institutions themselves. In fact, 
like most other Grecian schools, they were essentially depend- 
ent on individual effort. In the mode of instruction, too, as 
well as in general organization, they were conformed to the 
model of those of the philosophers and rhetoricians. 

We have thus traced the outlines of our history down to the 
commencement of the middle ages, where all civil and religious 
institutions assume a peculiar character. Paganism, like a 
dense cloud, had passed away ; classical learning is laid aside, 
as a thing that is impure, and Christian writers of the fifth and 
sixth centuries are substituted for those of the Augustan age ; 
learning is confined to the cloister ; a monastic taste prevails, a 
monkish Latin becomes the universal vehicle of thought; the 
priests of a religion, once holy and heavenly, but now sensual 
and earthly, become the fountains of public influence ; and a 
monster, springing from the incongruous mixture of Judaism, 
Paganism and Christianity, grows to a mammoth size, and de- 
velops a hideous form, which the darkness even of that age 
cannot conceal. 

What, then, must be the character of the public schools of 
the middle ages? Precisely what would be anticipated,—a 
mixture of good and evil. What would otherwise be grand, 
becomes grotesque; the pro _ive care of the church becomes 
oppressive ; its wide-spread maternal influence is that of ‘a 
step-mother: in purifying the literature of the age, she crushes 
it, and the freely heaving ocean becomes a stagnant pool ; 
in placing sacerdotal cuardians over the schools, to train 
up the whole population for the church, she often placed 
genius under the tuition of stupidity, and excluded from the 
schools of wisdom all that wide world of science, and art, and 
philosophy, and literature, which lay beyond the narrow vision 
of her priesthood. 

The best literary institutions of the age were the missionary 
schools of the Benedictines, chiefly in Ireland. During the 
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ravages of the Barbarians in the heart of Europe, Ireland, then 
called “The Holy Island,” was the retreat to which the 
learning and piety of the age fled for refuge. In the single 
monastic school of Bangor, three thousand students, with whom 
devotion, study and manual labor were united, were at one 
time under the discipline of able teachers ; and, as the apostles 
of learning as well as of religion, they spread into Scotland, 
England, Germany and France ; established filial schools or 
convents ; and diffused that spirit which distinguished the age 
of Alfred and Charlemagne, and which ultimately regenerated 
Europe. In the sixth and seventh centuries, the Irish con- 
vents were the highest seats of learning ; in the eighth century, 
the schools of Canterbury and York, in England, ranked first ; 
in the ninth century, the empire of the Franks gained the as- 
cendency, and Tours, Fulda and Metz were the chief places 
of literary resort ; in the tenth century, all was dark, except in 
the East, where the Byzantine literature flourished. Of all 
the principal countries of Europe, Italy suffered the longest 
and deepest degradation. The darkness of midnight rested 
upon her, from the fall of the Western Empire to the establish- 
ment of the universities. 

Besides the Palatinate school of Charlemagne, which was a 
kind of imperial academy under the charge of Alcuin, there 
were the cathedral and the monastic schools, which continued 
through the whole period of the middle ages. ‘The monastic 
schools, or those attached to cloisters, had long existed; and 
to these the sons of the poor and the destitute resorted for edu- 
cation. The higher classes did not wish to mingle with them ; 
and hence, as there were no other places of instruction, the no- 
bles became more ignorant than the common people. It was 
on this account, that Charlemagne founded a separate school 
for princes and nobles,—the Palatinate, or the school of the 
Palace. The cathedral schools, called also Episcopal, were 
those which were connected with the cathedral church, and 
were under the charge of the bishop. These last included in 
their system ministerial education, and, in this one respect, dif- 
fered from the two former, though the general course of instruc- 
tion was the same in all. 

Let us look now within the school-room, and glance at the 
general character and mode of instruction during the whole 
period intervening between the sixth and twelfth centuries. 

The classic authors, for reasons already offered, were not 
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generally read. Students were spared the trouble of reading 
works of genius. The essence of all science and learning was 
given in compends, so that all that was really valuable might 
be acquired without much time or labor. Like the present, it 
was an age of abridgments and pocket encyclopedias,—a day 
of small things. This miserable mania for epitomizing, this 
teaching the ocean to flow through capillary tubes, may indeed 
diffuse, but will never accumulate, knowledge ; it may multiply 
a race of pigmies, but it will give us no giants. An Aristotle, 
a Scaliger, or a Bentley, never sprung from such a school. 

Such diamond editions of the multum in parvo, such choice 
specimens of science, such sweet morsels of rhetoric and poetry, 
all in the peculiar Latin of the age, never before appeared 
among the living. But peace to the ashes of Capella! ‘The 
man, whose school compend, including all the seven liberal 
arts,—yes, exactly seven (for how could there be more or 
less ?) was the oracle in all schools, high and low, for more 
than one thousand years, is above all criticism. 

In most of the schools, only the trivium, or first three of the 
seven arts, were taught; and no one thought of wandering 
beyond the quadrivum, or remaining four. Nothing can be 
more dull than this lifeless mechanism in teaching the liberal 
arts. Naked vocabularies and rhetorical rhapsodies, mathe- 
matical rules and poetical scraps, were all found on the same 
page! ‘Take the following as a specimen in arithmetic. The 
good old Capella is descanting upon the virtues of the number 
seven ; a burst of eloquence gushes from his generous soul, and 
he exclaims, ‘“‘ Venerable Heptas! how shall | commemorate 
thy worth? Thou art honored for thy chastity, as ‘T'ritonian 
virgin among the gods.” Well might Gregory of Tours, at 
the end of his history of France, say to the fortunate disciple 
of such a teacher, “‘O, priest of God, whoever you are, if our 
Martian Capella has taught you the seven arts,—if, by his 
grammar, he has taught you to read; by logic, to dispute; by 
rhetoric, to distinguish the kinds of verse; by geometry, to 
measure the earth; by astronomy, to contemplate the course 
of the stars; by arithmetic, to know the powers of numbers ; 
and by music, to sing with sweet accents,—if you have been 
so trained by him in all these arts, that the style of my book 
appears to you coarse and rustic, then tear it up.” 

But how much solid learning was comprised in these sub- 
lime arts, as then taught! In grammar, much was said about 
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the nature of letters and syllables ; but on the general structure 
of language, a profound silence was observed. Rhetoric did 
not teach the art of fine writing, but was a dry skeleton of 
tropes, and figures, and metres. Logic, or dialectics, was a 
drilling in syllogisms. Arithmetic was taught by the fingers, 
or by the use of Roman letters; and the mystic powers of 
numbers occupied no small share of attention. Geometry had 
lost its ancient dignity, and was amalgamated with geography. 
Astronomy, according to which eclipses, meteors, and arctic 
lights were ominous of great events, was identical with astrolo- 
gy. Music alone was cultivated with great ardor. ‘The sol- 
mization and notation of time, so universally adopted now in 
written music, were then unknown. ‘Ten years were often 
employed in acquiring this art. Rome and Metz were the 
seats of musical science; and such was the rivalry between 
the Italians and the French, that, at appointed times, multitudes 
of musicians would cross the Alps, and meet before emperors 
and princes, for a public trial of their skill. In the common 
schools, this art received vastly more attention than any of the 
remaining six; and the word cantor itself came to signify 
schoolmaster. 

The establishment of universities gave a new aspect to edu- 
cation. At their origin, they occupied, as to literature and 
science, an intermediate position between the ignorance of the 
tenth, and the illumination of the fourteenth centuries. Their 
influence was unfavorable to classical studies. ‘The Greek 
language was scarcely known at all in them; and the Latin 
they employed, though less barbarous than that of a preceding 
age, was far from classical purity. Still they were the cause i 
of a wide-spread intellectual activity. ‘The age of Abelard, of 4 
Lombard, of Aquinas and Scotus, was one of uncommon intel- 
lectual vigor. No man, who has ever read and comprehended 
their works, can fail to bow with respect before their exalted 
genius. ‘They were, indeed, often misguided by a false phi- 
losophy ; but, nevertheless, all posterity will regard them as 
the intellectual pyramids of past ages, majestic, at least, if not 
useful. 

Besides fostering the dialectical philosophy, these universities 
revived the study of the civil law, and, by checking the disor- 
ders of the age, became the precursors of modern civilization. 
The four earliest universities were those of Salerno, Bologna, 

Paris, and Oxford, and originated, nearly simultaneously, 
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towards the close of the twelfth century. The first was de- 
voted to medicine, and grew out of the Benedictine cloister of 
Monte Cassino; the second to law, and was, at the commence- 
ment, a voluntary undertaking by individuals; the third was 
devoted to theology, and grew out of two philosophical schools ; 
and the last had a more general character, and sprung from a 
very ancient school, established by the early kings of England. 
Whatever be their date as schools, they did not exist as uni- 
versities until the last half of the twelfth century. Those of 
Bologna and Paris alone exerted a great influence on that age. 
For a considerable length of time, all Europe resorted to these 
two universities; and, when others finally sprung up, they 
were on the model of the one or the other of these two. ‘The 
universities of Italy and of France, except Paris, were mostly 
law schools, and were arranged like Bologna, the mother of 
legal science ; the universities of England, Germany, and Hol- 
land were more devoted to philosophy and theology, and were 
organized like that of Paris. All of these, though primarily 
designed for some one profession, adopted, in the course of 
time, all the four faculties. Bologna and its filial universities 
were the more republican in their government; Paris, and her 
numerous and powerful daughters, the more aristocratical. 

At Bologna, about the year 1100, Irnerius became a private 
teacher of the Roman law. ‘The circumstances of the times 
gave him unbounded popularity. Under the German and 
Lombard conquerors, the bonds of social union had been broken 
asunder. But, in the course of time, many prosperous and 
free cities arose in the north of Italy, and demanded a state of 
social order and law. ‘The world had grown weary of licen- 
tiousness ; and a school, which brought to light that forgotten 
science of the old Roman law, was hailed with joy by the best 
spirits of the age. Young men and old, from different nations, 
flocked to Bologna, the mater studiorum, as it was then called. 
Soon afterwards, the emperor of Germany gave it a charter, 
with special privileges. ‘The students were to be independent 
of the police, and to be governed by magistrates of their own. 
It was a remarkable feature in the government of this great 
university, that its president was not a professor, but a student. 
But students, at that time, were not boys, but mature men. A 
man of forty or fifty was not too old to receive instruction. 
This reminds one of the good old times, when the greatest men 
in Greece were the auditors of Plato, and Aristotle, and Isoc- 
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rates, or when Roman senators were at the same time dis- 
ciples. 

Among the ten thousand students at Bologna,—for this was 
their number,—made up, in part, of civil magistrates and eccle- 
siastical dignitaries from various countries, it would be no diffi- 
cult matter to find a man suitable for the high office of president. 

During the, early history of the universities, there were no 
public funds, nor university buildings. The professors de- 
pended for support wholly on their own popularity as lecturers. 
But, as the number of students became very large, and lectur- 
ing in universities very profitable, it was so much an object of 
ambition to become a professor, that many unworthy persons 
assumed the office. It was, therefore, necessary to limit, by 
law, an occupation which had hitherto been free; and, from 
that time, no individual was allowed to teach in the universities 
without being previously examined and licensed by the acting 
professors. ‘This is the origin of the doctor's degree. It was 
a license to teach, as the name implies; and, at that time, it 
would have appeared absurd, to call any one doctor, who was 
not actually a teacher. At a later period, however, when 
many who had received this license chose not to continue in 
the employment, but retired, with their literary honors still 
attached to them, a custom grew up, of conferring the title 
upon all who were competent to teach ; upon which later ages 
have improved, until they have produced an innumerable brood 
of doctors, under which the world groans, being burdened. 

Paris began to be distinguished as a place of learning about 
the year 1100, when Abelard shone above any man of his age 
as public lecturer, having among his hearers not less than 
twenty cardinals and fifty bishops. His disciple, Peter of 
Lombardy, whose book on theology was, for centuries, the 
oracle of the church, fixed the reputation of the university, 
whose golden age may be said to be about the year 1200. 
Paris was then the literary centre of Europe. ‘Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Bonaventura, Hugo a St. Victoire, Alexander of Hales, 
Duns Scotus, and Occam, the greatest scholars of the times 
from different countries, were settled in this venerable institution 
of learning. ‘The number of students,—which, it is said, some- 
times amounted to thirty thousand,—was, ordinarily, not less 
than ten thousand, and made up a large part of the population 
of the city. So deeply was it rooted in the learning and spirit 
of the age, that the history of the scholastic philosophy and 
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theology are but chapters in the history of the university. ‘The 
students were divided into four nations, with separate laws and 
magistrates. ‘These four magistrates, with the deans of the 
several faculties, and the rector, constituted the academical 
senate. ‘The office of professor was so important, that from 
ten to sixteen years’ preparation was required of the candidate. 
There was a singular custom connected with his examination. 
He was required to take his stand at six o’clock in the morning, 
and retain it, without even retiring for refreshment, till six in 
the evening, and dispute the whole day in Latin with any one 
who was disposed to engage with him. 

The superior consideration in which the study of theology was 
held at Paris, appears from the fact, that there were, at one time, 
twenty-one professors in this faculty, while there were but six in 
law, and five in medicine ; and that the former were supported 
by salaries, while the latter had none. While the popes re- 
sided at Avignon, in the south of France, a period of seventy 
years, the papal court and the university mutually influenced 
and supported each other. Nothing, at that time, could be 
more favorable to a university, than the smiles of the Roman 
court; and his holiness could, in turn, hardly wish a better 
champion than the renowned and learned theological faculty 
of Paris. Ambitious students pursued those studies dearest to 
the heart of the Roman pontiff, the canonical law and scholas- 
tic theology, and, having finished them, hastened to Avignon 
for ecclesiastical honors. ‘The public road between the two 
places swarmed with aspiring and unfledged theologians. Dur- 
ing the period of the papal schism, which followed, and ex- 
tended to the Reformation, this noble university stood forth in 
all its power and influence, and fought out the liberties of the 
Gallican church. Thus, for more than two centuries, the uni- 
versity of Paris was among the mightiest engines of moral 
power in Europe. It was she that quelled the papal schism 
in ecclesiastical councils, where, besides the influence of her 
learning and eloquence, she could cast in ten thousand votes 
of her own. ‘To her is to be imputed the guilt of staining the 
garments of the church with the blood of Huss and Jerome of 
Prague. It was she that attempted, in conjunction with Rome, 
to raise her voice of authority to crush the Reformation. Her 
professors, at length, became so insolent, that, when they were 
displeased with any measure, they would close all their public 
lectures, throw her thousands of students into a state of tumult 
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which threatened to drain the city of half its population, and 
stand it out in their obstinacy, till their opponents were, by 
regard to the public good, compelled to terms of reconciliation. 
On one such occasion, several thousand students abandoned 
Paris, never to return, but resorted, en masse, to Oxford ; from 
which occurrence we are to date the decline of the former, and 
the prosperity of the latter university. 

In the course of time, provision was made for poor students, 
and large colleges were erected, in which they might live to- 
gether, ‘free of expense. Nearly every province in France 
was represented by some charitable establishment of this de- 
scription. ‘The one founded by Sorbonne took his name, and, 
on account of its celebrity, the theological faculty itself, for 
which it was designed, were called the doctors of the Sorbonne. 
In England, where this arrangement was copied, the colleges 
finally became foundations, not for the support of the poor, but 
for the encouragement of the studious, whether rich or poor. 
Such is the origin of colleges, in the present acceptation of the 
term. 

The lectures at Paris were delivered in the cathedral church, 
and in three convents. So on the continent of Europe now, a 
university often has no assemblage of edifices. Every student 
lodges wherever he pleases, and the professors are found lec- 
turing in almost every street in the city. A new quarter of 
the city was at one time built in Paris, because the town would 
not accommodate the multitude of students that resorted there. 
But it was not the property of the university ; it was more like 
the public provision made for the Leipsic fairs. ‘The students 
were accustomed to sit on the. floor of the lecture rooms ; and 
such was the quantity of straw strewn upon them, that the 
place itself was, from this circumstance, called du Fouarre. 

In the earliest times, the Bible was the text-book in theology ; 
the Digests, in law ; Hippocrates and Galen, in medicine ; and 
Aristotle, in philosophy. Instruction was given by glosses and 
verbal explanations. ‘The lectures were not a connected course 
of thought, but a collection of items; and, in the recitation, 
most questions were proposed by students, and answered by 
the teacher. 

At a later period, instead of going, in this verbal manner, 
through large works, and explaining them in course, the more 
celebrated teachers composed manuals, in which the leading 
doctrines of the books were systematically arranged, and stated 
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in few words. Now those voluminous writings of the old au- 
thors were laid aside, and the compends, or the sumne, as they 
were called, became the standards of science. For more than 
two centuries, lectures in theology were delivered upon the 
sententi@ of Lombardus, and afterwards upon the summe of 
Aquinas. It was the rare fortune of the former, to have three 
hundred commentaries written on it by the greatest scholars of 
the age. 

One of the evils of the times was, that meagre compends, 
instead of being helps to original works of ancient writers, were 
made substitutes. In theology, the inferior teacher was called 
biblicus, and the professor of higher rank was called sententia- 
rius, or lecturer on Lombard; and so it was in the other 
professions. 

As neither languages nor mathematical studies were much 
cultivated, the preparatory course was limited to a short period. 
The seven liberal arts were much neglected, and professional 
studies engrossed the attention. ‘Though, in studying a pro- 
fession, the course continued five, six, and even seven years, 
still, as there was not a suitable foundation in science and liter- 
ature previously laid, there was a radical deficiency both in 
mental discipline and in the instruments of knowledge. No 
wonder that Aristotle was poorly explained,—his expositors 
had never learned Greek ; or that wild theories were defended, 
—their defenders had overleaped those sciences which disci- 
pline the judgment. ‘The modern Germans have erred in the 
same way. Nearly all the preparatory training with them has 
been merely philological ; and thus, undisciplined minds have 
been put upon a long course of professional study, and have 
often proved to be more learned than sound. 

But the two universities of Bologna and Paris did not aways 
monopolize education. ‘There were two causes that led to the 
multiplication of universities,—the ambition of princes, and 
schisms in the old universities. With the establishment of new 
institutions, originated also the system of modern salaries. 
When a sovereign wished to establish a university, he found it 
impossible to induce distinguished professors to leave their 
thousands of hearers, and go into a new place, without a prom- 
ise of something more than the tuition he might chance to 
receive. ‘To indemnify them against such a loss, and yet to 
obtain teachers of celebrity, he promised them a certain sum, 
to be added to the amount of tuition. Such stipulations were 
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purely mercantile. ‘The engagement was commonly for but 
six months,—sometimes for a year. A professor’s life was a 
strolling one. You may trace some distinguished teachers of 
that age from place to place, and from country to country, till 
they have no particular home. Who can tell where Erasmus 
lived ? 

Most of the small universities that sprung up in Italy and 
France during the thirteenth century, after the model of Bo- 
logna, soon dwindled away into insignificance. In the next 
century, Germany made a late, indeed, but splendid beginning. 
Prague, Vienna, Heidelberg, and Cologne, led the way. 
Charles IV, king of Bohemia, and afterwards emperor of Ger- 
many, had been educated at Paris, and was one of the most 
learned princes of his time. On coming to the throne, he 
resolved on founding, after the plan of the university of Paris, 
one in his own capital. All its professors were called from 
that place. It rose to distinction rapidly, and was, for a time, 
perhaps, the largest in Europe, numbering, in 1409, if we 
may credit the account, twenty thousand. But, unfortunately, 
there arose a fierce and protracted dissension between the 
native Bohemians and the Germans. ‘The latter, though for- 
eigners, were the most numerous; and, as this university was 
republican in its character, they carried all their measures, and 
monopolized the academical honors and emoluments. Huss 
and Jerome of Prague, both attached to the court, remonstrated 
loudly against such indignity to the native mbabitants, and 
introduced a reform, by which the latter, whether few or many, 
should always have the preference over the former. ‘The 
effect produced by this bold measure was, the total abandon- 
ment of Prague by all the Germans, both students and teachers. 
Four universities, Leipsic, Ingoldstadt, Rostock, and Cracow, 
owe their origin to this circumstance. ‘Thousands of students, 
according to their solemn oath, followed their teachers to these 
places. The Hussites, being regarded as the authors of this 
evil, were held in universal odium, and were disgraced. But 
the university never recovered from the fatal blow. 

In this connection, it may not be out of place to annex the 
curious origin of several other German universities. Leipsic 
was one of those that grew out of the rupture at Prague. But 
when the great Thomasius, of the new university, attempted to 
improve the mode of instruction there, and ventured to Jecture 
in German, instead of Latin, he was obliged to flee from the 
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city in order to escape imprisonment. He went to Halle, 
whither his students followed him, and was thus the occasion 
of establishing that celebrated university. 

When the elector of Saxony, Frederic the magnanimous, 
was captured by Charles V, and deprived of the electorate, 
and of that part of his territory in which the Wittenberg uni- 
versity was situated,—at that time the palladium of the Protes- 
tant theology ,—this noble spirited elector, when conducted as a 
prisoner through Jena, had an interview there with his sons, 
and laid the plan of the Jena university. His object was, that 
Saxony, the seat of the Reformation, might not be deprived of 
the light of science and of a pure theology, by the loss of Wit- 
tenberg, which it was supposed, would be made Catholic under 
Maurice the new elector. ‘Though Maurice disappointed both 
friends and foes, and Wittenberg remained the strong-hold of 
the Lutheran doctrine, it was a noble service, that the ex-elec- 
tor performed, in founding, in times of the greatest distress, a 
university which, for three hundred years, has been an ornament 
to Germany and to Europe. 

When Hesse, with her celebrated university at Marburg, 
adopted the Calvinistic instead of the Lutheran creed, the Lu- 
therans in the dominions of the landgrave, in order to repair 
their loss, established a new university at Giessen, which, how- 
ever, from various causes, has never numbered over five hun- 
dred students. With this university, the theological student 
naturally associates the name of Kuindl. 

During the supremacy of Napoleon in the west of Germany, 
Halle was embraced in the limits of the short-lived Westpha- 
lian kingdom. The afflicted king of Prussia, stripped at the same 
time of a large part of his dominions, and of his most flourish- 
ing university, founded, chiefly through the agency of Prof. 
Wolf, formerly of Halle, that most splendid literary institution 
in the world, the university of Berlin. 

In further sketching the literary character of these universi- 
ties, we have space only to observe, that Prague was, during 
the ‘period of its early prosperity, distinguished “for sound theo- 
logical learning ; Vienna in former times, for it scholastic phi- 
losophy, more recently for classical literature and mathematical 
science ; Heidelberg held, at the time of the Reformation, the 
first rank in philology ; since that time, it has passed through 
various fortunes, and is now in a flourishing condition. Cologne 
was, in its theological character and spirit, an epitome of Paris, 
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Helmstadt, towards the end of the last century, had professors 
of great ability and learning, and of equal notoriety as free- 
thinkers. Leipsic is the home of classical literature, in which 
it has no rivals, except perhaps Gottingen and Berlin. Got- 
tingen was recently the best university in Europe, but, like 
Halle, after having done more than all others in promoting 
modern reform, it seems to be destined to a second rank. Jena 
has been chiefly celebrated as the nursery of German 
philosophy. 

Modern culture is distinguished from that of the middle ages 
by the changes it received from the revival of classical learn- 
ing, and the progress of the physical sciences. Where the 
study of philology is combined in due proportion with that 
of physics, we find the most perfect system of education. The’ 
Greeks knew less of languages than the Romans, but more of 
science. France has now no reputation in classical philology, 
but she is the admiration of the age mm the physical sciences. 
Germany is, in this respect, exactly the reverse of France. 
England has long united the two, philology preponderating in 
early times, science in those more recent. 

But we must be more particular on the origin and progress 
of classical studies in the universities. During the middle ages, 
Greek was spoken in the West only in the exarchate of Ra- 
venna and in Apulia, and to some extent in the convents of 
Marseilles and ‘Toul. Few scholars, or even professors, could 
read a Greek author. At the fall of Constantinople, the fugi- 
tives who fled to the West were favorably received by literary 
men, and thus they became the immediate occasion of reviving 
the Greek language in Italy, and of introducing it into the uni- 
versities. What France had been to Europe, in the palmy 
days of her scholastic learning, Italy now became, during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. She applied herself to the 
study of ancient literature with all the ardor of a youthful en- 
thusiasm. ‘The Greeks were in her halls of learning ; monu- 
ments of ancient art covered her soil; her stores of ancient 
manuscripts were examined with incredible industry ; the Al- 
dine press teemed with splendid editions of the classics ; and the 
scholars of all the civilized nations of Europe resorted to her 
universities for instruction. The Italian student fed the flame 
of his passion, more by the promise of intellectual enjoyment, 
than by any considerations of utility. He hung at midnight 
hour over the classic page, for the mere luxury of gazing at 
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its inimitable beauties, and exclaiming bene! bene! From 
Petrarcha to Facciolati, he who could best appreciate the 
purity and elegance of classic authors, and write the most beau- 
tiful Latin, was the most highly honored. But the Italians 
wanted the fulness of the French and Dutch scholars, the manly 
vigor of the English, and the systematic order and completeness 
of the modern Germans. ‘They finally degenerated, in the 
seventeenth century, into mere lovers of ancient art. 

From Italy, the star of ancient learning passed on to France 
and England, then moved towards the Netherlands, and now 
stands over Germany. In France, the study of the classics 
included a boundless range of knowledge. All antiquity was 
searched, not for passages of poetic inspiration, or for bursts of 
eloquence, but for materials to illustrate the whole body of an- 
cient literature. There was a grasping at the whole, as in the 
case of Scaliger, Cassaubon and Salmasius, who, like the hero 
of Macedon, could not rest so long as any thing remained to 
be conquered. While the Italian scholars were creatures of 
sentiment, the French were business men, too much in earnest 
for such soft delights. Typographers ‘and jurists were the 
patrons of learning, and the time in which they flourished was 
the age of polyhistory. But these were succeeded by a class 
of men, who directed their vast stores of learning to the illustra- 
tion of the early Christian writers, and to the antiquities of the 
church. Under Louis XIV, ancient learning lost its depth ; 
the authors of the Delphine editions, with their periphrastic 
interpretations and petty explanations, prepared like pap for 
children’s mouths, degraded the study of the classics, and the 
taste of the nation took its present direction. ‘The attempts of 
such men as Larcher, Villoison and Bossoinade, to restore 
classical learning to its former dignity, have proved unavailing. 

England, in her olden times, enjoyed high classic renown. 
Her national culture was built upon the basis of ancient litera- 
ture. Her bishops and lords, and even her men of business, 
were cradled and reared in the love of ancient lore. Up to 
the time of Bentley, philology preserved the character of deep 
and various learning, which it had acquired in France ; but to 
the labor of accumulation, it added that of closer sifting, and 
thus gained in acuteness and severity of criticism. But now 
there was a tendency to abandon polyhistory, and to attend 
more to mere language. Things were studied less, and words 
more. In Greek, this mode of study was borrowed from the 
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school of Hemsterhuys, and was perfected in that of Porson. 
But, after a long day of glorious toil, by a race of hardy critics 
who yielded to none in depth of learning , England is at length 
beginning to repose upon her laurels. From the time of Porson, 
she has been descending from her proud eminence through 
Elmsley, Gaisford and Blomfield, the last of whom, on becom- 
ing bishop of London, has left the department of classical criti- 
cism almost without a successor. ‘T’ranslations and compila- 
tions from the Germans include nearly all that is valuable in 
her later works on ancient literature. 

In the Netherlands, the study which began to rise under 
Douza, the first president of the Leyden university, was greatly 
promoted by several distinguished Protestants who had been 
exiled from France. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, Leyden was the centre of a powerful literary influ- 
ence. ‘The prevailing taste among the great scholars of Hol- 
land was for Roman literature. No country of modern Europe 
has produced so many masters of the Roman language, or so 
many good Latin poets. Grevius, Ruhnken and Wyttenbach, 
as Latin writers, will not suffer in comparison with Manutius, 
Muretus, Perpinianus or Wolf. Of the multitude of distin- 
guished Latin poets, we need mention only the names of Gro- 
tius, Heinsius and Burmann. This is not the place to charac- 
terize or even enumerate the long catalogue of Dutch critics. 
Suffice it to say, that until the time of Hemsterhuys, they 
applied themselves, with indefatigable industry, to amassing 
treasures of learning, being more anxious to collect from every 
source of knowledge, than to exercise a rigid scrutiny in detail. 
Hemsterhuys was the head of a new school, being, on the one 
hand, the precursor of Porson in regard to verbal criticism, and, 
on the other, inducing his countrymen, for a time at least, to 
cultivate Greek literature in preference to Roman. Valckener, 
Ruhnken and Wyttenbach are the representatives of this school, 
and that of Hermann is its offspring. But Wyttenbach was 
the last of its disciples. ‘The scholars of Holland have return- 
ed to their first love, and the Roman literature is again almost 
exclusively cultivated. No where is the Latin, at the present 
day, more the language of the learned than there. 

Germany, in her earlier days, rarely ascended above a 
respectable mediocrity in classical learning. Reuchlin and 
Erasmus gave the first powerful impulse, and the scholars of the 
Reformation felt its beneficial effects. But, when the healthy 
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excitement of that age passed away, and a narrow spirit of 
bigotry succeeded, in which polemic zeal got possession of the 
schools and engrossed the public mind, learning became scho- 
lastic and thorny, and the study of the classics lost its depth 
and vigor. But in the Jatter part of the eighteenth century, 
Germany saw the day of her exaltation approach. ‘The antique 
spirit, in its genuine character was revived; and it elevated 
and refined the tone of learning, and the dry scholastic method 
lost its sway. Gesner opened the way of improvement, and 
Ernesti followed in his steps. But it was reserved for Heyne 
to complete the reform, and to give to German scholarship its 
present direction. 

Thus the study of the Aumaniora, originally excluded from 
the universities, came to occupy the chief place in them. 

Our limits will not allow us to trace out in detail the history 
of the other element of modern education, the physical scien- 
ces ; nor is it indispensable, as most of our readers may be sup- 
posed to have some general acquaintance with it. We must, 
therefore, satisfy ourselves with indicating its progress, as seen 
in its influence upon another class of reformers in public 
education. 

Bacon was the first who attempted a radical reform in the 
mode and objects of study. He aimed at rendering education 
more practical, by banishing all pedantry, elevating the solid 
branches of study, and reducing languages to a subordinate 
rank. ‘Though in philosophy his influence has been very 
great, in reforming the universities he had little or no success. 
He was followed by Comenius, in Germany, who regarded the 
general improvement of society in all the useful arts as the 
object of education. He questioned the utility of much of the 
learning of the schools, and endeavored to introduce a method 
which should better prepare men for the practical duties of 
life. Next to him appeared Montaigne, in France, who ad- 
vocated travel as a better means of education. A young man, 
according to him, should study the world, and not books. 
Metaphysical and abstract sciences in general turn men into 
machines, and dry up the fountains of the living soul. The 
Latin should be spoken from infancy, and be taught even by 
mothers and nurses, and all languages should be acquired with- 
out irksome labor. Locke inclined strongly to the new school. 
The study of words and syllables had no charms for him. 
The languages, if studied at all, should be learned in an easy 
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way. If he had known the use, or rather abuse, which would 
be made of his suggestions, we doubt whether he ever would 
have made them. Certainly, the system bearing the authority 
of his great name, is so miserable, that no amount of authority 
can sustain it. 

About this time, the question was agitated in France, re- 
specting the relative claims of ancient and modern literature. 
The nation, as a body, have given the preference to the latter. 
From this time, the study of the classics began to decline, and 
that of the sciences to prevail. Rousseau, who ought to be 
mentioned here, maintained, that in reforming the system of 
education, the development of the natural sentiments ought to be 
made the principal object. Men should be trained to study 
themselves and nature, and guard against the prejudices of 
education. Even religion was not to be taught, but to be kept 
for each one’s own independent investigation. The fallacy of 
this plausible doctrine has been often and sufficiently exposed. 

Bassedow, Campe, Trapp and Salzmann carried out more 
systematically the new theory of education, and formed the 
party called Philanthropists, whose object it was to establish 
free-thinking schools, in opposition to the existing religious sys- 
tems, and to introduce the practical arts in the place of lan- 
guages. ‘Though some of their views were sound, especially 
in regard to the importance of science, yet their system was 
full of extravagance, their philanthropy was misguided, their 
disciples were superficially educated, their schools, so trumpeted 
for a time, soon declined, their students turned out to be no 
better than other mortals, and their glory soon departed. 

Between these two parties, the Humanists and the Phi- 
lanthropists, as they are termed, there sprung up a third party, 
the Pietists, who found some trath in both opposing systems, 
but distrusted equally the power of ancient literature and of 
modern illumination to perfect our nature. They adopted 
piety as the basis of genuine improvement, educated the heart 
according to the Bible, maintained the importance of the 
ancient languages, but regarded them as the means, rather than 
the end of education. At the same time, they fostered with equal 
care the sciences and arts, and adhered to the old method of 
teaching languages with grammatical accuracy, and of exacting 
laborious study, and yet sought to combine the facility and fa- 
miliarity recommended by the Philanthropists. ‘The old gym- 
nasium of Pforta near Naumburg, the most celebrated classi- 
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cal school of the kind in Germany, may best represent the 
first party ; the Philanthropina, established by Salzmann, may 
represent the second; and the gymnasium of the Orphan 
House, founded by Francke at Halle, was, in its early history, 
the representative of the last. ‘Though the Philanthropists 
are completely vanquished, they have contributed something 
to the improvement of education. Their opponents have 
learned from them some valuable lessons. The Pietists, 
though they entertained the soundest views, did not produce 
the best classical scholars. ‘The progress of Rationalism, and 
the brilliant talents of the Humanists, have secured to them 
the ascendency. But the present flourishing philological 
schools of Germany owe much of their success to the principles 
borrowed from the Pietists. : 

Another important circumstance that tended to secure the 
victory to the friends of classical learning was, the improved 
method, or rather spirit, of studying the ancients. In early 
times, learning was accumulated, but not mastered ; the mate- 
rials were all ready, but the building was not erected; the 
body was there, but it wanted the animating spirit. Winckel- 
mann first gave the clue to what the Germans were destined 
to effect. Lessing drew the lines still more distinctly, and 
Wieland, Herder, Schiller and Géthe not only appreciated, but 
revived and reproduced a pure Grecian taste and Grecian ge- 
nius. Attic refinement and elegance now spread from Weimar 
and Dresden, and the universities felt their healthy influence. 
In Heyne and his numerous disciples, we see united the taste 
of the old Italian scholars, the various knowledge of the early 
French critics, the acuteness of the English, and her diligence 
of the Dutch scholars. It is the pride of Germany, that the 
different parts of a system, heretofore separated, are by her or- 
ganized into one symmetrical living form. Sutil, the study of 
antiquity as a distinct and complete science, is not viewed in 
the same light, nor pursued in the same way by her different 
scholars. One party regard textual criticism and interpreta- 
tion as the end and aim of this study, and limit it to two an- 
cient languages, because they are the most cultivated, and 
afford the best opportunity for practising the critical art. 
Mental discipline, therefore, is the object they propose to attain. 
Another party contend, that a knowledge of antiquity is the 
end of classical philology, and criticism and interpretation are but 
the means to be employed. A third maintain, that the science 
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of language, as the symbol of human thought, and of all intel- 
lectual improvement, is the true end of philological investiga- 
tion. According to them, it is arbitrary and altogether 
unphilosophical, to limit such a study to two languages. 
Therefore the comparison of the whole Indo-Germanic family 
of languages is proposed, or a union of Sanscrit with classical 
literature. Hermann, Bockh and Bopp are the heads of these 
three parties. 

Why is it, many have anxiously inquired, that the Germans 
so much excel us in classical learning? For the same reason, 
we reply, that the Americans excel them in the business of 
practical life. ‘The spirit of the two nations flows in very dif- 
ferent channels. In Germany, most of the other roads to dis- 
tinction are closed. ‘There are no halls of legislation to engage 
the talent of the nation; no access to civil or military honors, 
except to the nobility ; no encouragement for enterprise in busi- 
ness. If, therefore, a man is to rise by his own efforts, the 
university is his natural, we had almost said, his only resort. 

Besides, Germany is divided into innumerable states, and it 
being impossible for the smaller ones to rise to political great- 
ness, many of them have given their ambition another direction, 
and sought distinction in patronizing letters. Each sovereign 
has endeavored to make his own residence an Athens, and the 
university of his little state the best in the whole country. 
Saxony can boast of her Leipsic and her Dresden ; Weimar 
of her Jena and of her own capital ; and Hanover of her Got- 
tingen. It is only when circumstances direct the energies of a 
whole nation to a single object, that it can excel all others. 
Wherever such a state of things exists, great results will follow. 
Hence England, France, Germany and America are all great, 
but each in its own way. In our government, learning can 
never be pushed beyond its natural limits. With us, it is des- 
tined to be governed solely by the Jaws of utility. No Ameri- 
can could ever be persuaded to spend his life over Greek 
manuscripts to settle their various readings. No one would 
reward or honor him for such toil. Our national condition 
leads to no such extreme; our prosperity and happiness rest 
on no such basis. Classical learning, with us, highly important 
as it is, must always be a subsidiary branch of study, a means 
for attaining a greater end. Our ablest men, as a body, can 
never be drawn into this pursuit. Other and louder demands 
are made upon them. In Germany, our great statesmen would 
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have been professors in the universities. Her great critics, 
had they been born in this country, would have been members 
of Congress. ‘Thus, in Germany, every thing is different from 
what it is with us.. There the enterprising and the ambitious 
rush into this employment. It is equivalent to politics and 
commercial pursuits with us. A thousand honorable and lu- 
crative offices are open to such, and only such, as are deeply 
versed in ancient literature. ‘There is no more magic in Ger- 
man scholarship than there is in American enterprise. Still, 
while it is the force of circumstances that arouses and directs 
the energies of a people, it is equally in every country the man 
that makes himself. What gave Hemsterhuys his mastery of 
the Greek? Simply his fixed resolve, in consequence of the 
overpowering impression received from a single letter of Bent- 
ley’s, to shut himself up in his study for two years (notwith- 
standing he had begun to edit the classics), and to read all the 
Greek authors through in course. Such a decision, by a mind 
so full of energy as that of Hemsterhuys, might be expected to 
produce the most astonishing results. A purpose of similar 
character, though formed under different circumstances, had 
much to do in fixing the destiny of Wolf, as a scholar. When 
he went as a student to Gottingen, he called on Heyne, re- 
vealed to him his design of devoting himself exclusively to 
Greek, and wished his advice. Heyne endeavored to dissuade 
him from his purpose, saying that there were but three Greek 
professorships in Germany,—Gottingen, Leipsic, and Halle,— 
that were worth laboring for, and that he could see no prospect 
of success fora young man. Wolf instantly replied, “1 will 
have one of those three;” and he had it. He resolved at 
once on being the rival of the man whose counsel he had re- 
fused to take, and would not even become his student, but 
pursued a course of independent study, and thus, by efforts 
altogether his own, he obtained the Greek professorship at 
Halle, eclipsed his rival in Greek scholarship, and became the 
author of the immortal Prolegomena to Homer. Heeren also, 
who, in the early part of his academical studies, had been an 
inferior scholar, was excited by Heyne (afterwards his father- 
in-law) to such a high degree of curiosity on the subject of 
ancient history, that he resolved to take up the study of the 
languages anew, and then read critically all the early histori- 
ans, and to select every thing of any historical value, and place 
it in the original languages, side by side, in columns, and com- 
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pare, analyze, and combine them, and take the total result as 
history. ‘The plan and the work were all his own. Gesenius 
furnishes another example. Asa Hebraist, he made himself. 
When a student of but moderate attainments, he perceived 
that Hebrew philology was far behind that of the Greek and 
Latin languages, and that the lexicons particularly then in use, 
were very defective. He formed the resolution, at once, of 
reading the whole Hebrew Bible through repeatedly in course, 
and of examining every word, and learning its meaning by 
usage in every passage, and writing down the results, as the 
materials for a lexicon. This is the origin of that celebrated 
book, Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon. 

We conclude these miscellaneous remarks, by expressing 
our conviction, that education, as well as government, must be 
modified by the character and circumstances of a people. 
Germany and America can never adopt the same kind of edu- 
cation, till their national character and institutions shall cease 
to be peculiar. Furthermore, we find no system of education 
that is absolutely good, and perfect in itself. Approximations 
may be found on all sides of the true centre. In copying from 
others, we ought to inquire, whether that which we admire in 
them is so far congenial with our character and condition, 
that it can have a natural growth among us, and thus become 
a necessary part of our own institutions. ‘There must be more 
discrimination in this respect, or we shall be liable to be en- 
gaged in quixotic enterprises. So soon as we can cease either 
to condemn or to admire every thing foreign, and can look 
soberly and with discriminating judgment upon imported im- 
provements, then, and never till then, may we expect that we 
shall make a steady and solid advance in education. 

Epitor. 
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Articite VII. 


WIGGERS’S HISTORY OF THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 


Versuch einer pragmatischen Darstellung des Augustinismus 
und Pelagianismus nach ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicke- 
lung. Von G. F. Wieerrs, Professor der Theologie auf 
der Universitat zu Rostock. In zwei Theilen. 8vo. pp. 
469, 446. Hamburg. Perthes. 1821, 1833. 


Ir is pleasing to see a man of great talent and profound 
learning, who is every way qualified to represent the present 
improved state of philological and historical criticism in Ger- 
many, applying all his energies and resources to produce a 
complete history of the Pelagian controversy. It may be safely 
affirmed, that the subject has never before been treated with 
such ability and success. ‘The work of Vossius was, indeed, 
very learned and valuable, as well as that of Norisius; but 
neither of them penetrate so deeply into the original sources of 
information, nor so completely exhaust the various topics con- 
nected with the discussion. ‘Though the writer evidently finds 
the sentiments of Pelagius most congenial to his own, yet he 
appears to be free from polemical zeal, and writes, for the most 
part, with the fairness and candor becoming a historian. None 
but a warm partisan will find ‘frequent occasion for dissatisfac- 
tion with him in this respect. We believe, therefore, that we 
cannot do a better service to our readers, than to present to 
them, in an abridged form, the results of his investigations. 

The first volume is devoted to the history of Pelagianism, 
and terminates A. D. 431; the second to that of Semipelagi- 
anism, reaching to A. D. 529. It is the author’s design, or 
rather wish, to continue the history down through the middle 
ages, to the time of Luther; but, in his last preface, he ex- 
presses the fear, that the want of interest, on the part of the 
public, will discourage the publisher. 


Character of the leading men of both parties. 


Augustine was the champion of the predestinarian party, 
and Pelagius, Celestius, and Julian were his opponents. 
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Augustine was born at Thagaste, in Numidia, A. D. 354, 
became the chief theologian of the church about the year 400, 
and died in 430. His father, Patricius, was a man of ordinary 
abilities, but of a passionate temper and boisterous character. 
Augustine rarely mentions his father’s name in his writings ; 
and though Patricius became a Christian when Augustine was 
about sixteen years old, he seems to have had but little influ- 
ence on the mind of his son. But his mother, Monica, was a 
female of distinguished talent and piety, who did all that could 
be accomplished by a religious education, and prayers, and 
tears, for the conversion of her child. In his early youth, he 
became a catechumen ; and being, at one time, attacked with 
disease, he desired baptism; but his mother dissuaded him. 
Though his unruly spirit fitted him better for pleasure than for 
study,—so that he often received from the hand of the school- 
master the reward of indolence,—he was liberally educated 
after the manner of that age. He early took a dislike to the 
Greek language, which he did not overcome till it was too late 
for him to make amends. But for the Roman classics, partic- 
ularly the poets and orators, he had a strong taste. Hebream 
linguam ignoro, is his own confession. He commenced his 
studies at Madaura, but soon after, at the age of seventeen, he 
resorted to the still more celebrated school of eloquence at 
Carthage. In the interval, however, of his study at these two 
places, he passed a year at home, during which time he drop- 
ped all literary pursuits, and, greatly to the grief of his mother, 
gave himself up to profligate habits. Soon after he was settled 
in Carthage, his father died. But his mother, though in mod- 
erate circumstances, with the assistance of some friends, was 
able to support him in his studies. Carthage was an unfit 
place for a dissolute youth. He was drawn into vicious society, 
and, before he was eighteen years of age, he had the care of 
an illegitimate child. He began to prepare for the bar, and 
manifested considerable zeal in the study of eloquence. But, 
while reading one of the philosophical works of Cicero, he was 
seized with such a passion for philosophy, that he dropped his 
rhetorical studies, and surrendered himself to the new impulse 
he had thus received. From this time, he wandered through 
many systems of philosophy, and mazes of error, always dissat- 
isfied, but still cherishing the hope, that he should, in the end, 
gain the prize of wisdom. From’the nineteenth to the twen- 
ty-eighth year of bis age, he was plunging his way through the 
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bogs and fens of Manicheism. After learning the emptiness 
of all its splendid promises, and of its solemn mysteries, he left 
Carthage, and, without informing his mother, went to Rome, 
to try his fortune there. After some discouragement, he relin- 
quished his school of rhetoric, and went, at the age of thirty, 
to Milan, where he made the acquaintance of Ambrose. ‘The 
preaching of this devout and able man, and a fresh examination 
of the epistles of Paul, as compared with Plato, satisfied him 
that the lessons which he received in childhood, from a pious 
mother, were worth more than all the wisdom of the philoso- 
phers. ‘The words of Paul, in Rom. 13: 13, so revealed his 
past folly, touched his inmost soul, and accorded with the de- 
cisions of his conscience and reason, that he felt constrained to 
abandon all for the gospel. He changed his whole manner of 
life,—giving up his literary ambition, and devoting himself to 
the duties of religion,—and was baptized by Ambrose, in the 
thirty-third year of his age. His mother lived to witness the 
triumph of her faith and her prayers, and joined her son in 
Italy, and spent her last days with him, in spiritual communion 
and holy joy. He afterwards returned to Africa, sold his small 
estate in ‘Thagaste,—giving the avails of it to the poor,—and 
chose a life of religious solitude. During the retirement of 
three years, which now followed, his piety and talent were so 
conspicuous, that he was compelled, at the age of thirty-eight, 
to become presbyter at Hippo Regius. Here he established a 
monastery for cultivating a spirit of devotion in connection 
with theological learning, and a nunnery, over which his sister 
presided. In the various defences of the church against the 
heretics, which were published by him about this time, he 
acquired such a reputation, that he not only became bishop of 
Hippo, but soon made himself, in theology, the oracle of the 
whole church. In 412, the Pelagian controversy broke out, 
which raged till Augustine’s death, in 430. He was seventy- 
five years old, when he died. 

By a severity of life, he effectually overcame his natural 
propensity to sensual pleasures of every kind. He was by 
nature a metaphysician, and had profited much by the study 
of Aristotle and Plato. His greatest strength was in reasoning. 
If his premises were conceded, his conclusions could not be 
evaded. Better specimens of logical argument are scarcely to 
be found in the world, than in some of his writings. His very 
errors are often owing to the fact, that no violence done to the 
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moral feelings was allowed to abate the severity of his logic. 
Let his reasoning carry him where it would, he would never 
stop short of all its legitimate consequences. Such was the 
order of his mind, that he could not think without reducing his 
thoughts to system. In learning, he was sometimes inferior to 
his opponents, but in talent, always their superior. He was 
sometimes impatient of contradiction, and towards the Donatists 
he manifested the most revolting spirit of persecution. He 
was the cause of putting thousands of them to death for heresy. 

Of the early life of Pelagius, but little is known. He is 
called a Brito, which appellation, however, does not decide 
whether he was a native of Britain or of Brittany. He was a 
pious layman, of an amiable and attractive character, and a 
monk, though attached to no particular convent. About the 
year 400, he went to Rome, and connected himself with relig- 
ious men there, who soon learned to appreciate his excellent 
character and pure morals. In these respects, he was highly 
commended by Chrysostom, and even by Augustine. He had 
studied mostly the theological writers of the oriental or Greek 
church, and had adopted their views of free agency. He was 
altogether practical in his character, and, though better versed 
in philology than Augustine, he was far less profound and phi- 
losophical. In his religious experience, he seems to have had 
fewer conflicts, and certainly had fainter impressions of the 
power of divine grace. In Rome, he found Christianity much 
corrupted, both among the people and the clergy. While in 
controversy there appeared to be no want of religious interest, 
in practical religion there was little but formality. Pelagius 
was anxious to revive a devotional spirit, and urged men to 
strenuous efforts to improve in piety, as well as in knowledge. 
They replied, that they had a corrupt nature, which they could 
not withstand, and that they expected salvation, not by works, 
but by faith. In his zeal in contending that men ought to 
become holy, he made some bold assertions, affirming that 
they had the necessary power, and that nothing stood in the 
way. ‘The first intimation of a serious difference in doctrine 
was, when a bishop at Rome quoted from Augustine the words, 
“ Da quod jubes et ube quod vis” —Grant what thou requirest, 
and require what thou wilt. While at Rome, Pelagius became 
acquainted with a lawyer by the name of Celestius, whose 
birth-place and early life are unknown, but who espoused the 
cause of Pelagius, and became an important person in the con- 
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troversy. He was much younger than his friend and associate, 
and was more ardent and controversial, and hence naturally 
became the chief defender and propagator of the doctrine, or, 
as Jerome says, ‘leader of the host.” He was the first who 
wrote against the propagation of sin by birth, the commentary 
of Pelagius on the Romans being a later production. Being 
more speculative than his master, and also a better dialectician, 
he reduced Pelagianism more to a system. Augustine admit- 
ted that he was possessed of an “acute mind” (acerrimt genit), 
though “ puffed up with false doctrine.” Rome was at this 
time thrown into consternation by the invasion of Alaric; and 
among the multitude who sought safety abroad, were Pelagius 
and Celestius, who left the city (410), and fled to Africa. It 
was soon after their arrival, that there was an open rupture 
between them and the African clergy. Here the scene opens. 
Pelagius, who was now advanced in years, is heard of but little 
more. He went to the East, was afterwards banished from 
Constantinople, and soon died. ‘There is great darkness rest- 
ing on the later history of both of these men. Czlestius was 
also, in 429, banished from Constantinople, but the time of his 
death is unknown. 

Julian was the son of an Italian bishop. Augustine had 
been the personal friend of the father, and was, therefore, pre- 
possessed in favor of the son, whom he also esteemed for his 
brilliant talents. He became first a /ector or reader, soon a 
deacon, and finally a bishop of Eclanum in Campania. He 
was the most distinguished man of the Pelagian party, and, in 
the power of reasoning, excelled Czlestius as much as the 
latter did Pelagius. With him Augustine had to contend on 
terms more nearly equal. It is not till late in the controversy, 
that his name appears. In 418, when Zosimus, bishop of 
Rome, condemned the Pelagians, Julian was one of the Italian 
bishops who would not renounce their doctrines. He was, 
therefore, deposed and banished with the others. On going to 
Constantinople, he was not favorably received, but was obliged 
to leave the city ; and so he retired to Cilicia. He was indig- 
nant at Augusfine, who bad influenced both the faith of the 
Roman bishop and _ the counsels of the emperor, and attacked 
him openly in 419, and, two years later, published his great 
work against him. On his applying to Nestorius, the new 
bishop of Constantinople, to be restored, Mercator, Augustine’s 
partisan, issued his Commonitorium, or Warning, in conse- 
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quence of which Julian and his whole party were banished 
from the city. Three years after, the council of Ephesus 
condemned Pelagianism as a dangerous heresy. 


Beginning of the Controversy. 


Pelagius and Celestius had spread their doctrines at Rome 
without being accused of heresy ; and though in Africa Augus- 
tine suspected their orthodoxy, he did not, before knowing 
them personally, and thus learning their views accurately, 
venture to oppose them. In 411, they both came to Africa, 
and proceeded directly to Hippo; but not finding Augustine 
at home, they followed him to Carthage, where he was at that 
time attending a council against the Donatists. Pelagius had 
but one or two interviews with Augustine before he went to 
Palestine, leaving Celestius in Africa. The short acquaint- 
ance of Augustine and Pelagius appears to have been mutually 
agreeable. ‘The former, in answering a flattering letter of the 
latter, addresses him as a “ dearly beloved brother.” 

Czlestius, who remained at Carthage, wished to be appoint- 
ed presbyter there, but was opposed by a rival candidate, who 
accused him of heresy. In a provincial council, which was 
called on that account in 412, seven heretical opinions were 
attributed to him, and, as he could not fully disclaim them, he 
was excommunicated. Augustine was not present at this 
council, but he had already preached against the new doctrine. 
be following are the seven accusations : 

. Adam was created mortal, and would have died, whether 
he ad sinned, or not. 

2. The sin of Adam injured only himself, and not his pos- 
terity. 

3. Children are born in the same condition that Adam was 
in before his fall. 

4. The human family do not die by means of Adam’s trans- 
gression or death, nor do they rise in consequence of Christ’s 
resurrection. 

5. Children are saved, though not baptized. 

6. ‘The law is as good a means of salvation as the gospel. 

7. Before Christ’s advent, there were men who lived 
without sin. 

The first point of dispute was on the design of infant 
baptism. The Pelagians contended, that children had no sins 
to be forgiven in baptism, and they needed baptism only to 
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consecrate them for Christianity. Sull, this sacred rite was 
important to them, for by it they would be raised above the 
inferior state of happiness reserved for virtuous heathens and 
unbaptized children, to the kingdom of heaven, a more perfect 
state of happiness, awarded only to Christians and baptized 
children. But this inferior state of bliss for a third class of 
persons, in another world, is obviously a fiction of the Pelagians 
to avoid a difficulty. A heaven out of Christ! But what 
could they do? It was now the prevailing doctrine of the 
church, that children must be baptized, in order to salvation. 
But the Pelagians denied original sin, and also denied that 
infants were capable of actual transgression ; what necessity, 
then, could there be for their baptism? But they did not like 
to attack this practice, and therefore they: resorted to strange 
inventions. But Jerome accused them of departing from the 
creed of the church, in which it is said, “I believe in one bap- 
tism for the remission of sins.” They replied, ‘Infants are 
baptized, not for past transgressions, but for those they may 
commit in subsequent life.” Julian said, in reference to it, 
“What God makes good by creation, he makes better by 
baptism.” 

Augustine, on the contrary, maintained, 1. That baptism is 
the act by which God really confers on us the blessings of the 
gospel. Without it, all our penitence and faith will be of no 
use. By it, we obtain remission of original and of actual sin ; 
—one of Augustine’s fundamental errors. 

2. The particular object of infant baptism, he adds, is the 
remission of original sin. Infants are incapable of actual trans- 
gression ; if, therefore, they are baptized at all for the remission 
of sin, it must be for original sin. If the child, when grown 
up, does not believe and become pious, his baptism will do 
him no good. By baptism, the Holy Spirit enters the heart, 
and banishes Satan. How inconsistent all this with the other 
parts of Augustine’s system of grace! If the Holy Spirit is 
given to a child, and Satan is driven out, how, according to 
Augustine’ s other views of regeneration and irresistible grace, 
is the child to fail of piety ? 

3. All unbaptized children, whether of pagans or of Chris- 
tians, must, if they die in infancy, be lost! But how could he 
avoid the conclusion? If baptism be necessary to salvation, 
none can be saved without it. But he said, those infants, who 
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suffer eternally, solely on account of Adam’s sin, would be in 
mitissima dammatione— under the mildest condemnation.’ 

4. Not only all the heathen, but all the unbaptized in 
Christian lands, would be for ever lost. He excepted only 
two classes,—pious persons, who died before the time of Christ, 
and martyrs, whose own blood might be regarded as a substitute 
for baptism. ‘These, certainly, are very illogical conclusions. 
Baptism is either, in its nature, essential, and therefore can in 
no case be dispensed with, or it is necessary merely on the 
ground of expediency, and can be dispensed with in extreme 
cases. If the latter view be adopted (for the other would not 
admit of Augustine’s exceptions), there may be innumerable 
other cases of exception as clear as the two that have been 
arbitrarily selected. If the reason be not valid in these cases, 
then it cannot be in those. 

The two parties taking their stand upon two such extremes, 
there was ample scope ‘for controversy. Which of them had 
not good reason to object to the views of the other? The 
Pelagians said, that Augustine made God worse than a barba- 
rian, not only punishing children for ever, solely for another’s 
sins, but arbitrarily sending some to perdition, and saving 
others, and making the decision depend on an act (baptism) 
over which the helpless infant could have no control. Augus- 
tine replied, that this was the doctrine of the Bible, and it was 
not for us to inquire into God’s unsearchable ways. He ven- 
tured to give a hypothetical answer, that, perhaps, in all such 
cases, God foresaw the children would become wicked, if they 
should live! But against the Pelagians he turned their own 
weapons, saying, that the same objection Jay against their sys- 
tem ; for, according to their logic, it would be unjust in God 
to exclude unbaptized infants from the high state of Christian 
blessedness, and place them in an inferior grade of happiness, 
merely on account of their not receiving a rite over which they 
could not have the least control. How can the Pelagians 
justify God in making such a distinction ? 

Pelagius said, if the children of unbelievers inherit the sins 
of their parents, the children of believers ought to inherit the 
piety of theirs. But Augustine could reply, that the Scriptures 
settle that matter, by declaring Adam to be the head of the 
carnal race, and Christ the head of the spiritual. Consequently, 
only those who are born of God can be born holy. That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh; that which is born of the 
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Spirit is spirit. You might, he observes, as well expect that 
children of a Jew would be born circumcised, as that those of 
a Christian would be born pious. ‘Thus the discussion of this 
topic involved that which now follows. 


Original Sin. 


According to Pelagius, there is no original sin; that is, the 
sin of Adam is not propagated by birth, so as to infect posterity, 
and involve it in ruin. 

1. The propagation of sin, said that party, involves the 
propagation of souls,—a heretical opinion. Men are not mor- 
ally injured by Adam’s sin; only by example did he injure 
posterity. 

2. Adam’s sin was tmputed only to himself, not to his _pos- 
terity. Such imputation would be inconsistent with divine 
justice. Natural death is not, therefore, a punishment of his 
sin visited upon us. Adam would have died, if he had not 
sinned. 

3. All men are born in the same moral condition in which 
Adam was created. 

Such is the Pelagian view. Augustine, on the contrary, 
maintained, 1. That Adam’s sin is propagated through sinful 
lust (concupiscentia) ; so that man is born in a state of con- 
demnation, and is subject to the devil. 

2. This propagation of Adam’s sin to his posterity is also 
the punishment of his sin. Sin is punished by sin. As all 
men existed in Adam, the corruption of the whole race by his 
sin is a just punishment. 

3. The physical evils, also, which our first parents brought 
upon themselves,—such as death, wearisome labor, sensual lust, 
the pains of childbirth, and the shame of nakedness »—are visited 
upon their posterity, and are added to the hereditary moral evils, 
by way of punishment. 

4. As both these kinds of evil in posterity are a punishment 
of Adam’s sin, men are both morally and physically corrupt ; 
and are not only more inclined to evil than to good, but cannot 
do otherwise than sin. 

5. Nevertheless, original sin is not a part of our essential 
nature, but is a quality, or affection, or defect. Christ alone 
was begotten without the instrumentality of lust, and he alone 
is without a corrupt nature. Lust is the daughter of the first 
transgression, and is the mother of all other sin. 
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To these views the Pelagians objected, 1. Marriage is an 
evil, then, and the child is under no obligation to his parent as 
the author of his being. If lust is of the devil, and produces 
physical corruption in “posterity, man is the work of the devil. 
But, it was said in reply, Providence has furnished a remedy, 
without which it would, indeed, be an evil to be born. It is 
not nature, but its corruption, that is ascribed to Satan. One 
might as well say, children begotten in adultery are the work 
of the devil. 

2. Again, says Julian, according to Augustine, men are 
created by God, in order that the devil may take lawful pos- 
session of them; that } is, God and the devil have entered into 
a covenant, in which it is stipulated, that all who are born fall 
to Satan, and all that are baptized, to God. Augustine re- 
plied, Satan himself, as a work of God, is good ; but he is evil, 
in consequence of becoming impure. Satan rules over men, 
not because God made them, but because they also have be- 
come impure. Not that God and Satan are rival powers, but 
God, in punishing his creatures, has made some subject to the 
hard servitude of another that is superior. It is, therefore, 
God that punishes, and Satan is only his instrument in this 
work. It is as foolish to ask why God punishes in this way, 
as it would be to ask why he does not kill the devil. 

3. Here the objection was particularly urged, that the propa- 
gation of sin implies the propagation of the human soul, which 
is the grossest materialism. Augustine denied that this followed 
as a necessary consequence. It might be so, or it might not. 
The former is a doctrine of Scripture, which, as Christians, we 
are bound to receive ; the latter is a mere speculation, which 
we may, without danger, either receive or reject. Though 
the distinction here made is important, still Julian pressed him 
upon the metaphysical question (from which Augustine could 
not well shrink, as a part of his own system was purely meta- 
physical), saying, that his theory of our existing in Adam nec- 
essarily led to this doctrine, which was now covered over 
merely because it was dreaded. If all Adam’s posterity were 
in him merely in their corporeal, and not in their spiritual 
nature, then there could be no original sin, unless it were purely 
corporeal ; and if it existed in the body, the devil is not a 
sinner, for be has no body. Augustine replied, with his usual 
sobriety and tone of authority : Thus much we know positively 
from Scripture, that we were all in Adam corporeally ; whether 
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we were also in him spiritually, we do not know. We can 
only say, that the doctrine of original sin is the doctrine of 
revelation, and that any thing which contradicts this must be 
rejected. I choose not, said he, to start any hypothesis, where 
I am so ignorant. Here I would rather learn than teach. 
You may teach what you please on this dark point, only do 
not tamper with the Scriptures. 

4. That God should punish sin with sin would contradict 
his holiness. How can he produce that which he abhors? 
Augustine answered, That one sin should lead to others ac- 
cords with the Jaws of our nature. ‘That God should permit 
sin to take its natural course, and thus make its natural conse- 
quences operate as a penalty, is contrary neither to reason nor 
to analogy. 

5. If natural death is a consequence of sin, why. is not this 
penalty removed when sin is forgiven? Reply: It is not 
God’s method, to remove temporal evils from his people, but 
to overrule them for their spiritual good. 

6. The pains of childbirth result from the constitution of 
nature, and therefore cannot be the effect of sin. Reply: The 
human constitution has received a shock, and is not now what 
it once was. The same objection was made to the toils of life 
(the sweat of the face) as a penalty of sin, and a similar reply 
was given. 

7. How can a man suffer for a sin of which he does not 
feel personally guilty? Reply: It is sufficient to say, it is a 
fact. Whether we can explain it, or not, does not alter the 
case. 

8. There can be no natural sin. If it is natural, it has no 
moral character, and therefore cannot be sinful. Augustine 
objected to the phrase, “natural sin” ( peccatum naturale), 
and said, Substitute the proper term, “original sin” (peccatum 
originale), and the objection falls to the ground of itself. 

9. If sin is not an essence, but an accident, if it be a mere 
quality, without any substance, how can it be propagated? 
Augustine said, According to the Pelagian view, both natural 
and moral evil in this world are inexplicable. If it is unjust 
in God to inflict suffering upon those who bad never committed 
actual transgression, how are we to account for the natural 
evils with which the blind, the dumb, and the maimed, often 
come into the world? Whence is lust? Whence the evil 
passions of our nature? How can we explain the curse that 
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rests upon us all? If death is not a punishment for sin, why 
do men fear it, and shrink from it? Why not contemplate it 
with composure, as they do sleep? The doctrine of human 
perfection is contradicted as much by fact as it is by revelation. 


On the condition of Man before the Fall. 


Pelagius believed that the condition of Adam before the fall 
was the same with that of his posterity subsequent to the fall. 
Man was intelligent and free, could sin or not, as he chose, 
was naturally exposed to sickness and death, as we are now, 
and had the same lusts or appetites which we have. He was 
mature at his creation, and was free from exposure to bad 
example, and in these two respects, and only in these, did he 
differ from us. Augustine’s theory was very different. It was 
substantially the following : 

1. Adam had an intelligent, rational nature, of which we 
inherit but a part. Genius is now rare and imperfect, and all 
acquisitions of knowledge are slow and Jaborious. 

2. Man was free, but is now no longer so. If Augustine 
had always meant by this expression merely that the human 
will is now no longer free from bad influences, it would have 
been well. But he confounded the power of the mind, which 
we term a free will, with the condition of that power as free 
from improper influences. He described Adam’s primeval 
state, by saying of him, posse non peccare (he could live with- 
out sin) ; whereas, of the redeemed in heaven it must be said, 
non posse peccare (they are incapable of sin). God alone is, 
in his own nature, immutably good ; all other good is mutable, 
although it does not follow that it will in fact change. Adam 
was under divine influence, and, with this aid, it would have 
been a merit to retain his primitive state; it was a crime to 
lose it. Augustine did not suppose that the human mind was 
ever designed to be without divine influence. Such a freedom 
as to be equally related to good and evil, or to be without any 
influence from the one or the other, was altogether foreign to 
his conceptions. 

3. Adam, before the fall, needed assisting grace (adjutortum), 
and could not continue to be virtuous without it. But it dif 
fered from special grace, as given to the elect. The former 
depended on the human will, z. e., it might be received or not ; 
the latter acts directly on the will, and therefore must be 
received. Adam, therefore, needed less grace than Christians. 
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4. Reason had a perfect dominion over the appetites. Lust 
never needed to be suppressed. ‘The body was perfectly obe- 
dient to the soul, and the soul was perfectly obedient to God. 

5. If man had not fallen, he would finally have reached to 
the moral condition of the saints in heaven, the non posse 
peccare, or perfect security against sin. 

6. The body was not subject either to disease or to death. 
Though supported by food, yet that food was from the tree of 
life. It was possessed on an immortalitas minor (1. e., a ca- 


pacity for immortality, a posse non mori), and, if obedient, 


would be rewarded with an immortalitas major, or a non posse 
mori, t. €., a security against death, or a spiritual body, which 
would live for ever without nourishment. The inquiry has 
often been made, how it would be in case of a fall into the 
water, or from a tree,—whether Adam would have been able 
to breathe in the water, or with a broken neck? to which it 
has been replied, that exposure to accident is but a curse 
brought upon us by sin. 

7. Paradise was a place of the purest delight, free from all 
evils. The lower animals were obedient to man, did not 
devour each other, had no vicious habits, and even retired from 
Paradise when about to die! Man lived without toil or pain. 
Neither cold nor heat, fatigue nor restlessness, nor any thing of 
the kind, afflicted him. But the Pelagians objected to so rad- 
ical a change in nature, in consequence of the fall. Take 
away the carnivorous apparatus of some animals, and they are 
no longer the same animals. Not only the propensities, but 
the whole anatomy, must be changed. ‘The human constitu- 
tion, also, was such as to require toil and vicissitude. Augus- 
tine’s view was simply this: that no kind nor degree of evil 
was necessary to that system of things. 


Progress of events in the Controversy. 


In the East, whither Pelagius had gone, several individuals, 
amony whom were Jerome, and Orosius from Spain, opposed 
the doctrines which he had there introduced, and he was finally 
accused of heresy in 415, before Eulogius, the primate of Pal- 
estine. A council of fourteen bishops was called in Diospolis 
(Lydda), and Pelagius appeared before it, but practised so 
much evasion, that he deceived the council, and was pro- 
nounced orthodox. Jerome, in his indignation, called it a 
synodum miserabilem (a miserable council). But Augustine 
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accused Pelagius of concealing, on this occasion, his real senti- 
ments, and says, “The council did not approve of the Pelagian 
heresy, but merely acquitted the man es ba denied the heresy.” 
Augustine now bestirred himself to guard the church against 
this error, and to prevent a reversion of the decision of the 
council of Carthage. A second council of sixty-eight bishops 
was held in Carthage, by which Pelagianism was again con- 
demned. As Augustine did not belong to that province, and 
consequently was not present at that council, another was held 
the same year (416) at Mileve, in Numidia, consisting of sixty 
bishops, where Augustine’s personal influence was greatly felt. 
The decisions of the council of Carthage were confirmed. Both 
of the African councils which met this year laid their decisions 
before Innocent, bishop of Rome, accompanied with letters 
explanatory of their views. Rome and Africa now exchanged 
civilities in a somewhat diplomatic style. ‘The former gave its 
powerful voice in support of the late decisions of the African 
councils, and the latter conceded more than it had ever done 
before to the authority of the Roman bishop. Zosimus, the 
successor of Innocent, was immediately visited by Czlestius, 
and took his part, declaring him to be orthodox. But he soon 
learned his mistake, and, awkwardly enough, retraced his steps, 
—a hard necessity to be imposed upon infallibility. In 418, 
an imperial rescript was issued from Ravenna, exiling all the 
Pelagians, and confiscating their property. This was not 
enough. A council of all “the African bishops was called, of 
which, as Prosper says, dux Aurelius (the bishop of Carthage 
and primate of Africa) ingentumque Augustinus erat,—Au- 
relius was the ecclesiastical head, but Augustine the ruling 
spirit. ‘This great council of more than two hundred bisho 
embodied their decisions in nine canons, in which all the lead- 
ing doctrines of the Pelagians were distinctly mentioned and 
condemned. 


Pelagius’s theory of Grace. 


While he repelled the charge of denying the necessity of 
grace, it is very certain, that, with him, the word grace had a 
very different signification from what Augustine aitached to it. 
Pelagius employed it in the following different senses :—1. A 
natural power to do good, or an unimpaired free will ( possibil- 
itas boni). 2. The law of God, and other divine instructions, 
including the example of Christ. 3. The forgiveness of sin, 
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and future blessedness. Grace, in this sense, is not the cause 
of repentance, but its effect. 4. The supernatural influences 
of the Spirit upon the believer. With this view of his use of 
the term, we will proceed to exhibit the peculiarities of his 
system. 

1. Grace operates on the understanding, and, through the 
understanding, on the affections and the will ; that i is, its power 
is merely persuasive. 

2. Grace is not absolutely necessary to obedience. It only 
aids us in performing what we could perform alone. Some 
pagans were virtuous without grace ; much more can Christians 
be so. 

3. Grace is not necessary for every individual good act. 
Christians are able to perform such acts without special divine 
aid. 

4. Grace is a reward of our own efforts to do good; 7. e., 
grace does not first act on the will, but the will acts first, and 
seeks for grace. It is given to those who deserve it, not by 
acts absolutely mzritorious, but by a good will to perform 
them. 

5. Grace is not irresistible, but is suspended on our will. 


Augustine’s theory of Grace. 


In his definitions of the word, he admitted all the significa- 
tions given by Pelagius, except that of a free will, the existence 
of which he denied ; but he insisted, that, besides this general 
grace, the Bible, and particularly the episiles of Paul, speak 
of a special grace, which precedes all pious emotions in us. 
It not only precedes every good act of the will, but produces it. 

1. Faith, the source of all good actions, and love, without 
which every thing else is vain, are the effects of grace, in their 
origin, progress, and perfection. 

2, Grace operates directly on the will, as well as on the 
understanding. That grace which acts directly on the will 
he called antecedent (gratia preveniens), and that which 
aids in Christian obedience, codperating (gratia codperans). 

3. Codperating grace is necessary for every individual good 
act. There is no real virtue which is not the fruit of the 
Spirit. 

4. In bestowing this grace, God has no regard to the merit 
of individuals. The very word grace excludes all ideas of 
merit. 
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5. It is irresistible; for it acts on the will itself, and the 
affections. If it subdues these effectually, whence can resist- 
ance come? 

The Pelagians urged several objections to these views of 
Augustine. 

1. They utterly destroy the freedom of the will; an objec- 
tion which Augustine too readily admitted. 

2. The Augustinian grace is nothing but fate, under the 
name of grace. 

3. It is not right to pardon one of two persons equally guilty, 
and punish the other. Augustine replied, Is it right to punish 
both? Ifso, which of the two is injured ? 

4. Why are men to blame for not doing what they cannot 
do without grace? Augustine could only say, They are to 
blame for being in this state. 

5. Grace cannot be indispensable, because many pagans 
are virtuous without receiving it. Denied by Augustine. 

By this time, Augustine’s views had become the standard of 
orthodoxy in the Western church. The Roman bishop and 
the Western emperor, in 418 and 419, by new decisions, 
required all Pelagians to be excommunicated and banished. 
Now Augustine began to systematize his views of predestina- 
tion. As early as 394, he had changed his opinions on the 
subject, and laid aside the doctrine of conditional election. 
Though his mind was continually making progress on this 
point, yet, as it was not directly involved in the early part of 
the controversy, he did not complete his system till he wrote 
expressly on the subject, in 427. He afterwards had occasion 
to write two other works, to defend the same doctrine against 
the Semipelagians. 


Augustine’s system of Predestination. 


1. By Adam’s transgression, the whole human family became 
a mass of corruption (perditionts massa), and were all justly 
exposed to eternal punishment. ‘The smaller portion are saved 
by unmerited grace,—the rest are lost. 

2. Salvation is the effect of election or predestination, which 
election was made before the world, without any regard to 
merit. 

3. God employs the necessary means to effect the salvation 
of the elect. 

4. The election is unconditional, certain, and immutable. 
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5. Perseverance is a peculiar gift, bestowed upon the elect 
alone. 

6. The ultimate cause of one’s salvation is the mere will of 
God. 

7. Others perish because they are not included in the number 
of the elect. 

Pelagius, who was now dead, had denied that there was an 
absolute predestination, and maintained that God predestinated 
merely what he foresaw would take place. In his Commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Romans, 8: 29, he says, “'To pre- 
destine is the same as to foreknow;” and 9: 15, “1 will 
have mercy on him who I foresaw would deserve mercy, 
—he elected from the Gentiles those who he foreknew would 
believe.” 

In the year 431, at the general council of Ephesus, at which 
both the Eastern and Western churches were represented, 
Pelagianism was also condemned in the East. Thus, in a 
period of twenty years (from 411 to 431), Augustine made 
his own doctrinal views the theological creed of the whole 
church. ‘Though the system of Pelazius was never revived in 
the ancient church, a middle party,—the Semipelagians,— 
sprung up immediately, and, in a century (at the synod of 
Orange, in 529), they gained the entire ascendency. But 
this furnishes the subject of the second volume of our author, 
upon which we do not now propose to enter. The foregoing 
is a brief, perhaps too brief, outline of the Pelagian controversy, 
which is here presented merely as a matter of history. In this 
light, it may possess some interest to the mere English reader ; 
but, upon the minds of those versed in German, we could 
desire to produce no other effect than to induce them to 
examine for themselves the valuable work here noticed. 
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Articte VIII. 


IMPORTANCE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY TO 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 


Tue design of the following article is, to illustrate the ad- 
vantages which the Christian minister may derive from an 
intimate knowledge of the principles of mental science. 

The present is said to be an age of improvement. It is 
evident to every observer, that it is, at least, an age of action 
and industry, of commercial enterprise, of competition in the 
arts, of emulation among the various lucrative and literary pro- 
fessions. ‘The control which man has acquired over the laws 
of the physical world has increased his power, and emboldened 
his spirit; but whether his own nature is to improve, and his 
heart is to become better, will depend upon whether the objects 
of his pursuit are pleasing to God, and whether his means of 
attaining them shall meet the sanctions of religion. The great 
employment of the Christian minister is, to point man to his 
chief good, to define the means, and supply the motives requi- 
site to secure it. The difficulties and responsibilities of this 
employment accumulate in proportion as the various objects 
which absorb the attention of man increase in number and 
attractions. Never were these objects more numerous, never 
more attracting, than at the present day. Who, then, among 
those who are commissioned to proclaim the everlasting gospel, 
is prepared to commend it in terms that will silence all other 
claims, and so to present its glory as to eclipse all other at- 
tractions? ‘This will not only require a conscience sufficiently 
enlightened to feel and acknowledge all the obligations of the 
gospel, and sensibilities sufficiently refined to perceive its beauty 
and loveliness, but also a knowledge of the intellect and heart 
of man, to the supply of whose wants the gospel is specially 
adapted. Who, that has not schooled bis own heart to a con- 
sistent and uniform obedience to the gospel, can persuade 
others to obey it? And who, that has never attained a knowl- 
edge of man, and the means of swaying his decisions, can be 
able to arrest his attention with the claims of religion, and hush 
the noise and din of this world’s confusion, till these claims can 
be effectually vindicated. 
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But how are these attainments to be acquired? We ask 
not how the heart is to be regenerated,—for we are supposing 
that, in the Christian minister, this work has already been 
accomplished by the power of the Holy Spirit,—but how is he 
to obtain that command over his own mind, and that influence 
over the minds of others, essential to success in the cause of 
his divine Master? In reply to this question, we hesitate not 
to say, that, whatever other means may be suggested, one of 
the most important, and one which lies at the foundation of all 
others, is to be found in a careful study of the intellectual and 
moral character of man,—a study of the human mind, the laws 
to which it is subordinate, and the destiny to which it tends. 
The truth of this remark, and the restrictions with which it is 
to be received, will, we trust, be made sufficiently evident as 
we proceed. 

We deem it important, however, at our first entrance upon 
this subject, carefully to premise, that we do not regard the 
ultimate success of Christianity as entirely dependent upon the 
progress of any branch of science whatever; nor do we main- 
tain, that science is the sole guardian and defender of divine 
truth. We admit that science has always come late to the 
rescue of religion ; that, in her courts, justice has often seemed 
to slumber; that she has yielded her favorable decisions after 
these decisions were needless, and after the assailed truths of 
revelation had been firmly established upon their own inde- 
pendent base. Yet it cannot be denied, that Christianity, 
which always creates and brings with herself the essential con- 
ditions of her own ultimate triumph, furnishes the strongest 
motives for the cultivation of science; and, when cultivated, 
she often employs it as her servant and friend. This is 
emphatically true of mental philosophy. 


A brief statement of the nature and objects of this science 
may aid in illustrating its importance. All truth belongs either 
to science or revelation. ‘The truths of science differ from ‘the 
truths of revelation, not in the certainty of their evidence, but in 
the source from which they are derived. ‘The truths of revela- 
tion rest upon the testimony of God ; the truths of science are 
derived from the testimony of our senses, our inward conscious- 
ness, and the developments of reason. ‘These latter were 
given to us by our Creator, as legitimate sources of knowledge ; 
their teachings, therefore, challenge the same confidence as the 
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teachings of revelation ; both, in their ultimate authority, are 
equally divine. If the former cannot be trusted, the latter can 
never be ascertained, Nevertheless, it is unphilosophical, to 
mix and confound the testimonies derived from these two great 
sources of knowledge. If we wish to know what revelation 
teaches upon any particular subject, revelation must be con- 
sulted ; if we wish to know what science teaches, we must 
interrogate nature alone. ‘The object of scientific investigation 
is not only to ascertain what is true, but also what nature 
teaches to be true. If, in these investigations, we arrive at 
results which contradict revelation, this fact should admonish 
us, that there is an error in our reasoning, and should teach us 
to return and listen with more patience and attention to our 
original instructer. Revelation may and does communicate 
many truths, which can, with equal certainty, be derived from 
science ; but her chief office is to communicate some truths 
which science never could have discovered. ‘These truths are 
to be received upon the divine testimony alone ; and our confi- 
dence in them is not in the least to be shaken by the fact, that 
we cannot establish them upon evidence purely scientific. But 
there are many truths, intimately*connected with the welfare of 
man, which revelation does not directly communicate; the 
foundation of these is to be sought in science. ‘To deny the 
authority of revelation is infidelity ; to reject the light of science 
is a mark of ignorance and bigotry. 

Mental philosophy, in the largest sense of the term,—the 
sense in which we shall employ it,—is that branch of science 
which pertains to the mind, its faculties, its operations, and its 
laws. The subjects it involves, we are aware, have too gen- 
erally been considered as beyond the reach of ordinary minds ; 
or as belonging more appropriately to those who have nothing 
to do but to amuse their leisure with visionary abstractions, 
and to be meddled with, least of all, by those who have so 
great a work upon their hands as that of preaching the gospel 
to dying sinners. But this is a radical and dangerous mistake. 
We know of no subjects more adapted to come home to the 
business and bosoms of men; none which more intimately 
concern their happiness in their domestic, social, and civil rela- 
tions ; especially do we know of none, aside from the gospel 
itself, more deserving the attention of the Christian minister. 
We should be sorry to dignify with the title of mental philoso- 
phy that affected pretension to profound attainment, which 
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displays itself by sounding technicalities and an ostentatious 
terminalogy,—which fills the ordinary conversation with knotty 
and dry disquisitions, and cuts us off from all sympathy with 
the world around us; but let us reflect that we all have minds 
whose nature it is to think; and they wll think, whether we 
attend to their thoughts or not. It is their nature to form 
habits; and their habits will be formed, whether we know it 
or not. ‘They are adapted to acquire ideas ; ; and ideas will be 
acquired, whether we do or do not know how to stand sentinel, 
and admit the true only, while we debar the false. They 
must have their principles of action; and these principles, 
whether good or bad, must control our wills, and guide our 
conduct. Every mind, therefore, must have a good or a bad 
moral character. A bad character is easily formed; but a 
good one must be the result of an enlightened judgment and a 
rigid discipline. Now it is the object of mental philosophy, to 
put man in possession of himself, to give him full command of 
all his faculties and his present knowledge, and facilitate his 
progress towards the highest possible attainment. It will teach 
him, in the first place, to ascertain what are the faculties which 
were originally bestowed upon him, in common with his race, 
and the ideas which he has in present possession. ‘These are 
the talents he is to improve,—his stock in trade, with which 
he is to commence the business of life. It will then assist him 
to ascertain what are the sources from which all other knowl- 
edge is to be derived, to settle upon tenable grounds the legiti- 
macy and certainty of such knowledge, and to give a reason 
for the faith which is in him. It will also lead him to discover 
the laws by which he is to acquire, retain, and communicate 
knowledge,—to perceive the foundations of religious duty, 
which are laid in the mind itself, the means of strengthening 
our social and religious feelings, and of bringing to their highest 
perfections all our intellectual and moral faculties. 

We would not intimate that none of these attainments can 
be made except by those who are capable of scientific investi- 
gation ; but, whatever the means may be by which we arrive 
at this knowledge, we are thereby put in possession of the 
objects of mental science. He is best acquainted with the 
principles of this science who is best able to control the springs 
of human action. 

From this cursory view of the nature and objects of mental 
philosophy, who is prepared to denounce it as a system of dry 
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and fruitless abstractions? and, especially, what minister of 
Christ can excuse himself, who has not endeavored to mature 
his opinions upon the subjects it involves? Were he to regard 
only the pleasure and advantage he might derive from an inti- 
mate acquaintance with his own mind, he would have sufficient 
allurement to these studies ; but, in addition to this, behold the 
rich and gorgeous fields of literature, which it would be his 
privilege to traverse! All that relates to the beautiful and the 
just, the useful, the true, and the good, must pass under his 
notice. His will be the pleasure of contemplating the monu- 
ments of past wisdom, and of communing with the wisest of 
men upon the loftiest themes. The advancement of civiliza- 
tion, the improvement of the arts, and the records of history, 
would all aid him in his pursuit. In these he may discover 
the footprints of the human intellect, in its progress from infancy 
to its present strength and maturity. But-when we regard the 
Christian minister in his high relation as an ambassador from 
heaven, every other consideration would sink into comparative 
insignificance, contrasted with his imperative obligation and his 
momentous responsibility. Here he is to aid the human mind 
in grappling with its most difficult problems. Here lies the 
field where skepticism is to be disarmed, and where infidelity 
is to be met and vanquished. Here is the ground upon which 
the last decisive battle is to be fought, which is to give to truth 
and religion their ultimate and destined triumph. But this 
subject will justify us in proceeding to some more specific 
considerations. 


The influence which mental philosophy must exert upon 
the interpretation of the Scriptures should especially commend 
the study of this science. ‘The Bible is emphatically the book 
of the Christian minister. Here are found the essential truths 
he is required to teach; here is contained the remedy for the 
moral miseries of our race. Every study must be to him com- 
paratively valueless which cannot assist him to interpret, illus- 
trate, and defend this sacred volume. But even the physical 
sciences are not without their advantage in this respect. Where 
they have been but partially cultivated, they have often, indeed, 
seemed to contravene many of the truths of religion; so that 
some have humanely expressed the hope, that revelation might 
be induced to retire to her own more appropriate sphere, and, 
confining herself to an exposition of the way of salvation, might 
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at last consent to withdraw her decisions in cases where it is 
the peculiar province of science to decide. Quite a benevolent 
compromise this, rather than to reject the authority of revela- 
tion entirely! But revelation will not accede to this compro- 
mise ; science does not demand it. When these sciences have 
been more carefully interrogated, they have not only yielded 
to the Bible their most unhesitating and unequivocal sanction, 
but have also afforded important aid in the elucidations of its 
sacred truths. Geology herself, so bold and reckless in her 
youthful spirit, when she shall have left the swathing-bands of 
infancy, and shall have arrived to the culture and maturity of 
her elder sisters, may also attain to their modesty and wisdom ; 
and, after all that has been said, the P| and 23% (evening and 
morning) of the Mosaic history may still be permitted to make 
one “ day.” 

What we have asserted of the physical sciences is still more 
true of mental philosophy. Our exegetical rules must neces- 
sarily be modified by our philosophical principles. "The dreamy 
spiritualist, who fancies himself under the guidance of a princi- 
ple, which, though foreign to his own personality, ever accom- 
panies him,—though in himself does not belong to himself, but 
is, in fact, the Deity dwelling in humanity,—he, indeed, would 
come to the word of God with a skilful apparatus for decipher- 
ing its import. No ignorance of history, manners, laws, no 
philological difficulties, could obstruct his pathway to the truth. 
He who is prepared to judge a priori what the Scriptures 
ought to teach, might well make short work with those vexed 
questions which have so long tasked the learning and ingenuity 
of the biblical critic. But he who has properly studied the 
imperfections of human nature, who has ascertained the limits - 
of our faculties, assigned to reason its proper office, and has 
thoroughly investigated the laws by which all our knowledge 
is to be obtained, he alone can be expected to approach the 
sacred volume with that chastened reverence of spirit which 
must ever be to the interpreter his surest guaranty of success. 
Every language is the natural product of the mind; and he 
who is unacquainted with mind, and its laws of action, with 
the influence which different causes and circumstances exercise 
over the various forms of its development, can never become a 
skilful translator. He will need some higher qualification than 
a mere knowledge of his lexicon and grammar. The elements 
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of Euclid could never have been properly translated by one 
who knew nothing but Greek ; it was necessary that he should 
know something of mathematics. And one of the best trans- 
lations of Plato, which modern times have produced, bas been 
prepared by a Frenchman, who has never been ambitious. to 
establish the fame of a philological critic. He had carefully 
pondered the principles of the Platonic philosophy, and had 
imbibed much of its spirit. In the reading of the classic poets, 
also, how many a bright gem of thought must escape the eye 
of him whose only g guide is the light of philology! Nor will 
he find himself in more auspicious circumstances, when he 
passes to the study of the Bible. If his own mind remain 
uncultivated, so that his intellect cannot be aroused by the 
argumentative yet fervid and courtly style of Isaiah, nor his 
heart melted by the plaintive and touching pathos of Jeremiah, 
of what avail would be bis Hebrew points, or his Rabbinical 
learning? He might still be left to peruse these gloomy 
pages of inspiration with all the toil and disgust of a slothful 
schoolboy. 

We would not depreciate the value of philological learning, 
nor discourage the efforts of those who are nobly toiling in this 
department ; but we do maintain, that philology alone is not 
sufficient for the interpreter; it must be connected with a 
knowledge of the nature, and character, and wants of man. 
Who could consent to walk in the trammels presented by 
Macknight in his preliminary dissertation on Greek translation, 
and by some more recent interpreters? ‘The Bible will not 
consent to be contracted into their narrow frame-work, nor can 
the word of God ever be compelled, by any theory of Greek 
particles, to speak just so much and no more. It will speak 
to man just in proportion as man is prepared to hear. ‘To the 
gross and sensual, its lessons are few, and its instructions of the 
most simple and elementary character; but, as man’s nature — 
improves, as his intellect expands, and his sensibility becomes 
refined, then the instructions of divine truth assume a corre- 
sponding elevation, and begin to glow in all their grandeur and 
beauty, sublimity and holiness. When man has become ac- 
quainted with his own mind, and _ has learned the wants of his 
own nature, he will then find within the sacred volume lessons 
of wisdom, which, otherwise, no criticism could detect, no 
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Again: The principles of mental science will aid the minis- 
ter of Christ not only to discover, but to teach successfully to 
others, the system of truth which the Bible contains. Man is 
the being with whom he has to deal; man is the being, there- 
fore, whose nature it is his interest to understand. Every 
important influence that has ever been exerted over men, either 
for moral, religious or political purposes, has been achieved by 
taking advantage of some great principle or law of human 
action. Solomon, so distinguished for his knowledge of the 
natural sciences, had not neglected the science of mind ; ; and, 
perceiving the influence of poetry, and the power of the ballad 
and the proverb in forming the sentiments of an infant nation, 
he is said to have composed three thousand and five songs, in 
addition to three thousand proverbs. Many of these are still 
extant, and, containing maxims of unrivalled wisdom, and depth 
of philosophical thought, they have continued to enlighten all 
subsequent generations. ‘This same principle was seized, and 
turned to a political account under the Pisistratide of Greece. 
The scattered songs of Homer, which, for ages, had been pre- 
served only in the memory of wandering minstrels, were col- 
lected into one continuous poem, and employed as the means 
of inspiring that small peninsula with martial courage against 
the united forces of Asia. A similar knowledge of the secret 
springs of the soul is necessary to those who would arouse men 
to the great duties of the gospel. He who has never studied 
the human heart can never control its passions. We venerate, 
indeed, the truth so clearly recognised in the Scriptures, that, 
without the aid of the Holy Spirit, no human ingenuity can 
ever succeed in subduing the depravity of man; but this does 
not liberate us from the obligation of studying his nature, nor 
does it conflict with the hope, that our success in winning souls 
to Christ will, in some degree, be in proportion as we are 
enabled to preach the truths of the Bible with a discriminating 
reference to man’s intellectual and moral condition. 

The first duty of the faithful minister will be, to press home 
upon the heart the immediate and urgent claims of the gospel. 
The first difficulty, therefore, he will have to encounter will 
be, to solve the perplexities and to dispel the various doubts 
that gather around the minds of certain individuals, which 
obscure their views of duty, and discourage them from acting 
according to the promptings of conscience and the requirements 
of God. These feelings may be numerous, dark, and confused ; 
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but a proper knowledge of mental science will aid the skilful 
teacher to reduce them all to order, refer them to their proper 
source, and supply the wished-for and requisite instruction. 
This will involve what may be properly called the philosophy 
of religion. 
By “the same means, the purity of the gospel doctrines may 
be more successfully vindicated. A corrupt philosophy will 
always engender a corrupt theology. ‘This is the origin of 
most of those theological errors which have spread their baneful 
and withering influence throughout the church of God. The 
whole Pelagian controversy, in which Augustine stood forth as 
the triumphant champion of truth, turned principally upon a 
few metaphysical questions. The same is true, to a great 
extent, with the controversy which is progressing in our own 
country, between what is called the new and old divinity. 
But, in proportion as the character of man becomes more cor- 
rectly understood, and the principles of his nature become 
more perfectly developed, these controversies subside, and the 
consistency and harmony of the gospel doctrines begin to be 
seen and admired. Let these doctrines be presented as our 
Saviour designed them to be,—not as dry dogmas, but in their 
proper connection with every man’s own acknowledged expe- 
rience,—and the most prominent and popular objections are at 
once removed. Man is never more easily convinced of the 
truth of any doctrine, than when it is supported by arguments 
drawn from the deep fountain of his own feeling. “In. this 
manner, his assent may be gained to the most humiliating 
truths of the gospel. Acquaint him once with the feelings 
which actually exist in his bosom ; lift a single fold of his vest- 
ment, and discover to him the hidden iniquities which are 
cherished there; and never more can he deny the Scripture 
doctrine of human depravity. Let him attempt to walk upon 
the troubled waves of his own fluctuating resolutions, and how 
soon will he be convinced of the necessity of a power superior 
to his own, in order to secure his salvation! Conduct him to 
the depths of his inward consciousness, for a knowledge of the 
evil of sin; hold up a mirror, in which he can behold his own 
guilt ; then ask him how it is possible for a holy God to look 
upon such a being with complacency, and forgive. Or, if that 
were even possible, ask him how he can forgive himself,—how 
he can forget what he has once done, or endure to gaze upon 
the picture of his moral deformity through eternity ; and how 
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soon would the hopeless impossibility of recalling a single act 
suggest the inquiry, How shall man be just before God? 
Would such an individual ever object to the Scripture doctrine 
of the atonement? Would he not rejoice in the truth, that 
the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin? If, therefore, 
the Christian teacher should perceive that the doctrines of the 
gospel are constantly rejected, that skepticism continues rife, 
and that men grow obdurate under his ministry, he may rest 
assured, that he has failed in one of his most important duties ; 
4 he has either not understood the human heart, or he has not 
a dealt with it faithfully. 

We perceive, then, that the natural tendency of this science 
will be, to revive and establish upon a more solid foundation 
the old-fashioned method of doctrinal and experimental preach- 
ing, and thus correct a prominent and obvious evil, under 
@ which the church of Christ groans at the present day. In 
vain is the flippant objection reiterated, that, if this be our 
object, the surest means of success will be, to preach the plain 
gospel, and let human philosophy alone. If Edwards had left 
human philosophy alone, when would his immortal work upon 
the affections have appeared, to enlighten and bless the Chris- 
tian church? If Baxter and Howe had let human philosophy 
alone, the profound arguments of the one, and the pungent, 
practical appeals of the other, would never have been employed 
to convince and reclaim the sinner. ‘The gospel is, indeed, to 
be preached, and human philosophy is never to make its ap- 
pearance in the sacred desk ; its stately formulas and its nice 
distinctions are unseemly there. But, after all, he that preaches 
| 3 will need its results upon his own mind; he must know some- 
thing of human nature, and be able to analyze the operations 
of the human heart; for there are questions upon which men 
will think, and upon which they will interrogate their minister ; 
and, unless he is able to define to them their feelings, and 
exhibit the precise adaptation of the gospel to their particular 
mental state, he must be wanting in one important qualification 
for his sacred office, and must be compelled to leave many a 
burdened spirit to languish in doubt, and literally famish for 
the bread of life. It is a small thing, to teach men what the 
Bible commands, and to urge them vehemently to do, and to 
do, and that immediately ; but it is a more serious work, to 
bring home to their hearts those high and life-giving considera- 
tions which will make doing no task, and believing a delightful 
privilege. 
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The influence which a knowledge of mental science must 
exert, in the formation of a consistent ministerial character, is 
the only remaining consideration we shall present. Well are 
we convinced, that a blameless moral deportment, a mind 
stored with useful knowledge, and even an elevated standard 
of piety, are not the only prerequisites for the success of a 
Christian minister. He needs to be eminently judicious and 
discreet; all the sympathies and sensibilities of his nature 
require to be cultivated to a degree which is seldom called for 
in any other profession. He should be as wise in his private 
counsels as he is energetic in his public injunction of general 
duties. He needs to have a soul that will melt into tenderness 
in the chamber of the sick, and in the hovels of the poor, as 
well as kindle into eloquence before a popular assembly. He 
that would weave for others that garment of refined and delicate 
texture, which is to render man at once the object of love and 
veneration, must carry with him a specimen upon his own 
person. But how is such a character to be obtained? It 
cannot, surely, be the result of accident; it is not what some 
would call an endowment of nature; nor can we expect any 
gift of the Holy Spirit, at the present day, to supersede the 
necessity of a careful discipline of the intellect and the heart. 
The instincts of animals are given in all their natural and 
necessary proportions ; and, without care or culture, are amply 
sufficient for the ends for which they were bestowed. But, 
whatever may be the natural endowments conferred upon man, 
they are never attended by all those accompaniments essential 
to the symmetry and proportions of a well-balanced character. 
There may be a natural vigor of intellect, without a refined 
perception of the corresponding principles of moral integrity. 
There may be benevolence to devise useful plans, without 
wisdom to execute them; eloquence to arouse the feelings, 
without knowledge to enlighten the intellect. ‘These deficien- 
cies can only be rectified by a rigid discipline, which shall be 
guided by the laws of our mental constitution, and by a knowl- 
edge of those high attainments to which the mind is capable of 
being conducted. He that bas never conceived the pattern 
can never perfect the imitation; but he who has studied the 
human soul, who has discovered there a foundation for all the 
virtues essential to the perfection of our natures, who has 

ascertained the laws by which these virtues may be cultivated, 
and the mind trained for the great end of its existence, will 
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possess the means of forming a character for consistency and 
usefulness, which no natural endowment can ever secure, and 
which mere genius can never boast,—a character by which he 
may adorn the gospel, sustain in private the influence of his 
public ministrations, and commend himself to the conscience 
of all men, in the sight of God. 

It may be said, that this lovely and consistent character has 
been acquired by many who have never perplexed their brain 
by the formulas of philosophy. ‘True; but did they, after all, 
attain to this character at random? Did they gain the prize 
without running for the mark? Did they establish for them- 
selves no fixed principles of conduct? Did they contend 
against no wrong habits, and aim to cultivate no nght ones? 
If not, their very success proves that they consulted the laws 
of their nature, and were guided by the principles of philosophy, 
though ignorant of its technicalities. ‘This is precisely that 
common sense and practical philosophy we would recommend ; 
and we should rejoice, if all men could have that strong, intui- 
tive perception of things as they are and as they ought to be, 
which would make any formal system of rules unnecessary. 
We need care but little for the forms of a science, where its 
results are secured. But, unless we can already boast these 
results, we must not despise the means by which they are to 
be acquired. And who does not acknowledge the superior 
value of those qualities, which are obtained by discipline and 
industry, over those which we possess without knowing how 
we came by them. The latter may be the more sparkling and 
brilliant, but the former are generally the more useful. The 
latter may be compared to a fortune bequeathed where, per- 
haps, its worth can never be appreciated ; the former, to treas- 
ures amassed by care and economy, and whose possessor, by 
his very toil in acquiring them, has obtained the wisdom neces- 
sary rightly to apply them. ‘Take the example of one whose 
eloquence springs from a sincere interest in the welfare of man, 
from sober, judicious views of truth, and from a deep study of 
the mind and its laws. Such an one would employ his talent 
for the instruction of the intellect, the improvement of the heart, 
and the salvation of the soul; whereas, he whose eloquence is 
principally the result of a nervous temperament and a peculiar 
physical organization, unsustained by any deep-felt sense of 
the importance of religion, or the value of the soul, will be 
likely to employ his talent merely as the instrument of his 
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ambition, or the means of gratifying his vanity. If men will 
listen, admire, and applaud, his highest object is gained. Now, 
he is willing to amuse his audience with fanciful pictures of 
pleasure and delight ; again, he will probe the wounds of sor- 
row, recall the most painful and touching recollections, and 
sport with the most sacred feelings of the human heart, from 
no higher motive than a mere unhallowed curiosity to witness 
the power of his own pathos. His ignorance of the fine struc- 
ture of the instrument on which he plays is betrayed by the 
grimace and wonderment with which he handles its delicate 
strings ; in the language of Cowper, 


“So should an idiot, while at large he strays, 
Find the sweet lyre on which an artist plays; 
With rash and awkward force the chords he shakes, 
And grins with wonder at the jar he makes.” 


This is not that species of eloquence which is demanded by 
the interests of the church. It is the mere creature of accident 
and circumstance ; the result of no pains, and directed to no 
valuable end. Yet such, we fear, is the nature of too many 

of those qualities which enter into the composition of an undis- 
ciplined character ; though good in themselves, they may be 
perverted in their use, or accompanied by some prominent 
deficiency, which obscures their lustre and annuls their influ- 
ence. Such must be the character which generally attaches 
itself to those who neglect to study their own nature. They 
may have many natural talents for usefulness; but these will 
be likely to be found in such strange and odd combinations, 
that it would require the wisdom of a philosopher to turn them, 
in the end, to any valuable account. They can never be 
entrusted with any important interests; they cannot, indeed, 
trust themselves; they can seldom predict, from day to day, 
the consequences of their own conduct. ‘They have no solid 
foundation on which to stand. ‘There are they in great fear 
where no fear is; and yet they rush, with heroic daring, where 
angels tremble to tread. ‘They may do good in the pulpit, 
but are liable to undo it in their private intercourse; or, they 
may be pleasing in private, yet repulsive in their public minis- 
trations. Such may pass through life, complaining against the 
world, that it wants discernment to see their excellences, and 
benevolence to excuse and palliate their defects; but ‘their 
certain and inevitable doom will be, to descend to the grave, 
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comparatively useless to their race, and, at last, to bury both 
their virtues and their defects in one common, unregretted 
oblivion. 

We have thus referred to but a few of the numerous consid- 
erations which recommend the study of mental science. We 
have confined ourselves to the advantages which it would afford 
in interpreting the Scriptures, in preaching the gospel, and in 
the cultivation of that character which is essential to the success 
and dignity of the ministerial office. 

We cannot, however, conclude, without offering a few re- 
marks upon the special importance of this subject, at the present 
crisis, in connection with the relation which the Christian min- 
istry sustains towards our rising literature. It is a well-known 
fact, that, in our country, ministers of the gospel have always 
exerted no small influence in the formation of public opinion, 
in moulding the literary taste, and in giving character to our 
seminaries of learning. ‘This influence can be perpetuated 
only so long as it is guided by a liberal and enlightened spirit. 
This can never be, nor should we ever wish it to be, the influ- 
ence of authority ; it must be the influence of superior discern- 
ment and a cultivated taste. The vigilance of discerning and 
pious men was never more needed than at present. Our liter- 
ature is only beginning to form; a variety of causes are now 
combining to shape its character, and with it the destiny of our 
country. Of these causes, the productions of the foreign press 
are among the most effective and important. Hitherto, as was 
natural, we have leaned upon England for our science and our 
philosophy. But England is no longer able to supply our 
demands. Scotland has left her behind in metaphysics, France 
in the natural sciences, and Germany in sacred philology and 
biblical criticism. Our youth are acquainting themselves with 
the languages of continental Europe, are visiting her universi- 
ties, and are bringing home many choice and attracting speci- 
mens of her literature. The slight taste we have already had 
of these luxuries is creating, far and wide, a demand for addi- 
tional importations; and France and Germany, so long our 
superiors in other branches of learaing, we now begin to recog- 
nise as competent to instruct us in mental science. It becomes 
those, therefore, who preside at the fountains of learning, to 
examine the justice of their claims to our confidence and sup- 
port. There is no other branch of science, in which we should 
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be more choice of our teachers; for no other is destined so 
strongly to influence, for good or evil, all our political, moral, 
and religious sentiments. It will be impossible to interdict the 
study of foreign authors ; and it would be ungenerous to con- 
demn them upon mere suspicion. We ought to ascertain 
something of the tendency and influence of their sentiments. 
Nor will the task be difficult; we need not be compelled to 
wind our dark way through the metaphysical labyrinths of 
Kant or Fichte, in order to determine the merits of their 
respective productions. If the principles from which they 
start are merely hypothetical, and the results to which they 
arrive contradictory to the common sense of mankind, we need 
wish for no other test of the character of their philosophy. 
Let us, by this criterion, estimate the various philosophical 
systems which now begin to claim our attention, and influence 
our opinions. We hesitate not to say, that the result of a 
faithful examination will be, an increased confidence in the old 
Scottish school ; and that in the writings of Locke,—imperfect 
as he is,—and of Reid and Stewart, will be found a digest of 
the principles of mental philosophy, which, as far as they 
extend, must ever remain the only sure guide to all future 
discoveries. 

In a subsequent number of the Review, some notice may 
be taken of several modern authors, and especially of the 
writings of Cousin, whose specious, but, in many respects, 
seductive philosophy appears to be eliciting encomiums from 
some whose opinion we have hitherto been accustomed to 
respect. 
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Articte IX. 


DIRECTIONS FOR READING THE GOSPELS. 





Directions for reading the Gospels. Extracted from Hess’s 
Life of Jesus, and translated from the German by the Editor. 





I conreMPLATE, in these directions, readers of mature minds, 
who are desirous of knowing, from personal investigations, the 
character of the Gospels which they have been taught to ven- 
erate from their youth. I suppose thein also to be, not indeed 
men of science, but persons of general information, who are 
capable of examining these books for themselves. 

The reader finds here a collection of four brief historical 
sketches, or narratives of memorable events relating to an 
individual who is said to have been a great benefactor both to 
his own nation and to mankind in general. Before attempting 
to compare these different narratives, it will be well to read 
attentively each one by itself. It is not very material with 
which of the first three the beginning is made. ‘The first thing 
that will arrest your attention is, that the principal personage 
does not make a sudden appearance, but that the religious and 
civil institutions of the nation, and even its moral condition, 
which had grown out of its religious and political history, were 
all preparatory to his advent. Furthermore, many predictions, 
which were regarded as sacred, raised an expectation that such 
an extraordinary personage would make his appearance about 
this time. Brief and abrupt as these narratives are, they lead 
one directly into the midst of the political and religious institu- 
tions of the nation. ‘The history and character of these insti- 
tutions must be studied, before we can understand the account 
here given of the promised Messiah and national Deliverer. 

Here, then, we must pause a little, and first learn the history 
of the people to which the Gospels introduce us. When we 
have thus learned the dealings of Providence with this people, 
and its designs in separating them from others, and giving them 
institutions which should ultimately exert a mighty influence 
on other nations, we can better understand the partly true and 
partly false expectations cherished by the Jews at the com- 
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mencement of our Saviour’s life. ‘This will enable us to dis- 
tinguish between the false light in which they viewed the 
Messiah, and the true one in which he ought to have been 
viewed. Now, too, we shall be in a situation to regard these 
biographical notices, not as fragments of general history, nor as 
the records of merely instructive events, such as are often found 
in the history of a nation, but as presenting us the results of 
special designs of Providence, which lay concealed in the 
whole history of that remarkable people. We shall, therefore, 
naturally inquire, whether ‘a prospect opens in the future, of 
ulterior results, which will, in turn, reflect a clearer light upon 
the tendency of earlier events, and show, that what was at first 
limited and national, contained the germ of a dispensation, that 
should be unlimited and universal. 

In reading these sketches of the life of Jesus, many extraor- 
dinary things will present themselves at the very outset. But 
we had better suspend our judgment, than to fall into the error 
of those who, because they fail of the true point of view from 
which such a peculiar chain of events ought to be considered, 
or because they are unable to transport their minds to a remote 
age and country, regard many things as strange, and enigmati- 
cal, and offensive, which, after all, better befit the circumstances 
and the occasion than any thing else could do. 

The unsophisticated and genuine simplicity of the Gospels 
makes it necessary that we examine them with a kindred spirit, 
or that certain qualities of the heart be added to suitable intel- 
lectual attainments. If we reflect deeply on the subject, we 
shall perceive that there are three principal things pertaining 
to the personage presented in these histories ;—his doctrines, 
his actions, and the events and issue of his life. These are, 
indeed, distinct subjects ; and yet they are so intimately con- 
nected, and so closely interwoven in the writings of the evan- 
gelists, as to constitute a whole, which possesses an interest 
and produces an impression to be found no where else. Each 
of these three topics deserves particular attention; and yet 
every thing depends on their being viewed in their mutual 
relations and dependences. 

We here meet with doctrines or instructions in various forms, 
isolated and connected, in parables, in discourses, in conversa- 
tions, and in replies to captious inquirers. Every thing has its 
natural and special occasion. Even subjects, that are in their 
nature general, are treated in connection with the peculiar 
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wants and circumstances of the times. We find our Lord, at 
one time, in confidential intercourse with his chosen disciples, 
at another time, employed with a numerous train of followers, 
and again, thronged with a mixed multitude; now teaching in 
the synagogue, now in the temple, and next in the streets ; at 
one time, discoursing with the leaders of religious parties, then, 
sitting in the house of a publican, or reclining at the table of a 
Pharisee, or communing with a private friend. We see him 
directing the attention of his followers to some important’ 
occurrence ; or engaged in discussion with the disciples of other 
religious teachers ; or in an interview with some man of distinc- 
tion, or with a relative, or with a stranger; bestowing his 
benediction upon children, or replying to those who would 
make him arbiter between them. 

The evangelical history furnishes a rich variety of matter to 
occupy the intellect and the heart. We need but to keep the 
eye and ear open, in order to see and hear divine wisdom on 
every side. We not merely become acquainted with Jesus as 
a teacher of religion and virtue in general, but we follow him 
in peculiar situations, where his instructions are more definitely 
characterized, and specially adapted to different classes of 
individuals. Being desirous of observing something more than 
vague lamentations over corrupt morals, and general commen- 
dations of virtue, we shall be studious in examining his notions 
of God, of religious worship, and of other similar subjects, as 
compared with those of the Pharisees and Sadducees. We 
shall see him vindicating right reason, divine commands, and 
Scripture passages, from miserable perversions, humbling the 
pride, and exposing the ignorance of his opponents by the 
cutting reproof, “ Have ye never read?”—and setting in the 
clearest light the absurdities which they imposed upon the 
credulity of the people. We shall observe how indulgent he 
is towards innocent prejudices, and those. false opinions which 
soon correct themselves. 

In considering the instructions of Christ, we are not to limit 
ourselves to his precepts and didactic discourses, but should 
attend particularly to the spirit with which the whole subject 
of morals and religion is treated. The general spirit and 
tendency of his instructions were, to ennoble the heart, to 
purify the affections, to establish sound principles, to inspire, 
at the same time, sentiments of humility and magnanimity, to 
sweep away the petty, cobweb distinctions of the Pharisees, to 
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present new views of the approaching kingdom of heaven, to 
explain the true nature of virtue and religion as not depending 
on outward acts and ceremonies, but as inward principles and 
feelings conformed to his own, and to found every thing of a 
religious nature on faith, hope, and love. 

And how many things are to be observed in regard to our 
Lord’s manner of instruction; the ease, freedom, and nature 
which were at such an infinite remove from the pedantic airs 
and stiffness of the Jewish teachers ; the spirited and piercing 
manner in which he assailed the heart; the pregnancy and 
power of his maxims and imagery ; the skill with which deli- 
cate or offensive sentiments were so clothed, that they could 
be understood only by those for whom they were designed, or 
were wrought up into such a form as to disarm opposition ! 
With what inimitable wisdom did he correct, by degrees, the 
false religious notions of his times! Sometimes he spoke 
abruptly and briefly ; sometimes obscurely, so as to let into the 
mind only so much light as it could then bear, reserving the 
rest till the way should be prepared for it. On many occa- 
sions, if he had proceeded but a step further, he would have 
hastened on his apprehension and crucifixion prematurely ; if 
he had said less, he would have failed to scatter that degree of 
light which gave such power to his actions and sufferings. 

But the evangelical history presents to us the actions as well 
as the instructions of Jesus. Important as these are in them- 
selves, they are still more so in their relation to his instructions, 
and to the vicissitudes of his life. They are twofold,—moral, 
and therefore imitable, and miraculous in the strictest sense. 
Some of his actions appertain to common life, and are interest- 
ing as setting before us his human character in a clearer light. 
His conduct is, indeed, a model for our imitation, but not 
merely so; it is, at the same time, indispensable to the other 
objects of his mission. He, who was to restore first his own 
nation, then all other men, to God, and whose life and death 
were to have an indescribable influence on the well-being of 
mankind, must himself be innocent, immaculate, and separate 
from sinners. Without a life of perfect virtue, his instructions 
would have been powerless, and his whole career would have 
been an enigma, rather than the beginning of an everlasting 
kingdom. 

In order rightly to estimate the character of our Lord from 
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aspects. We must notice the circumstance, that he is never 
said to present an offering in the temple, or to make a vow (so- 
customary with his nation), nor to have the least intercourse 
with the Essenes. It is evident, that he designedly avoided 
many such things, because they are, in most instances, falsely 
regarded as the essence of religion. All this accords perfectly 
with the freedom of action and of thought manifested by him 
on various occasions. 

In regard to his miracles, I can here only remark, that they 
are always to be viewed in connection with his instructions, 
and the other objects of his mission. Certainly, the evange- 
lists did not regard them as of a subordinate character; they 
gave them too conspicuous a place in their writings, to allow 
of such a supposition. In fact, they are not merely miracles ; 
they are also moral actions and displays of power, exhibited 
not simply because they are inexplicable by the laws of nature, 
but because they are, aside from this consideration, noble and 
good, and so dignified and becoming the Deity, that they 
deserve, for this reason, to be called divine. Besides, they 
have a direct bearing upon the appropriate and main business 
of a deliverer from sin and death. Miracles were frequently 
performed in immediate connection with the forgiveness of sin ; 
that is, not only moral evil, but physical sufferings, brought on 
by sinful indulgences, were all removed at the same time. At 
one time, the Saviour wished to manifest, by some striking act, 
that he was: sent to deliver from death, and to resuscitate the 
whole human family. At another time, it was proper to 
reward extraordinary confidence in him, and thus show men 
what a mighty deliverer God had given them. Rarely shall 
we find a miracle that was performed merely to excite wonder. 
Some other quality or excellence will mark them; they will 
contain some exhibition of God’s love to mankind. 

Entertaining these views, we shall be equally free from the 
danger of an undue love of the wonderful, and of a disgust for 
it. We shall neither regard Christ as amusing the multitude 
by useless miracles, nor degrade his magnificent displays of 
divine power, by pronouncing them a mere catering to a 
depraved Jewish taste. Both extremes are equally to be 
deprecated. Jesus accomplished his work as Messiah no less 
by his miracles than by his instructions, or any other part of 
his labors. ‘They cannot be removed from his history, without 
essentially marring the whole. If they had been nothing but 
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the sport of the imagination, interesting only because wonderful, 
and destitute of any innate beauty and worth, they could be 
set aside by us, without affecting the substantial character of 
the Gospels. But they unquestionably served to advance the 
general work of the Redeemer, presenting him in a grandeur 
and power which had attended no man before him, and conse- 
quently forming an important part of his life. It was, indeed, 
an error on the part of the Jews, that they regarded these 
miracles in a partial light, by magnifying what was wonderful, 
and by undervaluing what was morally exalted and divine. 
But it would betray the same weakness in us, to depreciate 
what is mysterious in them, and overlook their important 
connection with the great objects of our Lord’s mission. 

So soon as we regard them in their true light, we shall cease 
to wonder at the great number of miracles which are attributed 
to him. We shall perceive, that, to such a person as Jesus, it 
is as natural and as becoming to perform many such stupendous 
acts, as it is for any good man to perform many virtuous acts. 
He who spoke in God’s name could, with equal propriety, act, 
and frequently act, in his name. He who could say, with 
authority, “‘'Thy sins are forgiven thee,” could, for the same 
reason, and with the same propriety, say, “ Rise up and walk.” 
Thus the misgiving, which some persons feel on account of the 
great number of our Lord’s miracles, is found to be without 
foundation. ‘They were as much his every day work, as com- 
mon actions are the daily business of other men. ‘The design 
of his life was to make it manifest, that there was no kind of 
human suffering, no sin, nor malady, nor death, which he could 
not overcome, whom God had declared to be his Son, and to 
whom he had given all power. 

These observations will tend to guard our minds against the 
notion, that, in healing demoniacs, Jesus accommodated himself 
to Jewish superstitions. ‘The instructions and actions of Christ, 
so far from confirming superstitions, were uniformly directed 
against them. Even when he spared the prejudices of men, it 
was those which were not directly religious. Nothing stood 
more in the way of truth than the superstitions of the times ; 
and nothing was attacked with more unsparing severity. Such 
an accommodation would be contrary to his ordinary course of 
action, would be a hindrance to his cause, and would poorly 
correspond with the noble simplicity of his character. 

The more we study the life of Jesus, the less shall we find 
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that is arbitrary, ambiguous, or enigmatical. We shall perceive 
increasing evidence of a well-digested and consistent plan, and 
we shall see that every word and action have a direct bearing 
upon his great design. Nor shall we regard him as an ordinary 
sage, originating every thing within his own mind, and turning 
existing circumstances to the best account; but we shall see 
him acting under a previous plan, completing the developments 
of Providence, and fulfilling ancient predictions. 

We must not suppose that such brief documents as the 
Gospels can easily be exhausted. Their pregnant brevity 
requires more time and study than works diffusely written. 
Besides, it is no small undertaking, to free ourselves from the 
idle fancies and false opinions which we have associated with 
these writings from our childhood. The best way to get rid 
of these unhappy associations is, to study deeply, for ourselves, 
the character of the principal personage described in the 
Gospels. 

* 
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ARTICLE X, 


LADY GUION AND SOME OF HER RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 

















THERE Is great variety in the wants, the temperaments, and 
the circumstances of Christians. Hence the Scriptures, instead 
of prescribing a precise amount of time, and specifying certain 
hours, inculcate the duty of secret, unceasing prayer, and 
leave us to infer, as all considerate Christians must infer, that 
it is to be performed conscientiously according to each one’s 
circumstances ; or, in other words, that we are daily to pray 
in secret a longer or a shorter time, as Providence may give us 
occasion and opportunity, in view of our other duties, Here, 
as on many other points, they make a constant appeal to the 
conscience and the common sense of the child of God. He 
has the Scriptures before him. He has duties to God, to 
himself, and to others. And if, with the simplicity of a child, 
he seek to do his Father’s will, he will, in any circumstances, 
have but little practical difficulty i in perceiving how to perform 
one class of duties without neglecting any of the others. 
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Whatever general rule be recommended, it should certainly 
be such as to commend itself to the minds of all, by its obvious 
adaptedness to the circumstances of all. Any arbitrary rule 
must be likely to be inapplicable to the circumstances of many, 
and to be a snare to the conscience. 

In a tract which has fallen into our hands, entitled the 
Threefold Cord, we find the following precept :—“ Begin the 
day by rising after midnight, and devoting some time, amid 
the silence and darkness of the night, to this sacred work. 
Let the hour of opening dawn find thee at the same work ; let 
the hours of nine, twelve, three, six, and nine at night, witness 
the same. Be resolute in this course. Make all practicable 
sacrifices to maintain it..... At least, remember the morning, 
noon, and night seasons, and especially the season after 
midnight.” 

Except the period marked by the opening dawn, the periods 
mentioned in this extract are, at least to a considerable extent, 
arbitrary. ‘The midnight season, which is especially insisted 
on, appears to us to be especially objectionable. ‘To rise at 
that hour must often be injurious to the health. The assurance, 
that it will “ render the body more active and efficient through 
the day,” we cannot but regard as rash and unwarrantable. 

After the labors of the day, we need repose ; and God has 
bestowed it; for so he giveth his beloved sleep.* We ought 
to receive thankfully such an amount of it as is conducive to 
our health. But to interrupt it in the midst of its appropriate 
season, to rise at that hour, without any special occasion, 
from a warm bed, and,—as, according to this rule, must often 
be done,—to remain a considerable time exposed in a damp, 
cold apartment, has never been required by our compassionate 
Saviour. On one occasion, he continued all night in prayer 
to God ; and, on other special occasions, he had extraordinary 
seasons of devotion ; and in this may we ever be disposed to 
imitate him! But there is no reason to think that he himself 
rose habitually at midnight for prayer. Nor is there any 
evidence that his apostles. and first disciples did so. Most 
clearly, he has enjoined no such practice. 

It is also to be remembered, that, if the conscientious disciple 
be under the impression of its being his duty to rise at midnight, 
the fear of sleeping beyond that hour will often keep him 
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awake much of the preceding part of the night. The experi- 
ence of Lady Guion in this matter affords us an impressive 
warning. In her life (Part I, ch. xvii, p. 99), she says: “As 
I had * generally no time allowed me for prayer but with 
difficulty, and would not be suffered to rise until seven o'clock, 
—my bed being in my husband’s room, on account of his 
illness,—lI stole up at four, and, kneeling in my bed, continued 
there while he thought me asleep ; for 1 wished not to offend 
him, and strove to be punctual and assiduous in every thing. 
But this soon affected my health, and injured my eyes, which 
were still very weak, it being but eight months since I had the 
small pox. ‘This loss of rest brought a heavy trial on me; for, 
as even my sleeping hours were much broken by the fear of 
not waking in time, | insensibly dropped asleep at my prayers. 
Even the half hour allowed me after dinner, though I felt quite 
wakeful, yet drowsiness overpowered me. I endeavored to 
remedy this by the severest bodily inflictions, but in vain.” 
And in another passage (Part II, ch. i, p. 184), she says: 
“I rose constantly at midnight, ever awaking timely enough 
to do it; if I wound up my alarm watch, then I used not to 
awake in time. I saw that God had the care of a father and 
a spouse over me. When I had any indisposition, and m 
body wanted rest, I did not awake; but at such times I felt, 
even in my sleep, a singular possession of God. Some years 
have passed, wherein I have had only a kind of half sleep; 
but my soul waked the more for God, as sleep seemed to 
steal from it every other attention.” 

No wonder that the nervous system of this devout female 
became impaired, and that she imagined herself to receive new 
and strange revelations. 

We proceed to another point in the tract under consideration. 
On p. 5, under the head of self-dental, we find the following 
statement :—“ The way to dispossess self-love is to cease 
indulging it,—to regard and treat self as an enemy, a vicious 
animal (for instance), whose propensities are to be thwarted, 
whose indulgences are to be curtailed, as far as can be done, 
consistently with his utmost serviceableness.” 

If by self-love and self be meant selfishness, a seeking to 
gratify our sinful propensities, regardless of God and our 
neighbor, then we agree that it ought not to be indulged ; it is 
sin; and against it we ought to wage a perpetual warfare. In 
this view, the apostle Paul speaks of keeping the body under, 
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and bringing it into subjection, and of mortifying our members ; 
that is, of Opposing promptly every propensity to sin, and of 
subjecting ourselves, with all our physical appetites, to the 
power and salutary laws of Christ. 

But if by se/f be meant, as seems to be, one’s own person, 
or bodily frame, which is to be treated as an enemy, or a vicious 
animal, and to be made as unhappy as it can be, consistently 
with its utmost serviceableness, then we are shocked at the 
unchristian sentiment. It would, manifestly, be unchristian to 
vex and torment a mischievous horse or dog as far as we could, 
consistently with his utmost serviceableness. 

We have no right to inflict privation and suffering upon 
ourselves, either for their own sake,—which would be a 
wanton production of misery,—or because we are sinners, as if 
the sufferings of Christ were not sufficient. But we are to 
deny ourselves whatever is inconsistent with obedience to God 
and benevolence to men. 

The writer of the tract (p. 6) says: “Cease gratifying thy 
appetite..... Reject what thow most relishest.” But the 
apostle Paul, in his First Epistle to Timothy, 4: 3—5, speaks 
with disapprobation of those who command “to abstain from 
meats, which God hath created to be received with thanksgiv- 
ing of them who believe and know the truth. For every 
creature of.God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be 
received with thanksgiving ; for it is sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer.” 

The tract, among other directions, adds, ‘“‘ Dress in coarse 
and poor apparel;....occupy a poor habitation. ‘Turn 
away thine eyes from the pleasant sights, and thine ears from 
the pleasant sounds of this vain world.” 

In respect to these directions, it is sufficient to remark, that 
the Bible inculcates no such thing. It teaches us to be modest 
and unostentatious in our apparel, and to bestow our principal 
attention upon the inward rather than upon the outward 
adorning. But it leaves every Christian to the honest and 
sober exercise of his judgment, for determining what, in his 
particular circumstances, ought to be the quality of his dress. 
In this, as in a thousand other things, he is to consider what is 
suitable, what is lovely, what is of good report, what is likely, 
in his circumstances, and on the whole, to help him the most 
in serving and honoring Christ, and promoting the welfare of 
men. ‘Thus, whether he put on or put off any article of 
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apparel, he is to act under the comprehensive precept, 
“¢ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 

If it be our lot to occupy “a poor habitation,” or to suffer 
other inconveniences,—such, for instance, as to be in a state 
of servitude,—it teaches us to be submissive and content. At 
the same time, it says, “ But if thou mayest be made free, 
USE IT RATHER.” * 

The tract requires us to turn away our eyes from the pleasant 
sights, and our ears from the pleasant sounds, of this vain world. 
And yet the Christian has often had his affections most happily 
raised to his God and Saviour, while he has listened to the 
roaring ocean, or to the gentle breeze, or to the notes that 
have sounded forth from the grove, when the time of the 
singing of birds was come. The psalmist has set us a noble 
example of contemplating the heavens, the work of the 
Almighty’s hands, the moon and the stars which he has 
ordained ; and our Lord himself has commanded us to consider 
the lilies of the field. Instead of discarding all that is tasteful 
and harmonious, and of turning away from the scenes of beauty 
and of grandeur which this world presents, it is the part of 
Christian piety to discern the hand of our Creator in his works, 
and to think of his benevolence in making us (unworthy as we 
are) capable of receiving pure and elevated enjoyment from 
ten thousand sources. 

The tract enjoins on every reader, without exception, “ Get 
rid of the encumbrance of worldly prosperity ; sell what thou 
hast, and give to the poor.” In the Scriptures, the rich are 
required, not, in general, to get rid of their charge, but to be 
faithful, as the stewards of God. ‘The command which our 
Saviour gave (Matt. 19: 21), “Sell what thou hast, and give 
to the poor,” was limited to a particular person ; and it was 
manifestly given in order to disclose that person’s inordinate 
attachment to his riches. 

The tract gives the following command (p. 7) :—“ Not only 
be content, but desirous to be unknown; or, being known, to 
be contemned and despised of all men, yet without thy faults 
or deservings, as much as thou canst.”’ 

Must the Christian desire that men should misjudge and 
wrongfully censure? Or, must the minister of the gospel 
really desire to be destitute of ‘a good report of them that are 





* 1 Cor. 7: 21. 
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without?” Tous, nothing can be plainer, than that Christ 
taught a very different doctrine. He did not teach his disciples 
to desire persecution, but, when it should come, to bear it 
patiently, and even joyfully, in view of their final reward. In 
order to sustain and comfort their hearts amidst the trials which 
they were to endure, he said (Luke 6: 22, 23), “ Blessed are 
ye when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate 
you from their company, and shall reproach you, and cast out 
your name as evil for the Son of man’s sake. Rejoice ye in 
that day, and leap for joy ; for behold your reward is great in 
heaven.” 

The tract further says, “‘ Renounce all thy worldly projects 
and pursuits, except what is absolutely necessary for thine own 
sustenance, and that of those dependent on thee.” 

The obeying of this precept must, in many cases, lead to 
idleness. But it is the duty of many a Christian to attend to 
his occupation so diligently as not merely to sustain himself 
and his family, but also to enable himself to contribute liberally, 
in various ways, to promote the cause of religion and of 
humanity. Hence the apostle Paul (Rom. 12: 11) requires 
believers to be “not slothful in business; fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” 

In the tract (p. 4), it is said of self-denial, that it has been 
so abused in the Roman Catholic church, that Protestants 
have become afraid of it, and thrown it away. 

This, surely, is a very grave charge; and we trust it was 
not intended to be applied so indiscriminately as the words 
used would naturally lead us to suppose. We have reason to 
lament that true self-denial is so little practised among professed 
Christians, of whatever name. But we have seen no evidence 
that Protestants, as such, have become afraid of it, and thrown 
it away. We trust that our Saviour daily beholds some 
instances of the practice of self-denial among his Protestant 
followers ; some readiness to suffer reproach, if need be, for 
his sake; some renouncing of sinful gratifications; and some 
willingness to make sacrifices of worldly ease, and interest, and 
personal emolument, in order to promote his cause. ‘The 
scriptural doctrine on this subject is, we think, very fairly 
exhibited in the following paragraph from a Protestant author :* 

“ Self-denial is our relinquishing every thing that stands in 





* Charles Buck. 
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opposition to the divine command, and our own spiritual 
welfare. Matt. 16: 24. It does not consist in denying what 
a man is, or what he bas; in refusing favors conferred on us 
in the course of Providence; in rejecting the use of God’s 
creatures; in being careless of life, health, and family ; in 
macerating the body, or abusing it in any respect; but in 
renouncing all those pleasures, profits, views, connections, or 
practices, that are prejudicial to the true interests of the soul. 
The understanding must be so far denied, as not to lean upon 
it, independent of divine instruction. Prov. 3: 5,6. The 
will must be denied, so far as it opposes the will of God. Eph. 
5:17. The affections, when they become inordinate. Col. 
3:5. The gratification of the members of the body must be 
denied, when out of their due course. Rom.6: 12,13. The 
honors of the world, and praise of men, when they become a 
snare. Heb. 11: 24—-26. Worldly emoluments, when to be 
obtained in an unlawful way, or when standing in opposition 
to religion and usefulness. Matt. 4: 20, 21. Friends and 
relations, so far as they oppose the truth, and would influence 
us to oppose it too. Gen. 12: 1. Our own righteousness, so 
as to depend upon it. Phil. 3: 8,9. Life itself must be laid 
down, if called for, in the cause of Christ. Matt. 16: 24, 25. 
In fine, every thing that is sinful must be denied, however 
pleasant, and apparently advantageous ; since, without holiness, 
no man shall see the Lord. Heb. 12: 14. ‘To enable us to 
practise this duty, let us consider the injunction of Christ, Matt. 
16: 24; his eminent example, Phil. 2: 5—8; the encourage- 
ment he gives, Matt. 16: 25; the example of his saints in all 
ages, Heb. 11; the advantages that attend it; and, above all, 
learn to implore the agency of that divine Spirit, without whom 
we can do nothing.” 

Here we cannot refrain from expressing our sorrow, that the 
writer of the tract should think it necessary to enjoin on his 
readers what he does in a note on p. 7: “ Study,—especially 
the Life of Lady Guion.” * 

We would not speak lightly of that broken-hearted, holy 
woman. She was a bruised reed. The sorrows of her child- 
hood and of her riper years pierced her heart, and Jamentably 
impaired her delicate mind. She submitted her soul to God, 
and found her only solace in devotion. She was penetrated 








* She was born in France, in 1648. 
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with the love of the Saviour, and was ready to follow him in 
all things, according to the light which she possessed. She 
needed the guidance and the consolations of the pure gospel. 
But, alas! she was surrounded by the erroneous views and the 
superstitions of the papal church. It is not so much to be 
wondered at as regretted, that her religious character should 
receive an unscriptural tinge from the errors of her spiritual 
guides, connected with the ardor of her Christian love, and the 
partial unhinging of her mind. We doubt not her sincerity in 
what she relates respecting her religious exercises. We doubt 
not the purity of her motives, in her efforts, both to convert 
Protestants to the papal church, and to promote vital piety in 
her own communion. Wherein she was right, she ought to 
have been listened to with meekness. Wherein she was 

wrong, instead of being persecuted, she ought, with all gentle- 
ness, to have been taught the way of God more perfectly. If, 
through the state of her mind, she was incapable of receiving 
instruction, she ought to have had, not the rigors of a prison, 
but the comforts of a well- provided hospital ; or, rather, she 
ought, with the most tender care, to have been soothed and 
cherished in the bosom of some affectionate family, where, 
according to her ability, she might have been happily and 
usefully employed. We sympathize in her sufferings; and 
we humbly hope to meet her in heaven. But, while we 
would do justice to her memory, we cannot be blind to the 
dangerous tendency of some parts of her religious system. In 
the account of her life, there is much that is erroneous, mingled 
with much that is lovely and attractive ; so that the reader i is 
in great danger of being allured to the erroneous by the charms 
of the lovely. ‘To enjoin, therefore, the study of her Life, 
without giving one word of caution, is, in effect, very much 
like commending her religious system. At least, it seems to 
us injudicious, and adapted, though not intended, to lead astray. 

After these remarks, the ground of our apprehensions will 
appear ‘the more clearly, if we present some extracts from her 
Life. In very early childhood, she was placed at a nunnery, 
for instruction. 

At the age of fifteen, according to an arrangement made by 
her father, from motives of interest, she was married ; and the 
connection proved to be a most unhappy one. ‘ No sooner,” 
she says, ‘was I at the house of my new spouse, than I 
perceived that it would be for me a house of mourning.” 
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Her mother-in-law and others, as she expresses it, “found the 
means of extinguishing my vivacity, and making me become 
like a stupid idiot; so that some of my former acquaintance 
hardly knew me. ‘Those who had not seen me before said, 
‘Is this the person famed for such an abundance of wit? She 
cannot say two words.’ ” 

P. 41. “ My crosses redoubled every day.” P. 42. “One 
day, weighed down with grief, about six months after I was 
married, being alone, I took a knife to cut out my tongue, in 
order not to be obliged to speak to persons, who only made 
me speak, to have fresh matter of rage against me. ‘This 
extravagant operation | had effected, if God had not stopped 
me short, and made me see my folly.” ... P. 44. “1 prayed 
for patience with great earnestness....A slip of a moment 
caused me months of humiliation, reproach, and sorrow, and 
proved the occasion of new crosses.” 

P. 65. “O, my God! with what rigor dost thou punish the 
most faithful, the most loving and beloved of thy children! I 
mean not externally; for this would be inadequate to the 
smallest fault, in a soul that God is about to purify radically ; 
and the punishments it can inflict on itself are rather gratifica- 
tions and refreshments than otherwise. Indeed, the manner in 
which he corrects his chosen must be felt, or it is impossible to 
conceive how dreadful it is.... It is an internal burning, a 
secret fire, sent from God to purge away the fault, giving 
extreme pain until this purification is effected. . . We should, 
at these seasons of internal anguish, obscurity, and mourning, 
codperate with God, and endure this consuming torture in its 
utmost extent (while i it continues), without attempting to lessen 
or increase it; but bear it passively... . My Lord taught me 
to seek no redress, until he had, as it were, fully avenged 
himself. O, how lovely, how rigidly just and pitiless, yet how 
sweet, are his dealings with his children! I have endured this 
torment, not only many hours, but days, in proportion to the 
nature of my fault; a hasty word, an unguarded look, was 
punished with severity.” 

Whatever of truth there may be in this last extract, it is 
certainly much obscured; and some parts of it are adapted 
grievously to mislead the troubled soul. It is true, that when 
the Christian has sinned, he ought to be penitent. He ought, 
with genuine sorrow, to contemplate his sin, to reflect on it, in 
all its extent and aggravations, till he become thoroughly 

VOL. ItI.—NO. XI. 98 
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contrite, as Peter was, when he went out and wept bitterly. 
But it-is a dangerous error, to think that this anguish, which 
he feels, can “ purge away the fault ;” that he must “seek no 
redress,” or, in other words, ask for no mercy, but let God, 
‘as it were, fully avenge himself.” The Bible teaches him 
to cry, with David, ‘‘ Have mercy upon me, O God, according 
to thy loving-kindness ; according unto the multitude of thy 
tender mercies, blot out my transgressions. Wash me thor- 
oughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin.” His 
sin can never be burnt up by the “ secret fire” of his own 
anguish. If ever removed, it must be by forgiveness. And if 
ever forgiven, it must be by the mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ. While he deplores his sin, he is. to think of that blood 
which cleanseth us from all sin. He is to call to mind the 
tremendous scene on Calvary, and remember, with humble, 
holy joy, the declaration of the apostle: “If any man sin, we 
have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous ; 
and he is the'propitiation for our sins.” 

On this momentous subject, how different, how sad the 
course enjoined in the book which the tract so emphatically 
recommends! ‘Throughout the whole statement, no allusion 
at all is made to the Saviour. And yet we doubt not that 
Lady Guion, in her heart, regarded Christ and him crucified 
as her only hope. ‘To be a sincere Christian, however, is a 
thing very different from being a safe spiritual guide. 

In another passage, she says : 

P.214. “Jesus Christ bore all the avenging justice of God ; 
and it needed God to bear that weight. So it needs a soul, 
transformed and passed into God, to bear the weight of the 
Father’s justice. Such are the souls destined to be victims 
hereof, and ‘to fill up what is behind of the sufferings of Christ, 
for his body sake, which is the church.’ ” 

What is behind of the sufferings of Christ she regards as 
‘the extension of them in bis members ;” that is, as expiatory 
pains, which his members also bear. But sometimes the 
phrase, sufferings of Christ, denotes what men endure as 
Christians, or for the sake of Christ and his cause. An 
example of this occurs in 2 Cor. 1: 5, where Paul, after 
speaking of himself and ‘Timothy as having many troubles and 
many consolations in their work, adds, “‘ For as the sufferings 
of Christ abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by 
Christ.” And where, in Col. 1: 24, the apostle speaks of 
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filling up what was wanting of the afflictions of Christ, he 
alludes, doubtless, to the prediction, Acts 9: 16, “I will show 
him how great things he must suffer for my name’s sake.” At 
the time of his addressing the Colossians, he had endured a 
part of the predicted sufferings. He now represents himself 
as cheerfully filling up what remained of them. 

Here, through a misunderstanding of the Scripture, Lady 
Guion deceives herself, and inculcates, most plausibly, a 
fundamental error. She teaches, that the souls of Chiistiens, 
“ transformed and passed into God,” can “bear the weight of 
the Father’s justice,” as Christ did. ‘The Bible teaches, that 
the sacrifice of Christ is the sufficient and the only propitiation ; 
that we indeed should be dead to sin, since Christ died on 
account of it; that, in view of his example, we should be 
willing to incommode ourselves for the benefit of others ; that, 
if need be, we should suffer and die for his sake ; but still, that 
the sacrifice which he has offered is the sufficient and the only 
propitiation for our sins. 

In the life of this extraordinary female, there are many other 
passages, confirming the views which we have expressed in 
respect to the partially unsound state of her mind, and in 
_tespect to the unsuitableness of the book as a guide. But we 
fear our extracts will occupy too much space, and must, 
therefore, content ourselves with only a few more specimens. 

P. 227. “This girl fell grievously sick ; I was willing to 
give her all the assistance in my power ; but I found I had 
nothing to do but to command her bodily sickness, or the 
disposition of her mind ; and all that I said was done. It was 
then that I learned what it was to command by the Word, and 
to obey by the Word. It was Jesus Christ in me, equally 
commanding and obeying.” 

P. 163. “God gave me alone, at that time, to know her 
state. ‘This was the commencement of the gift of discerning 
spirits, which I afterwards received more fully. a6 

P. 232. “The sufferings which I have had on his [Father 
la Combe’s] account were such as reduced me sometimes to 
extremity, and continued for several years; for though I have 
been much more of my time far from him than near bim, that 
did not relieve my suffering, which lasted till he was perfectly 
emptied of self, and to the very point of submission which God 
required of him. He has occasioned me great pains, when [ 
was near an hundred leagues from him. J felt his disposition. 
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If he was faithful in letting self be destroyed, I was in a state 
of peace and enlargement; if he was unfaithful, in reflection 
or hesitation, I suffered till that was passed over. He had no 
need to write me an account of his state, for I knew it; but 
when he did write, it proved to be such as I had felt it. My 
heart had in it, as it were, a counterpart, or an echo, which 
told it all the dispositions which he was in.” 

P. 235. “During my extraordinary sickness, the Lord 
gradually taught me that there was another manner of conversing 
among souls wholly his, than by speech. I gradually perceived, 
when Father la Combe entered, that I could speak no more ; 
and that there was formed in my soul the same kind of silence 
towards him as was formed in it in regard to God. I compre- 
hended that God was willing to show me that men might, in 
this life, learn the language of angels. I was gradually induced 
to speak to him only in silence. It was then that we under- 
stood each other in God, after a manner unutterable and all 
divine. Our hearts spoke to each other, communicating a 
grace which no words can express.’ 

P. 237. “ All those who are my true children are drawn in 
their minds at once to continue in silence when with me; and 
| have the like tendency to impart to them in silence what 
God gives me for them. In this silence I discover their wants 
and failings, and communicate to them, in an abundant pleni- 
tude, according to their necessities. When once they have 
tasted this manner of communication, any other becomes 
burthensoine to them. As for me, when I make use of speech 
or the pen with souls, I do it only on account of their weakness, 
and because either they are not pure enough for the interior 
communication, or because it is yet needful to use condescen- 
sion, or for the regulation of outward affairs.” 

P. 277. “ When, in writing on the Old Testament, I made 
use of passages of the New, to support what I had said, it was 
without seeking them; they were given me along with the 
explanation; and in writing on the New Testament, and 
therein making use of passages of the Old, they were given 
me, in like manner, without my seeking any thing. I had 
scarce any time for writing but in the night, allowing only one 
or two hours for sleep. The Lord made me write with so 
much purity, that I was obliged to leave off or begin again, as 
he was pleased to order. He proved me every way herein. 


When | wrote by day, often suddenly interrupted, | left the 
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word unfinished, and he afterwards gave me what he pleased. 
What I wrote was not in my head; that part was kept free 
and disengaged. If I gave any way to reflection, | was 
punished for it, and could not proceed.” 

The whole commentary, we would remark, consists of 
twenty octavo volumes, twelve on the Old Testament, and 
eight on the New. 

We add, from the Life of Lady Guion, one other extract. 
In this, with all her inspiration, her abundance of revelations, 
and her gift of instinctively discerning between truth and error, 
she fully recognises the infallibility of the papal church : 

P. 357. “I had rather die, than deviate from the sentiments 
of the church. I have ever been willing to disavow and 
condemn whatever I may have happened to say, or write, 
which may appear, in any respect, contrary thereto.” 

We now take our leave of the tract which we have been 
examining. It was, doubtless, well intended. It contains 
many important and unexceptionable admonitions; and we 
pray that our hearts may ever be disposed to encourage high 
attainments in genuine piety. But it contains much, also, 
which we are constrained to regard as radically erroneous,— 
the offspring of studying the Life of Lady Guion, rather than 
of studying the Holy Scriptures. 

Respecting Lady Guion’s little book, entitled a Short and 
Easy Method of Prayer, we think it our duty to say, that, 
while it breathes a spirit of sincere and ardent devotion, it has 
much that is unscriptural, and of dangerous tendency. This 
is to be lamented, rather than wondered at, when we advert to 
her personal history, and the circumstances in which she wrote. 
There prevailed around her a dead formality in religion; and 
her devout soul was repelled to the opposite extreme,—an 
unreasonable mysticism. Her mind was impaired. Her fertile 
imagination, and the mystical books which she had read, and 
which she loved for their piety, supplied her with a peculiar 
sort of material imagery for expressing the emotions and 
exercises of her soul. ‘This imagery, in its turn, doubtless, 
operated on her imagination, and influenced her conceptions of 
things spiritual; so that, often, while there was in her mind 
much that is true, there was, also, much that is false. In these 
cases, her representations, on the whole, whatever of truth 
they may have at the bottom, and sometimes even because 
they have some truth, are signally adapted to lead the great 
mass of her readers into palpable error. 
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In her Life (p. 350), it is stated, that “she had a conference 
with M. Nicolas on her little book, the Method of Prayer, 
whom she fully satisfied ; he reading it over, from the beginning 
to the end, and she removing all his misapprehensions and 
scruples ; and, after him, with M. Boileau, who told her, that, 
if the explanations which she had given him of certain passages 
had been inserted in the work, it would not have been so much 
decried as a dangerous book, but, instead of it, might be good 
and useful ; to which she answered; ‘I never had an intention 
of publishing that book. It was only written for the private 
instruction of one of my friends, who had desired it of me, in 
consequence of some conversation on the subject. ‘Therefore, 
I could neither foresee that they would cause it to be printed, 
nor put such constructions upon it as he had laid open to me; 
but that I should be ever ready to give the explanations 
necessary to remove all exceptions which might be made to 
any part of it. Some days after, I sent him an explanation, 
pursuant to a promise | had made him. He appeared well 
pleased with it, and pressed me to get the little book reprinted, 
with this preface to it. But I told him I intended no more to 
print that little book, nor ‘any thing about it, having already 
given and received so much trouble from it, with some other 
reasons, which made him approve my resolution.” 

For ourselves, we doubt not that a great part of the book 
might be explained in a good sense. But what professes to 
be a plain, practical treatise on prayer ought not to need any 
explanation. A part of it, we have admitted, is good; and 
this tends to make an impression in favor of the whole work. 
A part of it might be explained ; but, without the explanation, 
it goes forth to delude. And another considerable part, we 
are sorry to be obliged to think, cannot be explained in any 
satisfactory manner. 

P. 3.* “The prayer of the heart” is so spoken of as to 
leave the impression that it is incompatible with “ the exercises 
of reason.” 

P. 7. It is said, “Our direct and principal exercise should 
consist in the contemplation of the divine presence.” But 
such, however important the contemplation of the divine 
presence may be, is not the manner in which the Holy 
Scriptures speak of the exercise of prayer. 





* Pocket edition. 
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P. 9. Referring to persons engaged in prayer, she says they 
should, “ by a lively faith in God, as dwelling within them, 
pierce into the divine presence.’ Andon page 11 she speaks 
of “this one great view of faith, that God is within them.” 
The Scriptures, instead of teaching this, say, “‘ He that cometh 
unto God must believe that he is, and that he is the rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him.” The doctrine of the tract, 
to say the least, seems too much to resemble that of oriental 
heathenism, namely, that every man is, as it were, part of God. 

P. 9. “In this state, let them pour out their wants before 
him; and, when they have pronounced the endearing word, 
Father, remain a few moments in respectful silence, watting 
to have the will of their heavenly Father made manifest unto 
them.” Asif they were to expect a new and special revelation, 
instead of giving heed to what has been revealed already. 

P. 10. “If they feel an inclination to peace and silence, let 
them continue the words of the prayer so long as this sensation 
holds ; and when it subsides, go on with the second petition.” 
There is no proof that our Lord thus taught his disciples to 
pray ; and we cannot think it wise and safe for Christians to 
be so governed by their feelings as is here directed. 

P. 20. “God engages some for whole years in the contem- 
plation and enjoyment of a particular mystery, the simple view 
or contemplation of which gathers the soul inward, provided it 
be faithful ; but, as soon as God ts pleased to withdraw this 
view from the soul, it should freely yield to the deprivation.” 
As if the losing of clear and affecting views of any divine truth 
should awaken in the soul no solicitude. 

P. 21. “ What a hungering for sufferings have those souls 
who thus glow with divine love!” It is upon them that 
hunger and thirst after raghteousness, that our Lord pronounces 
a blessing. 

P. 31. “ But what becometh of this child, who gently, and 
without motion, drinketh in the milk? Who could believe 
that it can thus receive nourishment? Yet the more peacefully 
it feeds, the better it thrives. What, I say, becomes of this 
infant? It drops gently asleep on its mother's bosom. So 
the soul that is tranquil and peaceful in prayer sinketh 
Srequently into a mystic slumber, wherein all her powers are 
at rest; till at length she is wholly fitted for that state, of 
which she enjoys these transient anticipations.” 

P. 38. “The soul will also be amazed at finding a difficulty 
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in calling her faults to remembrance; this, however, should 
cause no uneasiness ; first, because this forgetfulness of our 
faults is some proof of our purification from them ; and in 
this degree of advancement, it is best; secondly, ‘because, 
when confession is our duty, God will not fail to make known 
to us our greatest faults; for then he himself examines; and 
the soul will feel the end of examination more perfectly 
accomplished than it could possibly have been by the utmost 
exertion of our own endeavors. ‘These instructions, however, 
would be altogether unsuitable to the preceding degrees, while 
the soul continues in her active state.” 

The Scriptures know nothing of such a “ degree of advance- 
ment,” such lofty heights of piety, as to bring the soul into an 
inactive state, and to render it improper for the Christian to 
think on his ways, and compare them with what God requires. 
Far from it. And we are constrained to believe, that whoever 
imagines himself beyond or above the humble work of self-ex- 
amination has arrived at a giddy and dangerous height of 
delusion. 

In the early part of her Christian life, and before she “had 
enjoyed, very decidedly, the comforts of hope, Lady Guion 
sought an interview with an eminently pious priest. She told 
him the difficulty she had in her devotional exercises. He 
presently replied, “It is, madam, because you seek without, 
what you have within. Accustom yourself to seek God in 
your heart, and you will find him.” 

“ Having said these words,” she remarks, “he left me. 
They were to me like the stroke of a dart, which pierced my 
heart asunder. I felt, at this instant, deeply wounded with 
the love of God; a wound so delightful, that I desired‘it never 
might be healed. ‘These words brought into my heart what I 
had been seeking so many years; or, rather, they mnmade me 
discover what was there, and which I did not enjoy for want 
of knowing it. O, my Lord! thou wast in my heart, and 
demandest only the turning of my mind inward, to make me 
feel thy presence. O, infinite goodness! thou wast so near, 
and I ran hither and thither seeking thee, and yet found thee 
not. My life was a burden to me, and my happiness was 
within myself. I was poor in the midst of riches, and ready 
to perish with hunger, near a table plentifully spread, and a 
continual feast. O, beauty, ancient and new! why have I 
known thee so late? Alas! I sought thee where thou wast 
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not, and did not seek thee where thou wast. It was for want 
of understanding these words of the gospel, ‘‘The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation ; neither shall they say, Lo 
here, or lo there; for behold the kingdom of God is within 
you.’ ‘This I now experienced, since thou becamest my king, 
and my heart thy kingdom, where thou reignedst a sovereign, 
and didst all thy will. 

“J told this good man that I did not know what he had 
done to me,—that my heart was quite changed,—that God 
was there; for from ‘that moment he had given me an 
experience of his presence in my soul; not by thought, or any 
application of mind, but as a thing really possessed after the 
sweetest manner. I experienced those words in the Canticles, 
‘Thy name is as precious ointment poured forth ; therefore do 
the virgins love thee.’ For I felt in my soul an unction, 
which, as a salutary perfume, healed in a moment all my 
wounds. [I slept not all that night, because thy love, O, my 
God, flowed in me like delicious oil, and burned as a fire 
which was going to destroy all that was left of self in an 
instant. I was, all on a sudden, so altered, that I was hardly 
to be known either by myself or others. 1 found no more 
those troublesome faults, or that reluctance to duty.” 

It is probable, that, before this interview, she had become a 
temple of the Holy Ghost, a child of God, the divine Spirit 
having produced in her heart the spirit of adoption. However 
this may have been, while now she adverts to her inmost 
feelings, with a desire to have them right with God, the filial 
temper of which she is conscious, “the spirit itself” of 
adoption testifies to her mind, that she is indeed a child of 
God. She is conscious of feeling as a child. In this, she has 
the blessed and scriptural assurance that she is a child; and 
her heart glows afresh with filial emotion. Here had she 
rested, all would have been well. But, from the memorable 
direction which had been so much blest to her,—seek God in 
your heart,—she seems to have deduced some unwarrantable 
inferences, or, at least, to have been led to express herself in a 
manner very likely to mislead and bewilder. Examples of 
this abound in the treatise before us, as well as in her other 
writings. We will present but one: 

P.47. “ When the soul hath got into her central tendency, 
or, in other words, is returned, through recollection, into herself, 
from that moment the central attraction becomes a most potent 
VOL. [11.—NO. XI. 59 
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action, infinitely surpassing, in its energy, every other species. 
Nothing, indeed, can equal the swiftness of this tendency to 
the centre; and though an action, yet it is so noble, so 
peaceful, so full of tranquillity, so natural, and so spontaneous, 
that it appears to the soul as if she did not act at all.” 

The treatise abounds, also, in fanciful and wrong interpreta- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures. To illustrate this, we need only 
make one short extract ; it contains two such interpretations : 

P. 70. “ According to Scripture, ‘no man shall see God 
and live.’ Ex. 33: 20. Now, all the exercises of discursive 
prayer, and even of active contemplation, while esteemed as 
the summit and end of the passive, and not merely as a 
preparative to it, are still ‘living exercises, by which we cannot 
see God,’ that is to say, be united with him; for all that is of 
man’s own power or exertion must first die, be it ever so noble, 
ever so exalted.” 

«St. John relates, that ‘there was a great silence in heaven.’ 
Rev. 8: 1. Now heaven represents the fund and centre of 
the soul, wherein, ere the majesty of God appears, all must be 
hushed to silence. All the efforts, nay, the very existence of 
self, or propriety, must be destroyed.” 

In treating of what the writer denominates the prayer of 
self-annihilation, she says: 

P. 44. “ But how is it we pass into God? We leave and 
forsake ourselves, that we may be lost in him; and this can 
be effected only by annihilation, which, being the true prayer 
of adoration, renders unto God alone all blessing, honor, glory, 
and power, for ever and ever.” 

P. 45. “There are but two truths,—the atu and the 
NOTHING ; every thing else is falsehood. We can pay due 
honor to the anu of God only in our own annihilation, which 
is no sooner accomplished, than he, who never suffers a void 
in nature, instantly fills us with himself.” 

If the language exhibited in these last two extracts may 
admit of some plausible explanation, we think we can, with 
about the same ease, explain satisfactorily the language em- 
ployed in teaching some of the most exceptionable parts of 
Boodhism, the nigban of the Burmans, or the Hindoo idea of 
the absorption of the soul into the divine essence. 

In short, there is, in this lithe book, so much error, and a 
considerable part of the truth that it contains is clothed in so 
mystical a style, as to make the work unsuitable for the 
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; guidance of those whom we would not have led away from the 
; simplicity that is in Christ. 
In the absence of other and better treatises, it is not surprising, 
a that love for its glowing spirit of devotion should lead a good , 
i and zealous Christian to print a pocket edition. We trust, 
4 however, that a due consideration of the matter will induce 
him and others to lay it aside. We would, with all tenderness 
and solemnity, entreat them to remember, that what may not 
unhinge their own minds may be exceedingly injurious to the 
minds of the less established, and transmit a disastrous influence 
to future generations. 

Instead of Lady Guion’s work, we would earnestly recom- 
mend some plain, scriptural treatise, like those which are 
contained in a late compilation, entitled Arps ro Devorion. 





ArticLe XI. 
LIFE OF GREGORY NAZIANZEN. 









Gregorius von Nazianz, der Theologe. Ein Beitrag zur 
Kirchen-und Dogmengeschichte des vierten Jahrhunderts 
von Cart Unimann, Professor der Theologie zu Heidelberg. 

8vo. S$. 508. Darmstadt. 1825. 





















Tue author of this interesting volume, formerly professor at 
Heidelberg, but for many years past a distinguished lecturer 
on church history at Halle, has acquired considerable reputation, 
both at home and abroad, as a historical writer. He manifests 
a strong inclination and the proper talents and attainments for 
historical monographs, or critical biographies, as contributions 
to church history. Both his Life of Wessel as a Precursor of 
Luther, and the work before us, place him among the most 
learned and most candid of this class of German authors. As 
one of the principal conductors of the Theological Studies and 
Criticisms, he has done great service to the cause of truth in 
Germany. Though not free from latitudinarianism, he is a 
powerful opponent of the grosser kind of rationalism. 

We design not in this article to present a critical review of 
his work, but rather to follow him in his lucid narrative, and 
to give our readers a summary view of Gregory’s life and 
character. 
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Condition of the church at the time of Gregory’s birth. 


The brightest period of the church, the first three centuries, 
had passed away. “At the commencement of the fourth 
century, Christianity ascended the imperial throne, and the 
suffering, persecuted church became triumphant. But this 
improvement of its external condition was, alas, at the expense 
of its youthful beauty and innocence.” <“ ‘Tranquillity and 
repose succeeded to trials and perils, and the enthusiastic love 
of many became cold. Instead of oppression from the civil 
power, Christians now received favors, and the persecuted 
turned persecutors. ‘The confession of Christ was no longer 
attended with reproach and privation, but with honor and 
advantage ; and this attracted a multitude of individuals to the 
church, who were utterly destitute of the disinterested and 
self-denying spirit of the gospel. The effect was, that the 
internal bond between Christians was relaxed, brotherly love 
lost its fervor, and activity and zeal for the cause of truth were 
diminished. ‘The professed friends of the gospel, who were 
once so distinguished for simplicity and purity of life, and were 
so ready to renounce all worldly pleasures and conveniences, 
were now as fond of pleasure and luxury as the heathen, 
whom they had censured for such things.” 

“The worldly-mindedness, which was taking stronger and 
stronger possession of all classes of Christians, was very manifest 
in the clergy. They who, formerly, as the leaders of the 
Christians, were especially exposed to odium and persecution, 
were now the chief objects of princely protection and favor, 
and were thus, in part, made the instruments of the government. 
They now enjoyed privileges and immunities in the state ; 
they had the means of enriching the church and themselves ; 
they obtained political influence ; they were distinguished and 
important men at court. With all this, many of them lost 
sight of the one essential thing,—to be plain and faithful 
publishers of salvation, examples of piety, paternal guides and 
counsellors to the people of their charge. Men could now, 
without high moral or literary qualifications, gratify their 
ambition by entering the ministry ; and the most splendid sees 
were occupied by those who were least fitted to be religious 
teachers and guides. Even the better sort were tempted to 
seek: to please and to shine. ‘The church was now no longer 
a small and affectionate band of brethren, among whom the 
preacher appeared as a father, teaching, warning and reproving, 
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and speaking out honestly what was in his heart, but a large 
concourse of mixed characters, accustomed to rhetorical displays, 
before which the speaker stood, not so much to instruct and 
confirm, as to gratify and charm by the graces of eloquence. 
The clergy, trained, for the most part, in the schools of rhetoric, 
acted an artificial part; the pulpit was a stage, and the same 
applause was bestowed upon the actor in the pulpit as in the 
theatre. It was not easy to produce any effect upon the 
churches of great cities, such as Constantinople, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, except by splendid exhibitions of eloquence ; and 
even good and faithful preachers were compelled to humor this 
taste, in order to success.” 

Again: The diversity of tastes and talents, which were so 
harmonious in the primitive church, were now discordant. 
“We find, after those primitive times, a great variety in this 
respect,—the practical simplicity of the apostolic Fathers 
(Christian teachers of the first two centuries, or those who 
were personally acquainted with some of the apostles) ; the 
more scientific treatment of Christianity by the founders of 
the first systematic theology, the Christian apologists; the 
materialistic tendency of the African teachers, the idealism of 
the Alexandrians, and the sifting, critical spirit of the school of 
Antioch ; the speculative taste of the Oriental, and the practical 
turn of the Western church.” Instead of a harmonious culti- 
vation of peculiar gifts, and a mutual supplying of each other’s 
deficiencies, these parties fell into collisions, and, in the fourth 
century, authority took the place of free discussion. ‘ Now, 
all thinking men must contemplate truth in precisely those 
forms which were established in the councils of legislating 
bishops, who were far from being either profound theologians 
or pure organs of the Holy Spirit. The decisions of such 
councils were enforced by the civil power, and sometimes with 
violence and bloodshed. Now a Byzantine, court theology 
began to be formed, so that a Justinian could, at the same 
time, act as both spiritual and as civil legislator, and, under his 
egis, an Origen, and a Theodore of Mopsuesta, while in their 
graces, could be condemned by men who were incapable of 
comprehending them, and who were not worthy to loose the 
latchet of their shoes. So far was such power from producing 
peace and concord, that the polemic spirit of Christians, now 
no longer contending against outward foes, broke out in a flame 
against each other. The whole Roman empire, from its head 
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to its lowest subject, was employed in supporting one formula 
of doctrine, and in demolishing another.” 

“Upon such unhappy times for the church was Gregory 
cast. But it is in conflict with these evils, particularly while 
at Constantinople, that bis excellent qualities shone forth so 
clearly ; and even the sterner and more repulsive traits of his 
character will appear to us softer and milder, if viewed in the 
light of these circumstances.” 


The first chapter in his history comprises the period of his 
youth, up to the thirtieth year of his age, or from about the 
year 330 to 360.* 


1. His childhood. 


Gregory of Nazianzum was so honored during his life, and 
after his death, that he alone, after the apostle John, was called 
the divine ; and yet neither the time nor the place of his birth 
is certainly known. ‘The small town of Nazianzum, in the 
south-western part of Cappadocia, has become celebrated, from 
the circumstance, that from it Gregory has borne the name of 
Nazianzen. He was born here, or in some village near by. 
Cappadocia was certainly his native country. ‘The Cappado- 
cians of that time bore a bad character in regard to morals. 
They are represented as “effeminate, servile, quarrelsome, 
jealous, avaricious, luxurious, and faithless.” They, with the 
Carians and the Cretes, formed the proverbial three detestable 
Kappas (tg« xaxna xaxota, the Greek initials of these names). 
But, in the midst of the most degenerate people, God often 
raises up great and good defenders of his cause. So “the 
three great men of Cappadocia” (the two Gregorys and Basil) 
were signally instrumental in advancing the cause of truth and 
love. 

Gregory enjoyed the benefit of a pious education under the 
care of Nonna, the most devout of mothers. She had belonged 





* Chronological view.—Gregory was born about 330, passed his early 
childhood under the closing part of Constantine’s reign, who died 337. He 
spent the whole of his youth under the reign of Constantius, who, on the death 
of his father, reigned in the East, and, after the death of his brother, i in 350, 
was sole emperor. During this whole period, violent contention raged between 
the Arians and Niceans; the former favored by Constantius in the East, the 
latter by Constans in the West. Nearly, if not precisely, of the same age 
with Gregory was the imperial prince, Julian (born in 331), who grew up 
with him, and pursued study with him at Athens at the same time (355). 
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to a Christian family, and been trained up in the principles of 
religion. Her son said of her, after her death, ‘‘She was the 
mistress of a family answering to Solomon’s description, —in 
all things subject to her husband, and yet his instructress in 
religion. She united, in her family, high intellectual and moral 
culture with industry and frugality. When employed about 
her household, she appeared as active as if she knew nothing 
of religious reflection and devotion ; when engaged in worship, 
she seemed a stranger to all worldly care. She gave herself 
totally to each. Experience had given her extraordinary 
confidence in the efficacy of prayer; therefore, she was much 
devoted to this exercise, and in it found a balm for all her 
woes. Her principle of action was, to make every thing 
subservient to religion. Her punctual attendance on public 
worship, ber kindness to widows and orphans, and her benevo- 
lence to all, were proverbial. She often said, if it were proper, 
she would be willing to sell herself in slavery, and give the 
price of her freedom to the poor.” Her pious influence was 
first felt by her pagan husband, whose name was also Gregory. 
He was awakened to religious reflection, through her instru- 
mentality, precisely at the time when the first general council 
was held, under Constantine, at Nice, in 325. Several bishops, 
on their way thither, were, at this moment, in Nazianzum, and 
he was baptized before they left the place. As he ascended 
out of the water, some of the bystanders believed that they 
saw a mysterious light shining around him. He afterwards 
became the bishop of the church of Nazianzum, in which 
situation he remained, with credit to himself and profit to his 
people, during a period of forty-five years, till his death. The 
son often compared his parents to Abraham and Sarah. They 
had three children,—one daughter, whose name was Gorgonia, 
and two sons, Gregory and Cesarius. Gregory was, according 
to a practice common at that time, devoted to the ministry, by 
a vow of his mother before his birth. As her prayers were 
answered, and a son was given her, she hastened into the 
church, and consecrated her little infant to the ministry, by 
placing his tender hands upon the Bible. This son was 
accustomed afterwards to compare his mother with Hannah, 
the mother of Samuel. He was educated as might be expected 
from such a mother. Very early he entered so far into the 
feelings of Nonna, that he decided on leading a life of celibacy. 
He endeavored to cultivate those sentiments and habits which 
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were favorable to her designs, and manifested a studious 
disposition, and a love of the Bible and of eloquence. The 
school of Nazianzum was not adequate to his wants, and he 
was, therefore, sent to Cesarea, the capital of the province. 
It was, probably, here that he formed the acquaintance of Basil 
the Great, then a boy of about the same age with himself, and 
of very similar character and talents. The acquaintance 
ripened into a lasting and sacred friendship, which had a 
happy influence upon both, during their whole lives. But the 
same literary zeal, which had brought them together, now 
separated them for a time; Basil went to Constantinople, and 
Gregory to Cesarea of Palestine, where a celebrated school of 
eloquence then flourished. Such was Gregory’s thirst for 
knowledge, that he was not long contented with this school, 
but longed to resort to Alexandria, the most venerable seat of 
Christian learning, where Clement and Origen had taught, and 
where the great Athanasius, the pillar of orthodoxy, now 
occupied the chair of instruction. ‘The influence of his studies 
in this city may be seen in his taste for the Platonic philosophy, 
in his attachment to the views of Origen, and his almost 
unbounded veneration for Athanasius. 

Gregory could not rest, but was driven, by his zeal for study, 
from one seat of learning to another that was higher, till at last 
he was established in Athens, consecrated, in the mind of the 
scholar, by so many glorious recollections. ‘Though Athens, 
as well as Alexandria, had seen its best days, it still retained, 
in literature and art, its ancient preéminence. 


2. His residence in Athens. 


“‘ Athens was, as already remarked, at that time, the most 
celebrated place of literary resort in Greece, in whose various 
and extraordinary activity, not only the adjoining Grecian 
states, but the remotest countries of Asia, felt a lively interest. 
Young men from all nations, even from distant Armenia, and 
other provinces of Asia, streamed into this city, and rallied 
around their respective favorites among the celebrated teachers 
of philosophy and eloquence. ‘These philosophers and rheto- 
ricians had not, indeed, the spirit of a Socrates, Plato, and 
Demosthenes ; they attempted artificially to preserve the forms 
of antiquity, after the peculiar simplicity, depth, and freedom 
of the Athenian spirit had departed. ‘They endeavored to 
keep up the existence of an antiquated religion, by a mystical 
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idealism ; they aimed at outward effect, and, in order to get 
possession of the youthful mind, resorted to magic and necro- 
mancy, the favorite arts of the age. Every sophist (now an 
honored name) had his school and party, who were devotedly 
attached to him, and knew no higher object than to increase 
their fame with that of their teacher, and to multiply the 
number of his disciples. ‘They had their proselyting agents in 
all parts of Athens, and in many other cities and ports.’ 

Gregory did not feel himself at home in such a scene of 
tumult ; but he was soon relieved by the arrival of his friend, 
Basil, with whom he now lived on terms of the greatest 
intimacy. Provincial associations were here formed, as in the 
modern European universities. ‘That of Armenia was unfriendly 
to Basil, because he, a mere stripling, eclipsed its fame for 
eloquence. ‘This circumstance bound him and Gregory in 
closer ties ; and their united talents gave them an easy victory 
over his adversaries. ‘These two pious and promising young 
men studied together rhetoric, grammar, mathematics, and 
philosophy, both dialectical and practical; and they devoted 
some attention to music, and the science of medicine. Their 
teachers appear to have been the celebrated Himerius and 
Proéresius, and perhaps Libanius, by whom they were con- 
ducted through the extensive, rich, and variegated fields of 
Grecian literature, traces of which are seen in every page of 
Gregory’s writings. 

‘“‘How seductive must paganism frequently have been to 
them, adorned, as it was, with all the graces of poetry, and 
supported by philosophy! Before them stood their honored 
teachers, who, with all their powers of eloquence, and literary 
influence, presented the venerable religion of Pythagoras and 
Plato in its most attractive forms. Offensive parts were 
allegorically explained away. Every hill and vale around 
them was decorated with beautiful temples. Athens was then 
the stronghold of paganism. No where had it so many friends, 
—such influential and powerful apologists. It was no trifling 
matter, for a youth to remain firm in his Christian faith, under 
such circumstances. Many young men found the temptation 
too strong for them. But Gregory and Basil were immovable. 
Religious principles were too deeply rooted in their hearts, to 
be removed by the arts of poetry, or the splendors of a heathen 
philosophy. It was their pride, to be notorious in Athens as 
Christians. They attended exclusively to their studies and to 
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their devotions, and avoided all the seductive scenes of that 
gay city.” 

Gregory and Basil became so united, that they lived in the 
same house, reclined at the same table, and pursued the same 
studies together. It was their religious feelings and purposes 
which bound them so indissolubly together, in these tumultuous 
times. In his old age, Gregory spoke of his early connection 
with Basil in enthusiastic terms. ‘ How can IJ, without tears,” 
said he, on the death of his friend, “allude to our early 
friendship? Glowing with the same hopes of literary distinc- 
tion, we were strangers to jealousy, and rejoiced in each other’s 
success. We were, in fact, one soul in two bodies.” 

At Athens, Gregory formed another memorable acquaintance, 
of a less agreeable character,—that of prince Julian, nephew 
of the emperor Constantius, who was himself afterwards 
emperor, and acted a very extraordinary part on the theatre 
of public life. This prince was, by the permission of his 
jealous uncle, now pursuing his studies at Athens. Even 
then, he manifested a preference for paganism, and attached 
bimself closely to its defenders, the rhetoricians and_philoso- 
phers, who, in turn, were eager to secure the suffrage of a 
youth of such distinguished rank. Gregory’s impressions 
respecting him were by no means favorable, and he said, at 
that early period, ‘‘ What an evil are the Romans raising up 
for empire!” He afterwards said, in describing the young 
prince, “ His irregular mien and extravagant enthusiasm made 
me a prophet. It was to me no good sign, that his neck was 
not fixed and stable, that he shrugged his shoulders, as if 
drawing a long breath, that he had a wandering, rolling eye, 
and that he did not stand firm on his feet. I was no better 
pleased with his nose, which indicated haughtiness and con- 
tempt,—with his ludicrous, wry face, his immoderate and 
boisterous laughter, the impertinent canting and nodding of 
his head,—with his hesitating and abrupt manner of speaking, 
and his odd and unconnected questions and answers.” An 
amusing, though somewhat cynical description. 

The residence of Gregory and Basil in Athens appears to 
have been of some considerable duration, according to the term 
of study, which was much longer then than now. It was 
difficult to break away from a place so dear to all lovers of 
learning, but more especially to those who had long studied 
there. When they were preparing to leave, Gregory was 
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persuaded to remain longer; but Basil was obliged to return 

home. It seems to have been the design of those teachers and 

friends, who persuaded Gregory to continue in Athens, to 

induce him to come out in that place as a public teacher of 

eloquence ; and well was he fitted for such an office. But he 

: had other feelings and designs, and soon followed Basil. He 

‘ returned to his native country by way of Constantinople, where 

he accidentally met his brother, who had just finished his 

studies in physics and medicine at Alexandria. ‘Though desired 

by distinguished men, who knew his talent, to establish himself 

at Constantinople, Cesarius resolved to gratify his parents, and 

accompany Gregory to the paternal roof. Thus, after many 

years of separation, the family was again united, and the two 

sons had now both completed their education, and were well 
qualified for public life. 

“In the formation of Gregory’s character, thus far, we find 

the germs of all that was more fully developed in bis later life. 

To distinguished native talent, he joined an earnestness of 

character. A pious and rigid domestic education had weaned 

him from the world, and given him a love for meditation. He 

had always contemplated the ministry of the gospel, and 

cultivated his mind as a means to this end. His passion for 

eloquence was cherished in all the schools he visited. At 

Alexandria, he acquired a taste for the Platonic philosophy, 

and for the exegesis of Origen, and the theology of Athanasius. 

At Athens, he became more deeply versed in Grecian literature 

and philosophy, and in the dialectics and rhetoric of the times. 

Here, too, he took his stand against paganism, cemented his 

friendship with Basil, and acquired his dislike for Julian.” 












The second chapter in the Life of Gregory includes about 
twenty years, or from the thirtieth to the forty-ninth year of 
his age,—spent in Cappadocia, partly in solitude, and partly 
in the service of the church.* 








* Chronological view.—The beginning of this period (from 360 to 379) is 
still in the reign of Constantius, who, however, soon disappears. As Gregory 
was on his return from Athens (360), the Gallic soldiers in Paris proclaimed 
Julian emperor. In 361, Constantius died, and Julian ascended the throne. 
This is about the time that Gregory was ordained as presbyter, by his father. 
On Julian’s early death, in the Persian war, in 363, the succession of Chris- 
tian emperors continued unbroken. Jovian tolerated all religious parties, but 
favored the Athanasians, during his short reign of seven months. To him 
succeeded (364) Valentinian, who associated with himself his brother Valens. 
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1. The different practical character of Gregory and his 


brother Cesarius. 


Both were equally gifted by nature with active and ready 
minds, and were, from their earliest youth, trained in science. 
But Gregory, from childhood, was inclined to seriousness, 
self-denial, and retirement; whereas, Cesarius was more a 
man of the world, though he by no means forsook the pious 
principles in which he had been educated by his parents. 
The former applied himself to theology and spiritual subjects ; 
the latter to medicine and natural science. The piety of the 
former burned sometimes brilliantly, and sometimes more 
obscurely, in the chequered scenes of active life; that of the 
latter was consuming, and devoured all desires for worldly 
enjoyments. Cesarius was fond of business, and held several 
public offices; Gregory had an invincible love for a contem- 
plative life, which made him impatient of the cares of a pastor, 
and led him into solitude. 

Cesarius had remained at home but a short time, when 
flattering invitations and prospects drew him back to Constan- 
tinople. Gregory, fearing that a court life would be dangerous 
to his brother’s piety, regretted his decision, and said to him, 
“It is better to be the last with God, than the first with any 
earthly monarch.” No sooner had Cesarius reached Constan- 
tinople, and given proof of his medical skill, than Constantius 
appointed him imperial physician; and, by means of his 
amiable character, he became the favorite of the emperor, and 
one of the most important men at court. But his piety con- 
tinued ardent and unbending, and he was highly commended 
by his brother, for preserving the simplicity of his character, in 
such a station. 

While Cesarius was thus making his way into the busiest 
scenes of life, Gregory was feeding his passion for retirement 
from the world, in order to lead a life of holy meditation. 
This was carried, indeed, to a fault; but it was a natural 
inclination in him, and was connected with the purest spirit of 
devotion. 





Valentinian, in the West, tolerant or indifferent, secured the victory to the 
Orthodox. Valens, in the East, favored the Arians, and persecuted their 
opponents. The Nicene creed had powerful defenders in Damasus, bishop 
of Rome, in Ambrose of Milan, and in the East, Athanasius and his successor, 
Peter of Alexandria; furthermore, in the three Cappadocians,—Basil (from 
370, bishop of Cesarea, in Cappadocia), his brother Gregory of Nyssa, and 
our Gregory Nazianzen. 
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2. Gregory’s plan of life. 


He was also desired to enter into public business. He was 
first requested to turn his rare attainments to some valuable 
account, by establishing a school of eloquence; and he even 
went so far as to deliver some public addresses ; but he could 
not be prevailed on to make this the business of his life. He 
then had the offer of being made a magistrate ; but he declined. 
It was about this time that he was baptized; and, in his solemn 
renunciation of the world, he promised never to take any kind 
of oath, and dedicated all his powers of soul and body to God. 
‘My powers of speech and eloquence,” said he, “ which is 
now the only possession that remains to me, I dedicate wholly 
to God. These I hold dear; and, as a minister of the word, 
I will never knowingly neglect the power of words.” He 
had resolved to renounce the pleasures of the world; but how 
should he do it? Should he follow the example of Elias, and 
John the Baptist, and others, in retiring, at least partially, from 
the world? or should he remain in the midst of society, and 
resist, and strive to induce others to resist, the spirit of the 
world? ‘ By retiring altogether,” so he reasoned, “one can, 
in devout meditation, live wholly for his own spiritual advance- 
ment; but he will not be useful to others,—he will be dead to 
the public good. By remaining in the midst of society, he 
can give himself wholly to doing good to others, but he cannot 
live for himself, and his mind will never be at peace.” ‘Thus 
he weighed the considerations in favor and against both modes 
of life. He wished to adopt what was good in both, and to 
avoid the evil of both, although, perhaps without being con- 
scious of it, his mind was secretly predisposed to solitude. He 
remained for a time as he was, because he could thus pursue 
his biblical studies, and, at the same time, aid his father in 
preaching, who was now beginning to fail in health and 
strength. Still, his mode of life was decidedly ascetic. He 
allowed himself no luxury, and desired no kind of sensual 
enjoyment. ‘ His food was bread and salt; his drink, water ; 
his couch, the naked earth; and his raiment, sackcloth.” The 
day was occupied with labor, and a large portion of the night 
in devotion. His former mode of living, which was far from 
being extravagant, he now condemned ; and his former laughter 
now cost him many tears. Silence and meditation were his 
law and his delight. His situation at home, where he had the 
charge of the family, the management of servants, and the 
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care of a considerable estate, was far from being agreeable ; 
and nothing but filial duty would have reconciled him to it. 


3. Gregory 1 solitude. 


While in Athens, he had dwelt with pleasure on the idea, 
that he should one day enjoy a quiet retreat from the bustle of 
the world, and had even promised his friend, Basil, to retire 
with him into solitude. The latter, after finishing his studies 
in Athens, travelled extensively in the East, and learned, in 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, to cherish a still higher veneration 
for the monastic life. He finally sought out a place in Pontus, 
where he established a monastery ; and, preferring the social 
character of a ccenobite to the loneliness of an anchorite, he 
associated with himself several others of a kindred spirit, and 
now sent for Gregory to join him, according to his engagement. 
Gregory longed to fulfil his promise, but did not feel that he 
should be justified in doing it, under present circumstances ; 
and consequently he replied, “I honestly confess, that, in 
declining your invitation, [ have not kept the promise, which 1 
made you during our residence in Athens, of uniting with you 
in leading a philosophical (2. €., ascetic) life. But I have, 
with the greatest reluctance, broken my word, in obedience to 
a higher obligation. ‘The duties I owe to my aged and infirm 
parents are even more sacred than those of the strongest 
friendship.” But he promised to spend a part of his time 
with his friend. ‘The epistolary correspondence, which ensued 
between them at this time, is deeply interesting, being full of 
the most delicate sentiments of piety, and highly polished, and 
often sprightly. They throw a peculiar charm over the 
character, views, and relations of these remarkable men. 
There was an air of romance in the selection of the spot to be 
consecrated to holy purposes, and thus beautifully described 
by Basil, in one of these letters:—‘It is a high mountain, 
covered by a thick forest, and coursed, towards the north, by 
cool, crystal streams. At its foot are extensive fields, fertilized 
by the mountain streamlets, and covered with soft verdure. 
This beautiful lawn is completely surrounded by various kinds 
of trees, of natural growth, so as almost to form a hedge, and 
separate it from the surrounding country, like an island. On 
two sides of the mountain are deep ravines, and on the third, 
a torrent pours from a steep, rocky precipice. What shall i 
say of the cooling vapors rising from the meadows and streams 
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below ? or of the flowers of the field, and the songsters of the 
grove? or of the stillness of the place, where no bustle is heard, 
except, now and then, the noise of the hunter ?” 

But Basil learned, that no spot, however sweet and quiet, 
could, of itself, give the mind repose. The following confes- 
sion, from such a man, is both interesting and instructive :— 
“How my mind is occupied, day and night, I am almost 
ashamed to say. ‘The city, as the source of a thousand evils, 
I have forsaken ; but myself 1 could not forsake. I am like a 
seasick man, who, to get rid of his sickness, leaves the large 
ship, because its motion is so great, and gets into a little boat, 
but still retains all his dizziness and nausea.” 

Still Basil attached importance to a life of retirement. He 
believed the passions could, like wild animals, be tamed by 
gentle treatment, and that they could be allayed by turning off 
the attention from sensual allurements, and giving it an inward 
direction, and fixing it in contemplation upon God and the 
unfading beauties of eternal truth. According to him, a man 
can be trained to a forgetfulness of his natural wants, and to a 
holy freedom from care. The means to be employed are, the 
reading of the Scriptures, which furnish us with rules of life, 
and with the examples of holy men; prayer, which brings 
down the Spirit of God, and prepares our hearts for its residence ; 
and a serious, contemplative, and yet cheerful life, or an anxiety 
to learn rather than to teach. 

The representations of Basil were not without their effect 
upon Gregory. We soon find him on his way to Pontus, 
according to his promise. Here he lived with his early friend, 
employed in study, devotion, and manual labor. A part of 
the day was spent in gardening and domestic economy, and a 
part in biblical studies and pious meditation. Gregory after- 
wards referred to this period of his life with great pleasure, and 
spoke, with childlike simplicity and delight, of the beautiful 
plane-tree, which he planted with bis own hands, near the 
house, and which Basil watered every day. “Who will 
transport me back to those early days,” said he, in a letter, of 
a subsequent date, to his friend, “in which I revelled with you 
in self-denials? for voluntary privations are far nobler than 
compulsory enjoyments. Who will restore to me those songs 
of praise, and night watches, those breathings of the soul to 
God in prayer, that heavenly, spiritual life, that fraternal 


intercourse, and harmony of soul, which we then enjoyed 
together ?” 
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4. His ordination, as Presbyter, and his flight. 


Gregory had already returned to Nazianzum, in order to 
effect a reconciliation between his father and the monks of his 
parish. ‘The council of Rimini, in Italy, had been forced, by 
Constantius and his intriguing Arian ministers, to subscribe an 
Arian creed. Gregory the elder had (perhaps inadvertently) 
consented to do the same ; and now the monks, who, from the 
time of Antonine, the founder of monastic institutions, had 
been firm adherents of Athanasius, suspected their bishop’s 
orthodoxy. ‘The son, who was an excellent theologian, and a 
favorite of the monks, became mediator, and easily induced his 
father to subscribe an orthodox creed. In fact, the good old 
bishop seems to have been misled ; and, as_ his son said to the 
monks, “though outwardly implicated by intrigue, he was, at 
heart, always orthodox.” ‘The natural consequence of Grego- 


ry’s success in effecting a perfect reconciliation was, to give 
him a high degree of popularity i in the church ; and both they 
and their bishop desired to make him a colleague. But his 
love of retirement, and still more, his keen sense of the awful 
responsibilities of the sacred office, made him decline the offer. 
Here we have to notice an occurrence which seems strange to 


us, but which was not uncommon in that age. At the Christ- 
mas festival (in 361), the bishop, who had arranved the matter 
with the church, consecrated his son as presbyter, without 
having given him the least intimation of his design. Regard 
to his venerable father, and to the sacredness of the act, made 
him submissive. Basil and Augustine, in like manner, submit- 
ted to a compulsory ordination. Still, Gregory, who honestly, 
though from mistaken views, shrunk from the responsibilities of 
the ministry, felt that the procedure was tyrannical, and that 
he should be justified in fleeing from his post. He therefore 
retired to Pontus, and took up his residence with Basil. Here 
he had time to consider the step he had taken; and he soon 
began to doubt whether he had done right, in abandoning the 
duties of the ministry. ‘The entreaties of his father and of the 
church overcame his timidity, and he returned to Nazianzum 
the same year (362). In his first discourse to the people, in 
alluding to these circumstances, he said, “'To-day, let us 
cordially embrace each other. Let us call even those that 
hate us brethren; much more those, who, out of love, have 
done or suffered violence. On this day of our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion (it was Easter), let us all forgive each other ;—I, who, in 
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an honorable manner, have been tyrannically treated (for so I 
still regard it), and you, who have so honorably tyrannized 
over me, if you still censure my reluctance; though, before 
God, it may be approved sooner than the rashness of some 
other preachers. It is proper to shrink a little from the call of 
God, as Moses and Jeremiah did ; it is also proper to be ready 
when God calls, as Aaron and Isaiah were. But both should 
spring from pious feeling ; the former, on account of our native 
weakness ; the latter, from confidence in him who calls.” 

He afterwards wrote to Basil: ‘ You, then, are caught, as 
well as I. Both of us have been forced to assume the office 
of presbyter. We are hereby witnesses to each other, how 
we love the obscure and humble life of a recluse. This was 
well, till the mind of God was made known; then it was our 
duty to submit, especially on account of the number of heretical 
teachers (the Arians), and on account of those who look to us 
for defence.” 


5. Julian, and his relation to Gregory. 


We must now turn from the limited sphere of Gregory’s 
activity to the broader theatre of the imperial throne. In 
November of 361, it was ascended by Julian, a man of extra- 
ordinary character, who seized the reigns of government with 
manly vigor, and attempted to give a new direction to the 
religious affairs of the empire. « Christianity, when it was 
adopted by Constantine, appeared to be completely victorious 
in the whole empire. But now, after three centuries of bloody 
struggle, and fifty years of triumph, it was attacked by weapons 
more dangerous than fire and sword. But the circumstances 
were unfavorable to Julian’s undertaking. ‘Though, on Con- 
stantine’s accession to the throne, Christians were less numerous 
in the empire than pagans, after fifty years of prosperity, the 
former not only outnumbered the latter, but, what is more 
important, they were supported by a conquering cause ; whereas, 
paganism was already lifeless and antiquated. ‘The ‘design of 
Julian was revolutionary, both in a political and religious sense ; 
a revolution, which disturbed so many established relations, 
public and private, and was so contrary to the interests of the 
state, and to the general tendency of things, that he would 
probably have failed, even if he had not found an early grave 
in the Persian war. The cause of this bold enterprise must 
be sought in Julian’s aversion to the Christian emperor 
VOL. tI.—NO. XI. 61 
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(Constantius), who had murdered all his kindred; to the 
jesuitical character of his clerical tutors, who, to render him 
harmless to the emperor, forced him to study for the Christian 
ministry ; and, finally, to the native love which he always 
manifested for the religion, philosophy, and literature of the 
ancient Greeks. Julian knew too well the power of martyrdom, 
to resort to open persecution. While he professed to treat 
both parties alike, he ridiculed and insulted the Christians, 
and, in all things, gave the pagans the preference. His 
treatment of the former is admirably described by Gregory, 
when he says, “ He forced them gently ” (éavecxts éfudtero.). 

After Julian’s death, Gregory published two long invectives, 
occupying a hundred pages, against him. Perhaps it is not 
strange (and yet it was a weakness in him), that he indulged 
in such bitterness and severity. ‘The first invective sets forth 
the vices of the emperor, and particularly his tyranny towards 
the Christians ; the second presents him as a signal instance of 
the judgment of God against the wicked. 

Julian retained Cesarius, the brother of Gregory, as imperial 
physician, hoping to make him renounce Christianity. But 
Cesarius was firm, and maintained his cause against the emperor 
with much philosophical skill and power. Once, when assailed 
before a large assembly, be cried out, “I am a Christian, and 
will always remain a Christian.” ‘The emperor admired his 
heroism, as well as the zeal and fortitude of his brother, and 
yet hated them as Christians; and hence the memorable 
exclamation he made on a certain occasion, “O, fortunate 
father,—unfortunate sons !”’ 


6. Gregory a second time mediator. 


It was about 363, that Basil was made presbyter at Caesarea, 
by Eusebius, the bishop of that place. ‘This was not one of 
the three celebrated bishops of that name, but a politician, 
who had recently been clamorously demanded by the people, 
in the capital of the province, to be their bishop. On assuming 
the office, for which his political career was not the best 
preparation, he wished to obtain a presbyter, who was an able 
theologian. Such had Basil proved himself to be, by his 
numerous publications. Perhaps the bishop was made to feel 
his inferiority, to his mortification. At any rate, he did not 
continue long in a friendly relation with his presbyter, but, in 
a passion, proceeded to depose him with the same violence 
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with which he had ordained him. All the monks in the 
vicinity took Basil’s part ; and he might easily have triumphed 
over his bishop, had he not, with a noble spirit, voluntarily 
retired to Pontus. Gregory followed him, but soon came back 
to Nazianzum, to assist his aged father. Here he had an 
opportunity to be of service to his friend, and to the common 
cause of religion. At this time, Jovian’s short reign ended 
(364), and his successor, the Arian Valens, attempted to 
displace the orthodox bishops, and to substitute those of his 
own faith. Eusebius, who belonged to the orthodox party, 
now needed the aid of such a man as his deposed presbyter, 
and invited Gregory to come to his assistance. The latter 
acknowledged the honor done him, but reminded the bishop of 
the injustice done to Basil. Afier a pretty warm correspond- 
ence, Eusebius consented to recall Basil; and Gregory, to 
complete the reconciliation, wrote to his friend, advising him to 
anticipate the bishop, by a voluntary return, promising, at the 
same time, to unite with him in undertaking to defend the 
church against the rising power of Arianism. Basil accepted 
the advice, and, in 365, was again presbyter in Cesarea, and 
lived on the most friendly terms with his bishop. From this 
time, he was the constant counsellor and support, and even 
teacher, of Eusebius. Gregory says, that Eusebius ruled the 
people, and Basil ruled Eusebius. But what most distinguished 
Basil, was his powerful and successful defence of orthodoxy. 


7. The part taken in Basil's election to the see of Casarea 
by Gregory and his father. 


On the death of Eusebius, no one was to be found, who 
could fill the vacancy better than Basil. For, though he was 
not yet venerable for age (he was but forty-one years old), 
he, in connection with Gregory, had presented the strongest 
barrier against the inroads of the Arian heresy. But this very 
circumstance had awakened the jealousy of the neighboring 
clergy ; and many of them, on this ground, opposed his election. 
He wrote to Gregory respecting the state of things, and urged 
him to come to Cesarea ; and, as his letter did not produce 
the desired effect, he wrote again, stating that he was upon his 
dying bed, and wished very much to see him. Full of the 
deepest sorrow, Gregory set out on his journey, having in his 
imagination nothing but the pale visage of his dying friend, 
and “consoling his heart, by meditating an epitaph, that should 
set forth the virtues of the deceased. What was his indigna- 
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tion, when, on his way, he learned that Basil was in his usual 
health, and that this was probably a trick to get him to Cesa- 
rea! He turned immediately about, after writing him a severe 
letter, and went home again. Still, both he and his father 
used their utmost influence to secure Basil’s election. Only 
the father, as bishop, could take part in the election; but, as 
he was very infirm, instead of going himself, he sent two very 
eloquent letters, written by his son,—one to the church of 
Cesarea, the other to the bishops assembled for the election. 
He commended Basil to their choice in the strongest terms, 
and said, “If my presence would have any influence in electing 
him, I would come, sick and infirm as I am.’ He soon 
received a reply, that only one voice was wanting to make 
Basil bishop. ‘The old man arose from his bed of sickness, 
and went, pale and trembling, to accomplish an object so dear 
to his heart. 

A temporary coldness ensued between the two old bosom 
friends, Gregory and Basil; the former was displeased with 
the trick which he said was attempted to be played upon him 
(though Basil was probably guilty only of exaggerating his 
illness) ; the latter with the apparent coldness manifested in 
his election. ‘This slight disaffection was aggravated by a 
pure misunderstanding. Cappadocia was, at this time, divided 
into two provinces by Valens, and T'yana was made the capital 
of the new province. Anthemius, the bishop of 'Tyana, claimed 
to be a metropolitan, in consequence of this division; but Basil 
said, that the civil division did not affect ecclesiastical affairs ; 
and, to show his authority over the whole territory, he estab- 
lished several additional sees, and one at Sasima in the new 
province. In order to place an important man on this disputed 
ground, who should be strongly in his interest, he wished to 
make Gregory bishop of Sasima. The latter took it as an 
affront, that so obscure and savage a place should be offered 
him by bis friend. However, he consented to the appointment, 
but soon resigned the place. After fleeing into solitude for a 
time, he yielded again to his father’s earnest entreaties, and 
came to his aid in the protracted struggle against the Arians, 
under Valens, who had resolved to force orthodoxy out of the 
churches. 


8. His domestic afflictions. 


When Julian went on his fatal Persian expedition, Cesarius 
came home to the bosom of his family, in Nazianzum ; but he 
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returned to court, and was loaded with honors by the two 
following emperors, Jovian and Valens. The latter made him 
a magistrate in Bithynia, and he took up his residence in Nice. 
But, in 368, a tremendous earthquake buried nearly the whole 
city ; only he and a few others escaped with their lives, and 
with great loss of property. Gregory and Basil improved this 
opportunity to induce him to retire from political life, and to 
devote the remainder of his days to religious duties ; to which 
he readily assented; but, before he could carry his design into 
execution, he was attacked with a violent disease, which soon 
proved fatal. He was baptized but just before his death. 
Gregory keenly felt the loss of a brother whose existence had 
become almost necessary to him. ‘They had been of mutual 
service to each other; the one in managing all secular business, 
the other in giving spiritual counsel. Cesarius, it seems, having 
no family to provide for, gave all his property to the poor; and 
Gregory complained of the unjust seizure of much of it by 
avaricious men. When he was borne, in solemn procession, 
to the graves of the martyrs, for burial, his mother, Nonna, 
regarding his death as a higher birth, would not dress in 
mourning, but put on festal garments, and sung praises as she 
went. In the funeral oration, pronounced on the occasion, 
Gregory made a solemn vow to commemorate his death every 
returning year. 

A little ‘afterwards, he lost his sister, Gorgonia, at whose 
grave, also, he pronounced a funeral oration. He describes 
her as walking exactly in the footsteps of her pious mother. 
Her deathbed scene was intensely interesting, and full of 
Christian triumph. She also was, according to a common 
custom, baptized only a short time before her death. 

We must pass over the activity of Gregory, as associate 
bishop at Nazianzum, without stopping to notice the series of 
splendid discourses which were preached by him about this 
time. Some of them were, indeed, rhetorical to a fault, but 
all of them breathed the purest spirit of piety. 

But the venerable father, nearly a hundred years old, who 
had been for forty-five years a faithful and influential bishop, 
was now drawing near to his end. He died in the act of 
prayer, in 374, “The funeral oration, by his son, is the best of 
all his productions. “It will be read with delight, as long as 
Grecian literature shall endure.” Basil was present on this 
occasion, and was addressed in the most affectionate manner 
by the afflicted son, whom he had come to console. 
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Nonna survived but a short time. She died, as she lived, 
an ornament to religion. In the church which her departed 
husband had built at his own cost, and in which he had so 
long preached, she went for prayer; and, with one hand on 
the altar, and the other raised towards heaven, on uttering the 
words, “ Christ, my King, have mercy on me,” she sunk to 
the ground, and expired. She was universally lamented, but 
most of all by the poor, and by widows and orphans, whose 
benefactor she had always been. Gregory, in one of the many 
poems on his mother, says, “ Mortal, weep for a race of mortals ; ; 
but when one dies praying, as Nonna did, I cannot weep.” 

Gregory now, in feeble health, reminded the bishops of the 
province, that he was released from the pastoral care, which 
he had undertaken, not by public appointment, but at his 
father’s urgent request ; and then privately retired to Seleucia, 
in lsauria, to indulge his natural, and we cannot forbear to say, 
criminal love of solitude. During his four years’ residence in 
this place, his early and most intimate friend (Basil) died. 
The temporary misunderstanding between them had long since 
been removed. Gregory’s numerous letters, and his tender 
oration, afterwards delivered at the grave of his friend, manifest 
the feelings of a genuine and most sacred attachment. 


The third chapter in Gregory’s Life embraces his public 
ministry in Constantinople, from the forty-ninth to the fifty-first 
year of bis age, or from A. D. 379 to 381. 


1. The religious and ecclesiastical condition of Constan- 
tinople. 


This splendid city had, from the time of Constantine, 
received a great influx of wealth from the three quarters of the 
globe. ‘Thus New Rome vied with ancient Rome in luxury ; ; 
and its populace, whose only cry was for “ bread and games,” 
resorted eagerly to the theatre, to the circus, and to gladiatorial 
combats ; so that Gregory said, “The first city in the world is 
likely to become a city of players.” Religion, though a 
principal theme of conversation, was treated in the same spirit ; 
theatres and churches went hand in hand, and, in both, genuine 
piety was insulted and despised. ‘The preachers were also 
theatrical, and “sought the favor, rather than the benefit of 
the people.” “Our simple faith,’ continues Gregory, “is 
decked off with art, and a new species of secular, showy 
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eloquence is introduced into the pulpit.” ‘The rancorous spirit 
of polemical theology infested the whole city, from the prince 
to the beggar. “The public squares were ringing with the 
noisy disputes of the heretics, and the doctrine of the sacred 
trinity was a party, political question.” Under several of the 
later reigns, particularly those of Constantius and Valens, the 
various Arian and Semiarian parties were favored, and the 
Orthodox were oppressed. At the time of which we now 
speak, “the Trinitarians were hunted from their ecclesiastic 
seats, and the Arians substituted in their place.” In Constan- 
tinople, all the religious parties of the times were found, the 
most important of which were the Eunomians, a rigid Arian 
sect, which made their own reason the test of all religious 
truth, and denied not only the identity, but the similarity of 
essence in the Father and Son; the Macedonians, who denied 
the former, but maintained the latter; the Apollinarists, who 
denied the perfect humanity of Christ (or his having a human 
soul) ; and the Novatians, a puritanical, orthodox sect, or party 
of separatists. In the midst of all this confusion, the orthodox 
party had dwindled to a bare handful. “It was not so much 
a flock, as the remnants of a flock, without a leader, and 
without union.” 

Such was the state of things, when Valens was slain in a 
bloody battle with the Goths, in 378. The brave Theodosius, 
who succeeded to the throne, was orthodox; and from this 
time begins a new era in the church. 


2. The scattered church at Constantinople collected together 
by Gregory. 

Now nothing external was wanting to effect a favorable 
change in the state of the church at Constantinople, but a 
preacher of commanding talent and influence, to raise the 
standard of orthodoxy. Such a man was found in Gregory, 
who was now called to this important post. It might be 
anticipated, that “a man, already considerably advanced in 
years, with thin, gray locks, and a bald head, with downcast 
eyes and furrowed cheeks, with simple, rustic manners, and 
plain dress,’ would not suit the fancy of the glittering throng 
of courtly Arians, whose cause he came to demolish. Gregory 
had to begin his labors on a very small scale, amidst contempt 
and reproach. The remnants of the orthodox church assembled, 
at first, in the house of a relative, with whom Gregory resided. 
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They afterwards built a chapel, bearing the terrific name of 
Anastasia, or church for the resurrection of the faith, which 
was finally enlarged, and became a celebrated place of worship. 
He commenced his labors by attempting to strengthen the little 
church with inward piety, and to remove that disputatious 
spirit, which was natural to their circumstances, but was highly 


* prejudicial to their spiritual interests. ‘The doctrine which he 


now preached, and the doctrine of his whole life, was, that, 
‘without a devout life, it is impossible to have deep and right 
views of religious truth; practice alone will conduct to true 
knowledge.” ‘ Holy things must be treated in a holy manner, 
and not be profaned by a rancorous, polemical spirit. Christian 
knowledge does not consist in controversial skill and belligerent 
power, but in self-knowledge and humility.” 

From his enemies, Gregory had to endure all kinds of 
sufferings,—ridicule, reproach, disturbance in public worship, 
and even the peril of life. But such was his Christian meek- 
ness and patience, that he easily secured the triumphs of a 
great moral victory. 

In regard to the character of Gregory’s pulpit eloquence, 
which was now put in requisition, we can here give only a 
few hints. Next after practical piety and theology, pulpit 
eloquence was with him the most important attainment. He 
had cultivated it, as a means of usefulness, assiduously, and 
under the best advantages, from his youth ; and, in the manner 
of the age, he was an accomplished speaker. His discourses 
were not homilies, or expository lectures, like many of Chrys- 
ostom’s; nor sermons founded on a single text, and regularly 
divided into parts ; but free discussions of such religious subjects 
as the various occasions required, more or less biblical, and 
always practical. In Constantinople, where the leading object 
of his great pulpit efforts was, to restore the fallen orthodoxy 
of the church, his discourses must, from the nature of the case, 
have a constant bearing upon the doctrine of the trinity. 
Thus, in the very seat of Arianism, the very spot where its 
fate was to be decided, he preached on the subject with such 
power of argument, and yet mildness of spirit, and so presented 
the importance of the fundamental doctrine of Christ’s proper 
deity, and yet so exhibited it in connection with all that is deep 
in experimental and practical religion, that to him, perhaps, 
more than to any other man, is to be attributed the “complete 
triumph of the Nicene and Athanasian doctrine, at this period. 
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The place where he preached was thronged with hearers. 
All sorts and classes of men,—orthodox Christians, Arians and 
pagans,—came to witness the, power of his oratory. “Some 
gave loud applause, some were in deep reflection, some were 
taking notes, and some were expressing dissent, so that the 
scene was like that of an agitated ocean, and yet all were 
charmed by the magic of his eloquence.” 

Such was the celebrity of Gregory, that he attracted many 
young theologians around him; and even Jerome, already a 
celebrated scholar, studied under him one or two years. One 
of his disciples, Maximus, who proved to be a worthless man, 
cherished the design of supplanting him, and was encouraged 
in this by the jealous bishop of Alexandria. ‘Though the 
people were indignant at such an outrage, and stood firm by 
their beloved teacher, Gregory himself, who was not particu- 
larly fond of public life, nor ambitious of high stations, began 


to think of retiring from the bustling and contentious scene of 
the capital. 


After Gregory had turned the current of sentiment, to a 
considerable extent, in favor of the Nicene doctrine, ‘Theodo- | 
sius, who had recently come to the throne, and who, though 
of Christian parentage, had just been baptized, now gave the 
full weight of his imperial authority to the restoration of 
orthodoxy. As he came into his capital, he gave to the chief 
of the Arian bishops his choice, either to adopt the Nicene 
creed, or vacate his station; and, when the bishop manfully 
chose the latter, he said to Gregory, whom he greeted 
in the most friendly manner, “God gives to you, through 
my hands, this church (the cathedral), as the reward of 
your toil.” “The majority of the people, who were still 
Arian, were thrown into great commotion by this bold act of 
the emperor; and, on the day appointed for taking possession 
of the church, the streets and public squares were filled with 
men, women, ‘and children, weeping, complaining, and _ threat- 
ening ; and the emperor, with Gregory at his side, made his 
entry under the protection of armed soldiers.” ‘This mode of 
argument greatly strengthened the reasoning of Gregory. Now 
the people within the church loudly demanded that the em- 
peror himself should make Gregory the bishop of this principal 
church; and the emperor was not disinclined. ‘The good 
man, however, who could not approve of such a course, said, 
through another (he being unwell, and much overcome), 
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‘Refrain, | beseech you, from these loud acclamations. ‘This 
is the time for devout thanksgivings; other things at another 
time.” With such modesty and skill did he decline their 
proposal. All the churches, with the ecclesiastical possessions, 
which were great, after being forty years exclusively in the 
hands of the Arians, were given over to the Orthodox, and all 
came under Gregory’s charge. Now troops of those, whose 
faith was pliant and ambiguous, who were dictated rather by 
the spirit of the times than by the laws of God, saw clearly 
into the doctrine of the trinity. 

In order to sanction his proceedings, and to settle the affairs 
of the church more fully, Theodosius called, in 381, the second 
general council of Constantinople. It consisted of one hundred 
and fifty bishops, among the most distinguished of whom were 
Meletius of Antioch, Gregory of Nyssa, Diodorus of ‘Tarsus, 
and Cyril of Jerusalem. The council proceeded to appoint 
Gregory metropolitan of Constantinople, and then consecrated 
him, with great ceremony. But, at a later period of the same 
council, when the pacific president, Meletius, was suddenly 
removed by death, and others came in, who had not participated 
in its earlier deliberations, great dissension arose, and an attempt 
was made to nullify what had been done under Meletius. 
Gregory, who was tired of Constantinople, had already intimated 
to the council his willingness to retire; and, when some of the 
bishops called in question the legality of his appointment, he 
resigned his place, saying, “It was with reluctance that lL 
accepted it; it is with cheerfulness that I resign it.’ This 
was readily accepted by the bishops, who could not endure 
the popularity and purity of their new patriarch. Gregory 
then went to the emperor, and said to him, “1 desire not gold 
from you, magnanimous prince, nor ornaments for my church, 
nor offices for my relatives; J ask a higher favor,—for permis- 
sion to retire from envy.” It was not without great reluctance 
that the emperor yielded to the request. He was so beloved 
by the church, that he could not decline their request to give 
them a public farewell discourse. ‘This dignified and touching 
address is one of his happiest efforts, and is second only to the 
eulogy pronounced at the grave of his father. Here closes 
Gregory’s public life. 


On the fourth and last chapter of his history, from his 
resignation, in 381, to his death, in 390, we have not space to 
dwell. He retired to Nazianzum, and devoted much of his 
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time to writing. When Theodosius invited him to attend a 
council at Constantinople, in 382, he gave the memorable 
reply, “To tell you the truth, I flee all assemblies of bishops, 
because | have never seen a council come to a happy close, 
nor evils removed by them, but rather increased.” In the last 
years of his retired life, there were few incidents ; and these go 
chiefly to show the excellency of his private character, and 
the kindness and benevolence of his heart. His letters, written 
at this time, are full of interest ; in short, his letters, generally, 
are among his best and most finished productions. His poetical 
effusions are less attractive. 

While in seclusion from the world, he was waiting for his 
release from the flesh, the time of his departure was near at 
hand. He probably died in his native place, in 390, in tke 
sixtieth year of his age. ‘The particular circumstances of his 
death are unknown. Epiror. 








ArticLte XII. 
MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE.* 























ENGLAND. 


Dr. ARNOLD, the editor of Thucydides, has published the first volume of 
a Roman history, which counteracts the historical skepticism of Niebuhr. It 
is represented as a learned and discriminating production. This volume brings 
down the history to the capture of Rome by the Gauls.—The Rev. William 
Jones, the well-known author of the History of the Waldenses, has just 
published a third volume of his Lectures on Church History, containing the 
history of the Reformers till the Act of Toleration, on the accession of William 
and Mary.—The recent works of Dupotet and Lee, who have taken opposite 
sides on the subject of animal magnetism, have excited considerable attention 
in England. It seems to be a general impression there, that Dupotet, the 
champion of the new doctrines, is totally defeated. Meanwhile, Passavant, 
the standard German writer on this subject, has, as we learn from the German 
periodicals, published a new edition of his work, which is, at this very time, 
making many converts to the cause.—Prof. Milman has already published five 
volumes of his edition of Gibbon, with maps and chronological tables.t—The 
Rev. J. E. Riddle, whose Latin-English Dictionary has had considerable 
reputation in England, has recently completed the English-Latin part. An 
abridgment of both, for schools, appears at the same time.—Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory’s Farewell Lecture to the students of the Royal Military College is 
noticed in the London papers, in terms of high commendation.—Mavor, the 








* Having already considerably overrun our number of pages, we shall be obliged to 
postpone the Literary Notices and Quarterly List till the next number. 
t See the June No., 1838, p. 317. 
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author of the Universal History, who died December last, was one of the 
most voluminous writers of the age, having written considerably over a hundred 
volumes!—The number of works published in England the last year is 3,380; 
in Germany, 7,600 were printed.—Prof. Pusey’s projected translations of the 
Fathers is in progress. The Confessions of Augustine, in the original, are 
already published; the translation will soon follow. The Greek of Chrysos- 
tom’s Commentaries on the Epistles of Paul are also partly printed. Cyprian’s 
works are translated, and ready for the press.—Select portions of the Apostolic 


Fathers have been tranelated, and published in one small volume, by the Rev. 
Mr. Bickersteth. 


FRANCE. 


The ‘** Journal des Savans,”’ the highest literary periodical in France, was 
commenced in Paris in 1665, at the instance of Colbert, and edited by de 
Sallo. It was continued till 1675 by Gallois; till 1686 by de la Roque; till 
1701 by Cousin; then it was conducted by an association of gentlemen, who 
met at the house of Bignon; and was afterwards continued by Baudin, Camus, 
and others. Since 1816, it has been a government paper; and, notwithstand- 
ing the strict jealousy of the government, it has enjoyed a high character for 
liberality, as well as learning, under such men as de Sacy, Langlés, Raoul- 
Rochette, Quatremére de Quincy, Biot, Cousin, Letronne, and Remusat. 
The next most important literary journal of France is the ‘*‘ Revue Encyclopé- 
dique,”’ which, from 1795 to 1816, was called Millin’s ‘* Magazin Encyclo- 
pédique; from that time to 1818, it went under the title of «* Annales Ency- 
clopédiques;”’ then its plan was enlarged, and it was edited by Julien, under 
its present name.—The French Academy have commenced another great 
work on the French language,—an ‘* Etymological Dictionary,’’ which shall 
give a history of each word of the language, its origin, changes, and antiquated 
forms and significations. It is to consist of about sixty volumes.—Reynaud 
succeeds de Sacy as professor of Arabic in the College of Oriental Languages, 
and Michelet succeeds Letronne (retired) in the chair of history in the Uni- 
versity of Paris.—France boasts of twenty-six universities, or rather academies. 
But, of these, only two, those of Paris and Strasburg, have all the five faculties. 
Toulouse has but four; Caen and Dijon, three; Aix, Grenoble, Lyons, and 
Montpelier, two; Besancon, Bourdeaux, Poitiers, Rennes, and Rouen, one; 
the rest, Amiens, Angers, Bourges, Cahors de Clermont, Douay, Limoges, 
Metz, Nancy, Niames, Orleans, and Pau, have none at all. 





ITALY. 

‘Tuscany has three universities, those of Pisa, Sienna, and Florence. The 
two first have three faculties; the last is hardly a university. Pisa has 30 
professors,—5 in theology, 8 in law, and 17 in medicine,—and 730 students. 
Sienna has 24 professors,—5 in theology, 8 in law, and 12 in medicine,—and 
300 students. Florence has but 11 professors, in all. 





GERMANY. 


Statistics of the universities for the current year.—Berlin has 1670 
matriculated students, 430 others, who attend lectures, making, in all, 
2100. Of these, 430 study theology, 496 law, 381 medicine, and 313 
philosophy. In looking over the list of lecturers, we have found the names 
of 133 different teachers, who have announced their course of instruction. 
We will subjoin, in a translation, the names of those in theology, and 
their courses of lectures. JVeander lectures, 1. On the Character and Con- 
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nections of Christian Theology; 2. On the Gospel of John; 3. On Modern 
Church History. Hengstenberg, 1. On Genesis; 2. On Exodus; 3. On Romans. 
Twesten, 1. On Corinthians; 2. On the Church; 3. On Polemical Theology. 
Marheinecke, on Practical Theology. Uhlemann, 1. On Syriac Grammar; 
2. On Samaritan Grammar; 3. On Isaiah; 4. On Introduction to the New 
Testament. Benary, 1. On Introduction to the Old Testament; 2. On the 
Apocalypse; 3. On Job. Vaike, 1. On the History of the Religion of the 
Old Testament; 2. On the Psalms; 3. On Romans. Petermann, on Isaiah. 
Strauss, 1. On Homiletics; 2. On Catechetical Instruction. Bellermann, on 
Select Psalms. Bauer, 1. On Introduction to the Prophecies of the Old 
Testament; 2. On Isaiah. George, 1. On Hebrew History; 2. On Hebrew 
Archeology. Philippi, 1. On the smaller Epistles of Paul; 2. On Sin and 
Redemption. There are ten departments, or faculties, in this university, 
although, according to the old division, the fourth should include the remaining 
six. They, with the number of professors in each, are as follows:—theology, 
13; law, 14; medicine, 39; philosophy, 8; mathematics, 8; physics, 15; 
political science, 6; history and geography, 8; the arts, 7; languages, 15.— 
In Munich, there are 1600 matriculated students, probably not less than 2000, 
including all who attend lectures. There are 209 in theology; those in law 
and in philosophy are the most numerous. In Gottingen, there are 909 stu- 
dents, and 200 in theology; in Leipsic, 890; in Breslau, 828, 265 in theology; 
in Bonn, 723, 184 in theology; in Halle, 638, 354 in theology; in Heidelberg, 
468, 25 in theology, and 55 teachers; in Wurtzburg, 449 students; in Frey- 
berg, 400, 93 in theology; in Konigsberg, 395, 135 in theology; in Giessen, 
325, 90 in theology; in Erlangen, 284, 140 in theology; in Kiel, 258, 68 in 
theology; in Zurich, 187 students and 52 teachers! It will be seen, that 
Berlin and Munich, the two great capitals of Prussia and Bavaria, are over- 
shadowing the other universities,—that Berlin has the largest number, and 
Halle the largest proportion, of theological students. Berlin, Munich, and 
Gottingen have the most law students,—496, 445, and 361, respectively,—as 
well as medical students, —381, 213, and 224. 

According to Bretschneider, the new evangelical party are, at present, 
growing strong; ‘‘ Methodism (experimental religion) from England and Scot- 
land is spreading in France, Holland, Switzerland, and Germany, and is viewed 
with jealousy by the governments, especially by Holland and Prussia.’’— 
Christian union is an absorbing topic in Germany, as well as in America; only 
there it goes out from the throne, with authority. The opposition to the 
Prussian government, in Silesia and Posen, by Dr. Scheibel and his numerous 
party, is still kept up, and is spreading. The Bavarian government meets the 
same opposition in the province of the Rhine, in the vicinity of Spire, where 
Dr. Rust is contending bravely for the old orthodox theology. These govern- 
ments are generally upheld by the Rationalists, who now feel no interest in 
the peculiarities of Luther or Calvin. ‘The majority of the evangelical party 
approve of the union, but not of the means by which it is effected.—Bret- 
schneider and Hengstenberg, in their papers, on entering upon the present 
year, give their views of the religious aspects of the times in Germany. The 
former says, the faith of the church is endangered by infidelity, by philosophy, 
and by rationalism. He denies that the church can be preserved by discipline; 
for how can peasants and mechanics discipline princes and courts? It cannot 
he preserved in the way of Hengstenberg and his party; for they fight more 
for the creed than for the Bible, and hence produce little effect. It cannot be 
protected by the civil authority; for men will not submit their thinking powers 
to the authority of rulers. But it can be preserved, as far as it ought to be, 
by reasoning and argument. So it was defended against the deistical writers 
in England. While he combats infidelity and a dreamy philosophy, he takes 
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up the defence of rationalism, the third enemy of the church. Hengstenberg 
offers five reasons for the present irreligious character of the church in Germa- 
ny. 1. The want of a pious education. The religious education of children 
in Germany is rather impious than pious. 2. The subjective character of the 
spirit of the age. Instead of seeking what is objectively true, each one makes 
his own religion. ‘Theological speculation is too creative. 3. Formal worship. 
While men are zealous for the outward forms of religion, there is little of no 
devotion; the nature of true religion is thus misconceived. 4. The pantheistic 
tendency of the Hegelian philosophy. All fundamental ideas in morals and 
religion are confounded, and substantial truth is lost. 5. The idea of an 
invisible church, as depreciating the importance of the organization, forms, and 
character of the visible church. 

Strauss, the author of the Life of Jesus, has replied, in a work of 179 pages, 
to his opponents, Hengstenberg (in his Church Gazette), the Hegelians (in 
the Berlin Annals of Criticism), and Ullmann and Miiller (in the Studies and 
Criticisms). Strauss says, these represent the three great parties of the times, 
—the pietistical, the speculative, and the intermediate. ‘These periodicals 
all speak characteristically ;—the first in decided condemnation, but with great 
clearness; the second with dignity, but with great obscurity; the third lumi- 
nously and temperately, but in an undecided tone. The first, with an over- 
weening attachinent to the creeds, violates all the laws of biblical criticism; 
the second offers to stake all upon criticism, believing it will come out with 
renewed age, as out of the cauldron of Medea; the third attempts, by criticism, 
to make out a harmonious system, from the concessions of both extreme 
parties.’’ It should be remembered, that, on account of the indefiniteness of 
Hegel’s obscure philosophy, three parties have sprung out of his followers, all 
characterized by their different views of the relation of the manifestations of 
trath, to truth itself. For example, Is the historical part of the Gospels essen- 
tial to Christianity? or is it mere drapery, as in the parables? The three 
parties among the Hegelians give different answers. One, represented by 
Géschel, says, it is an essential part; Strauss maintains that it is not; Rosen- 
krantz says it is partly essential, and partly not. 

The collision of the archbishop of Cologne and the Prussian government 
creates a deeper interest than any other subject at present on the continent. 
This excitement is strongly indicated by the fact, that, from January to April 
of the current year,—a period of only three months,—seventy-seven works on 
the subject appeared from the German press. The origin of the controversy 
is this: Prussia, which was originally a Protestant country, has, with its 
new territory in Silesia, Poland, and on the Rhine, acquired a Catholic popu- 
lation amounting to one third of the population of the whole kingdom; and the 
Catholic clergy in Prussia now numbers 8000. A question of difficulty, from 
the beginning, has been, How shall these Catholics, in things partly religious 
and partly civil, acknowledge and reconcile a twofold supremacy ,—that of the 
king of Prussia and of the pope of Rome? A case occurs in the religious 
education of children of mixed marriages. The standing doctrine of the 
Catholic church is, that, in mixed marriages, the Catholic party, whether 
husband or wife, must educate all the children as Catholics. Till 1803, the 
Prussian government, in order to maintain a perfect equality in regard to 
Catholics and Protestants, decided, that, in cases of intermarriage between 
them, the sons should be educated in the religion of the father, and the 
daughters in that of the mother. After 1803, in order to preserve as much 
union as was practicable in families, the government passed a law, that all the 
children should adopt the religion of the father, whether he were Catholic or 
Protestant. This law was not enforced in the Rhenish provinces tll 1825; 
and, while many of the cities in these provinces submitted, Cologne and several 
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others refused. In 1834, von Spiegel, then archbishop of Cologne, consented 
to the law. But what becomes of Catholic consistency? On his death, in 
1835, his successor, von Droste, who has excited all this disturbance, prohib- 
ited his clergy from complying with this law. The Prussian government, 
perceiving that such a procedure would ultimately convert a mixed population 
into Catholics, and would thus be injurious to the state, as well as to the 
Protestant party, whose equality was hereby infringed, removed, in November, 
1837, the archbishop from his place. Now the pope and all Catholics took 
the part of the exiled archbishop, and the Protestant patriots took up the 
defence of the king’s measures. The archbishop had, in like manner, assumed 
undue authority, in virtually removing, from the university of Bonn, Catholic 
professors, who adopted the views of Prof. Hermes, a deceased speculative 
theologian, who rested on philosophy, not on tradition, in support of the 
Catholic faith. But the university is patronized not by the pope, but by the 
king; and, though the Catholic bishops nominate the Catholic professors, the 
king alone appoints them. This, therefore, is brought as another act of con- 
tumacy in the archbishop. In the nineteenth century, there can be no doubt 
whether the ecclesiastical or civil power must yield. Ecclesiastical dignitaries 
have had their day of dominion; that dominion is crushed, and will rise no 
more. All over Christendom, the church is in subjection to the state. The 
emigration of the 300 Zillerthal Protestants, in September, 1837, from the 
Tyrol, on account of oppression of the Austrian government, and their friendly 
reception by the king of Prussia, and their happy settlement in Silesia, serve 
to increase the heat of controversy between the Catholics and Protestants of 
Germany. 

The firm of Cotta, in Stutgard, has recently purchased the copyright of 
Schiller’s works, and paid 300,000 florins for it!—In December, of 1837, 
seven professors of the university of Gottingen, among whom were Ewald, 
the celebrated orientalist, and the two Grimms, were, for signing a protest, 
removed from office by the new king of Hanover. The king of Saxony 
immediately gave Ewald permission to lecture in Leipsic; and, before return- 
ing from a tour to England, he announced his course of lectures. But he was 
soon appointed professor of oriental languages at Tubingen (the chair was not 
vacant at Leipsic), and he accepted the appointment. In June last, he was 
received at the university of Tubingen, with such public demonstrations of 
joy, that he was obliged to postpone his first lecture three times, before the 
students could be quiet enough to listen to him. The king will probably have 
to pay dear for this, and a few other arbitrary acts of his. It nearly broke up 
the university; the students abandoned it in indignation.—Dr. F. H. Kern, of 
Tubingen, has just published a critical commentary on the Epistle of James, 
somewhat rationalistic, and very nearly in the manner of Credner.—Kuinol 
has commenced a fourth edition of his Commentary on the Historical Books 
of the New Testament, with great alterations.—Meier has proceeded, in his 
Notes on the New Testament, to the end of Romans. De Wette has, at the 
same time, in the new edition of his Exegetical Manual of the New Testament, 
finished his notes on Romans. Both of these works are of a critical character; 
the former is more full and exact in philology, the latter, ridiculing the present 
taste for little, verbal criticisms, attends more to logical interpretation.—A third 
volume of Niebuhr’s travels is announced, containing his travels through 
Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and Turkey; a valuable accession.—The new 
stereotype Hebrew Concordance is progressing rapidly; the plates are all cast, 
and five parts of the work are already out.—S. F. Hoffmann has commenced 
a series of biographical sketches of celebrated classical scholars. The first 
volume, in 198 pages, contains the lives of Jacobs, Bockh, Zell, and Politian. 
—F. F. Friedemann has issued a second edition of his Paranesen, or extracts 
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from the most distinguished philologists on classical stud y,—its objects, method, 
importance, &c., with notes by the compiler; a work of great value to the 
classical student.—Uhlemann, the author of the Syriac grammar, has prepared 
a Samaritan grammar, with a chrestomathy and glossary. It is predicted by 
the critics, that this work will supersede all its predecessors. The grammar 
occupies 282 pages, the chrestomathy 127, the glossary 95.—Poppo has com- 
pleted his splendid edition of Thucydides.—Prof. G. H. Bode, of Erlangen, 
once associated with Mr. Bancroft in this country, is writing a history of Gre- 
cian poetry. The first volume, containing the history of epic poetry to the 
time of Alexander, is highly commended in the critical journals.—Fifty-eight 
parts have already appeared of Ersch and Gruber’s Universal Encyclopedia, 
the greatest and most critical undertaking of the kind ever known. The most 
distinguished living scholars and critics contribute to it. In oriental and clas- 
sical literature, it is constantly appealed to as the highest authority.—An 
Oriental Gazette was commenced at Gottingen last year, edited by Ewald, 
Gabelentz, Kosegarten, Lassen, Neumann, Rodiger, and Riickert; a sufficient 
guaranty for its superior value-—A new supplement to the eighth edition of 
the Conversation Lexicon is coming out in numbers, in Leipsic.—A book has 
recently been written, to prove that there was never such a person as Martin 
Luther.—There is a large house in Berlin, containing 1000 inmates. Several 
families live in the same room, having their boundaries marked by chalk on 
the floor.—Prof. Hahn is now a constant contributor to the Hegelian critical 
journal of Berlin!—Such is the number of licentiates of theology this year in 
Saxony, that, with a ‘‘ good mortality of the settled ministers,’’ as they express 
it, it will require sixteen years for them all to find a place!—A German writer 
on philosophy examines and condemns successively the following systems: 
‘*empirism and rationalism; realism and idealism; dogmatism and skepticism ; 
materialism and spiritualism; dualism and pantheism;’’ poor isms’/—In Munich, 
the capital of Bavaria, the proportion of illegitimate children to legitimate is as 
six to seven.—A selection of all the most important of Luther’s work is to be 
published by Pfizer, in one large volume, in double columns; a happy idea. 
The preference will be given to those of his writings which illustrate the history 
of the Reformation.—In the kingdom of Hanover, a regulation has existed 
ever since 1829, requiring an examination of the capacities of candidates for 
the gymnasia and universities. ‘The students examined are divided into three 
classes: those of the lowest class (in regard to talent) are advised to repeat 
their studies another half year, or drop them altogether; those of the two 
higher classes are freed from military duties, and receive stipends. Parents 
are informed, if any student appears particularly unpromising.—Among the 
celebrated scholars, who have recently died in Germany, we notice the naines 
of Politz, the historian, successor of Schréeckh (died in February, 1838); of 
Prof. Wachler, of Breslau, the author of the best history of literature (died 
April, 1858); Prof. Déring, editor of the Latin Reader, and of Horace, a very 
distinguished teacher and associate of Jacobs (November, 1837); Prof. Rams- 
horn, the Latin grammarian, and associate of Matthiae; Prof. Steudel, of 'Tu- 
bingen (October, 1837); Prof. Méhler, of Munich, the ablest polemical divine 
among the Catholics in Germany, author of the Life of Athanasius (April, 1838). 


Errata.—The following errors in Article III were discovered too late for correc- 
tion :—Page 344, line 14, read ‘‘ Christians’ for churches ;” line 15, ** from,’ instead 
of “ for.’ Page 345, line 17, ** twenty thousand ” for ‘‘ two thousand.” Page 346, line 
15, erase “to” Page 350, line 38, read ‘* Christian”? for “‘church.’? Page 353, line 
32, insert “ it” after “‘ which.”—On page 434, line 17, for “* gloomy,” read ** glowing ;” 
line 25, for ‘* presented,”’ read “‘ prescribed.” 





